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FRANCE, 

s,-c. 

PRlMOCiENTTlUiK. 

S'l' is tlie error ol’ society to be more struck by the 
mialo^ies ol' tliinys, than by their <lilferenccs ; 
I'oi- there is in human natun' a strou" pro})en- 
sity to infer identity, uj)on slight grounds. 
Tlic division of the legislative power in France, 
between a king and two chambers, leads the 
superfi<;ial among our English travellers to mis¬ 
take the French constitution for a mere copy of 
of their own; and a subsequent closer in¬ 
spection of the several pieces of the machine. 
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betrays them into tin- iVirtlior inferciu'c, that 
the copy is not onlj sjiiritless, bnt imfaitlit'ul, 
Tlie narrowness of tlie bases upon whiel? tln'- 
J^rcncli representative system rests ; tin* undue 
interfen nee of’tiie autiroritii's in elee.tjons ; tiie 
kin<j;\s power of Ici^islatinj^ ordonnanees ; tlie 
insecurity ?Xp^-*.Vonal lificrty ; and th(‘ want of 
sufiiident iruanuitec's for the jieHrnancnec' of free 
institutions—an; defects too salient to be over¬ 
looked ; and they ^ive eurreney to a notion 
that %he Freiu'h eonstitution tenels towards ab¬ 
solutism. 

Both these ojiinions arc* erroneous. Be¬ 
tween the .French and Ent>lish <2;-ovc;rnmeiits, 
the points of contrast arc more; numc'rous, than 
those; of re'scmblane;e; and the ])robable ten¬ 
dency of aii'airs in France is rather to extend 
anti consolidate popular ria;hts, than to develoj) 
tyranny ; notwithstandinji; the good will of the 
court, the faubourg, and the Jesuits, to destroy 
all constitutions. 

Tn England, the powers of the state, how- 
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ever tlicoreticalfy divided, are, for all practical 
purposes, vested in a pun3*oligarcliy. A close 
aristocracy of tlie titled nobility, and the greater 
landed proprietors, monopolize a paramount in- 
lluenee in ])arliament; and the king and his 
ministers can do n^thing'vrithout their permis¬ 
sion : wliile tlie people have 4irect control 
over ad'airs, #and are allowed no greater 

I 

lilx'rty tl'an serves to increase their productive 
])ower as labourers, for the benefit of the privi¬ 
leged consumers of the public revcaiue.# It is 
a notion deeply engraven in the Englishman’s 
imagination, tliat the possession of land is some¬ 
thing very diherent, and very superior, to all 
other sorts of wealth ; and that if to thi^ claim 
to distinction be added a title, and two or three 
generations of ancestors, the possessor is fairly 
privileged to quarter his family on the tithes 
and taxes of the nation. Before this power 
every knee bows ; to it the throne has gra¬ 
dually yielded its prerogative, and the people 
surrendered their rights; and in it is vested all 
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the substantial authority, and real influence, in 
the En«-lish scheme uf government. Although 
the principal part of the public business be 
transacted in the Commons, the l.ords, (repre¬ 
sented there by tlieir nominees,) in r(vality de¬ 
cade on ail important ques/ions, and iLj;ive the 
tone and chwaett)' to public affairs, hi France, 
on the contrary, the rio-hts ofV jirimop^eniture 

* 

are abolished, aristocracy has scarcely any pri¬ 
vileges, and the Chamber of Peers is a mere 
surpli#ti(>:;e, a supernumerary wheel in the 
state machine, which complicates, without ma¬ 
terially modifying; its movements. It is in 
* 

vain that the executive', in creating a pec'r, dij[^- 
nifies j^m with a title, and confers on him a 
le^^islative power; he is not thereby separated 
from the mass of the people in sentiment or in 
interest; and the spirit of liberty shows itself 
in the uppei' house, with nearly as much firm¬ 
ness and purity as in the Chamber of Deputies. 

This political condition is a natural conse¬ 
quence of the deeply-rooted feelino; of equality, 
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which (with tlie exception of the emigrant no¬ 
blesse) pervades all classes t)f Frenchmen—and 
of that abhorrence of feudality, which has arisen 
from a thousand years experience of its hor¬ 
rors. This feeling it was, that dictated the 
laws established •during* the revolution, for 
regulating* the descent of pi^perty; which, 
by breaking up<f the great estates, has eradi¬ 
cated all vested interests in state abuses, and 
has united all ranks and fortunes in one com¬ 
mon desire tor a tree and a just gov(‘rnmc"nt. 

The advantages derived from this new order 
of things, arc too immediate and tangible to 
escape popular remark ; and notwithstanding 
all the etibjts of Napoleon to raise up a new 
nobility, and all the z(!al of the Bourbons to 
re-establish the old, the dislike of artificial 
grades in society is becoming daily more 
rooted. All attem])ts to re-establish new 
houses by the creation of majorats^ have 
made no change in public, opinion ; and it is 
remarkable that the eldest sons of families 
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have shown as steady an opposition to the 
principle, as they who would have been dis¬ 
inherited by its adoption. 

It is, in fact, in the sino^le act of gavellini^ 
the French territory, tliat the wliok practical 
benefit of llic re\olution oatres ; and it is, at 
the same time, fne chief guaranti'e for the future 
d(!veloj)ment of a constitutional government. 
The dilfusion of wc'alth and of industry is a 
powerful instrument lor disseminating know¬ 
ledge, and for creating a pul)lic opinion: aiul 
the traditional remembranct; of what tlu' pea¬ 
sant was before tlu' revolution, and the con¬ 
trast of that condition with the actual state: 
ol the small j)ro])ric.‘tors, affords an argument 
for liberty, whicli no sophistry can refute, and 
no power silence. 

Wherever the right of primogeniture is ac¬ 
knowledged, there the excluded cadets of the- 
great proprietors must be supported by the peo¬ 
ple. It was so in old France ; it is so in England. 
The younger brothers, educated with the fu- 
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tiirc chiefs of their houses, necessarily adopt 
their habits and their prejudices, their turn for 
expense and idleness, and their proud contempt 
for commercial industry. To provide for them, 
the army^and navy, the church and the civil 
service, must be jJ^aced sit the disj)osition of 
the heads* of the great famil 1 *es ; and to j)Os. 
s(\ss tliis intluejice, the nobility must obtain 
sucli a power in the state, as is obviously sub 
versive of real liberty and of diffused haj)j)i- 
ness. To keep this liody in vigor, the laws 
must be so regulated as to encourage, in a 
vicious degree, the accumidation of wealth into 
few hands; so that eventually, the^ ]3(T])ulation 
must 1)0 divided into two groups—the extreme 
ricJi and the extreme poor; than which, a 

gieatci'(uirse can hardly be indicted on civilized 
man. 

In England, the energies of the people, and 
the success of their manufacturing and coin- 
meicial exertions, have tended to control and 
to disguise this catenation of invents. The 
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great industrial fortunes raik3 the apparent 
condition of the people to the level of the 
landed aristocrat; and as this species of pro¬ 
perty is to a certain degree gavelled, it re¬ 
turns a large mass of wealth back ^ upon the 
middle and inferior mnks. ^J3ut the mischief is 
still at work, ai> active agent of misevy ; and it 
shows itself in ail its deformity, in the debt, 
the taxes, and tJie |)oor rates, and the dete¬ 
riorated condition of tlie labouring classes. It 
is ill Ireland that the uneipial distribution of 
wealth produces its evil consecpiences in all 
their intensity. There, no middle class what¬ 
ever exists,^ beyond the walls of the metropolis, 
and two or three griiat towns. The whole face 
of the country shows only magnificent castles, 
or the most wretched hovels. There, no one 
is to be seen but the gentleman or the beggar. 
The head is in monstrous disproportion to the 
body of the nation; while commerce stagnates, 
capital diminishes, and pauperism, like the 
plague, is beginning to spread its infection 
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even among theT landed proprietors.* Besides 
the usual causes of this st^t^ of things, (unequal 
laws and unequal rights,) the frequent for¬ 
feitures which in the old times occurred in 
Irt'land, have still further increased the evil. 
The obvious consequence.is, that every one in 
that couniry is either above vhe necessity, or 
below the possibility, of accumulating capital. 
Every class is more or less improvident and * 
wasteful; so that each generation sees the 
country with an incix'ase of population, and 
widi a decreased means of giving to the poor 
productive employment. To meet the national 
distress, a thousand schemes arc advanced; 
emigration, domestic colonies, poor laws, forced 
culture, government interference,—all alike fee¬ 
ble and inadequate. To wrestle eflectually with 
the giant evil, it must be attacked in its causes; 


* There arc few estates of the resident landlords un¬ 
mortgaged , and the diflicully o( collecting rents from u 
paiijier tenantry is a source (»1 additional <'mharrassinent. . 
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for while these subsist/ they will swallow up 
the results of all pipior ameliorations. The 
establishment, or rather the revival, of the old 
!/avellin^ (mstom of Ireland, by breaking up 
the great properties, would prevent absentee- 

i 

ism, would improve, morals and disseminate 
knowledge; it v-ould eneourage industry and 
economy; it wo\dd improve culture, devidoj) 
internal commerce and inanulactures; and, by 
favouring the aceumulation of capital, would 
])rovide an increased employment for the poor; 
while it would admit of the reduction of all 
taxes now raised for the mei'e profit of the aris¬ 
tocracy. 

The scandalously enormous wealtli of the 
clergy, also, would not ])e tolerated for an in¬ 
stant in a country where tlie lay properties were 
not equally great; and the diffused comfort pro¬ 
duced by a better and more Christian division 
of this property alone, woidd add inconceiv¬ 
ably to the happiness of Ireland. 

13ut, to gavel the soil of Ireland, much as it 
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inig'lit add to tfie wealth, the morality, and to 
the ease of seven millions of people, would, in 
the present state of public opinion, be impos¬ 
sible. It would be a death-blow to the che¬ 
rished sryiremacy of the aristocracy ; it would 
be revolution (i. ..e. reform,) and irreligion, 
(i. e. a puriheation of the cl* arch.) It would 
shock the prejudices of the very people them¬ 
selves, wlio are as infatuated with the love of 
aristocratical distinctions as their masters. The 
only remedy, therefore, which would strike at 
the root of the national pauperism, will be tin' 
last that will be adopted ; and a long course of 
palliatives and of (juackeries wjll,'too })r()- 
bably, bc' run through, before a scientific cure 
will be attcm})ted. 

In England, likewise, the aristocratic preju¬ 
dice is of long standing; and it is fostered by 
a thousand sophisms. Of these, the main 
trunks from which the others branch, are 
—first, the imputed necessity of great houses 
to balance the regal power, and to mediate be- 
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tween king and people; and, secondly, the sup¬ 
posed advantage of-keeping territorial posses¬ 
sions in large masses, to ensure their proper 
(nilture. On both, the actual condition of 
France throws a valuable light. 

The formt^r of these pv^^positions is now 
more generally f/nd justly a})preciated by the 
people of J^ngland. Tlie office of mediator 
between the })eople and their superiors, 
(whetlier theologic.al or political,) is pretty 
well understood to consist in plundering 
them for their good : and the absurdity of ba¬ 
lanced powers in a state, has been reduced al¬ 
most to demonstration. It is now matter of 
experimental knowledge, that an aristocracy in 
constitutional governments, must either poss('Ss 
itself of the whole power of the state, or be 
content to follow in tlie train of the people. 
The former is the present condition of the Eng¬ 
lish aristo(‘rucy; the latter was its condition 
under the commonwealth. Under a mere des¬ 
potism, tlie nobility are but the first slaves of 
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the monarch, and the instruments for spreading' 

« 

tlie influence of his tyranny. 

To refute the second great sophism, of 
the superior advantagci of large, farms; it is 
needless tc^ inquire whether a nation of small 
proprietors, or one of hired’labourers and large 
farmers, is‘the happiest or the‘most powerful. 
It is sufficient to know that the scale of culture 
is, in all countries, rigorously regulated by the 
(|iiantity of capital; and that the size of farms 
is determined by a necessary law, in which the 
rights of primogeniture enter for nothing. In 
France, the cultivation varies according to the 
wealth of the province. In the soytli,* where 
the po])rdation is poor, the farms are small; 
while in the north, which is comparatively 
wealthy, farming is conducted on a larger 
scale.* In Ireland, where the estates are 


* In La Bailee, where the farm.s arc usually large, the 
small proprietors let their laud to the large, who possess 
the incaus of cultivating on a scale greater than that of their 
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largest, the farms are smallest; simply because 
the cultivators of the soil are not capitalists. 

With respect, however, to the happiness of 
individuals, the experience of France has 
been decidedly unlavourable to the rights 
of j)rimogeniture- * Since*, another mode of 
descent has b(‘en adoj)ted, the energy and 
the wealth of tlie ]>eople have developed them¬ 
selves with a wondrous rapidity. Their moral 
habits have also in]])rov('d with their case; and 
a noble simplicity and independence have been 
substituted for the s('ivility of the canaille of 
old France. If a nation were destined to de- 
])end altogicther on its own internal rc'sources, 
it is possible to conceive a case, in whieli large 
cultures would be essentially necessary to su])- 
port a dense; population. For the small larmer 
consumes more of the j^roduce of the soil 
than the large one; which certainly leaves less 


own 'I'lie same tiling takes place in etlier pro¬ 

vinces similarly circumstanced. 
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lor tlic manufacturing population and the 
idlers.* But in this increased consumption 
lies the specific advanta(>^e of the small pro¬ 
prietor. IJe is happier and richer hecause lu' 
lias more Jo consume : and it the iin])ortation 
of food he; not prevented, the condition of the 
rest of tlie population is not* injured by the 
circumstance. 

In France, the productive power of the soil 
is more than sufficient for the sustenance of 
tile people. France would naturally export 
<*orn, as she does wine, if her energies were 

well directed.* As it is, food is comparatively 

_s_ 

'riiib. fallacy is \ .cUa’ioiisly advanced in Knglaud. iJnl 
no such dense ])opulaiiun could arise in a country tolerably 
well governed. In I’oland and Indand, the pauper ]H> 2 >ula- 
tion—too great, indeed, for existing circumstances—is far 
below what the actual jiroduce of the soil would maintain, 
if justly distributed. Populations too dense for the soil are 
exclusively the ofTsprings of trade ; and trade would provide 
for their nourislnneni, if perfectly unshackled. 

* Many circumstances concur to render the condition ol 
the french jteasantry less K|ually, and less generally good. 
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chnap there; and all classes of labourers are 
on an average prosperity far beyond that of 
the English peasant. The division of pro¬ 
perties, therefore, has not hitherto operated 
to create a beg^t^arly population, ou to clu?ck 
the accumulation of ^lsuf^iciGnt national capital.* 
Nothing can be more ^ratifyin^ ‘to the eye 
of the philosopher and the philanthropist, than 


than it otlua’wi.sc would ho. In tlio south, the influence (tf the 
revolution has hcen less felt. 'J'lu' ])eoph‘, there, are ])oor, 
ignorant, and superstitious, as eonipared with those of the 
northern jU’oA'inces. Fiscal resinctious u])ou internal com- 
nierce also operate universally to de])ress a^nieulture. 
Frrors and juvjudiees on the subject of free tradi', tend to 
the same unhappy conseipiences. Notwithstanding the inarch 
of intellect, Europeans are yet only in a state of semi-bar- 
harisin. 

* Sir F. Burdett, whose aristocratic leanings on this 
point are well known, having asked General La Fayette, 
what they would do in Ph-ance, w'hen the land shall he di¬ 
vided into properties of a few square yards ; he rejilicd by 
asking, how England would manage, when it has but four 
or five proprietors. 
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the spectacle of small sli})s of land rendering the 
most hountifid crops, whicli abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris. Every rood of ground is 
iindei- a se]>arate culture, indicating', generally, 
a sc'paratGw proprietor; and the countenance, 

bearing, agd personal appe*arance of the village 

% 

inhabitants, bt'speak a corresponding ease and 
intelligence. In the great cities, the constant and 
regulated demand created by a ympulation of 
small fortunes, keej^s in activity a greater 
])ortion of internal commerce, than formerly 
r('sult('d from the (hanands of a few large 
proj)rietors. In tlic; mean time, the task of 
su])porting life and caste is less burden¬ 
some ; enormous riches less fret^uently cast 
a shade upon honourable jjovert}^ or render 
luxurious indulgences the best passport to 
good society. CoiTuptiou is not solicited by 
the too seven; ])ressure of want, or by the 
thirsting of ungratihed passions. Public opi¬ 
nion is therefore more potent, the natural mo¬ 
lality is sounder, and a gemiine civism pre- 

VOl.. II. /■ 
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vai|s, unknown to tlie venal members of close 
borouo-lis, or to tlid crouching bondsmen of 
county despots.* While this spirit prevails, 
while tlie institutions Avhich have developed 
it are in visrour, it matters little what the sub- 
sistiniv political aI’fan^ements of power may 
be. Idle laws may be as irnperlbet a secu¬ 
rity for the citizen, aoainst the encroachments 
of arbitrary sway, as can be conceived; liberty 
must eventuallj" triumph ; for a nation oi 
small proprietors is not to be subdued—it is not 
to be gulled and defrauded. Tkdbre the lace 
of such a nation, the cunning of the Jesuit is 


Notliiii" can sliow tlu* liboralizinj? tendency of gavel- 
lin" in a stronger liglit than the recent elections in h’ranee. 
Tlie cha-tive Irancluse is reduced to its niiniinnm of ex¬ 
tent. I'lie eighty thousand richest inhahitants alone e.xer- 
cise the right ; yet the returns art', with fei\- exce|)tions, jiiire, 
and in the well-understood interests of the country. How 
the heart .sickens, and the mind is shaken, by the opposite 
jiietnre of fraud, jierjnry, and cgoti.sm, so frequently ex¬ 
hibited in the elections of aristoeratical England ' 
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ibily; tlie self-will of the despot is feebleness. 
Even under existing- (dfcumstanccs, France, 
with all its drawbacks and all its dilHcnlties, 
after passing through two foreign occupations 
and thirty* years of unceasing revolution and 
warfare, ii; still the happiest and most prosper- 
ous nation of Europe: and this, simply be¬ 
cause a distribution of wealth, favourable to 
industry, has freed it from the tyranny of a 
wasteful master caste, and has allowed tin* 
people the opportunity of exerting thmr in¬ 
dustry to the greatest posssblo advantage. 
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NoTJHNft flpranp,cs niy sy.st('m of tompovameats 
and hereditary or^^anizalion, more than the (Or¬ 
leans family of onr times. Tliere is not a 
(piality or disposition in tlie present ueneration 

4 

tlial recalls the eharaeter of tlie imbecile and 
misehiievons brother of Louis XIV., whose 
inordinate folly was the cause of more than one 
useless crime ;—tliere is nothin^- about them 
of the Regent, save his good nature, and love 
of arts and letters ; or of Egalite, but his bon 
honwue and popidar manners. Either the rai'e 
has liecn liappily crossed, or events liavc acted 
most favourably upon it. The great school of 
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advei’sity in wliicli tliO pi’cseut duke was bred/ 
uiifl ill which he so long , stnio-olod for a Lare 
sLd:)sistencc, was far more profitable to virtue 
and intellect, than Belle chassc, governed 

as it was by the presiding Minerva of the Pal a is 
Hoyale. One probable result of this rough 
tuition, w/is his sending his’son and heir aji- 
parent to a public seminary, to come in contact 
with his fellow-citi/,ens, to stand tin* rubs and ' 
eliecks of c([ua]ity, and to require those jirai*- 
tieal notions of life and society, whicliqiublie 
schools alone can ti'ach. Between the Euro- 
])ean edneation and manly lioyhood of the ])u<' 
de Cdiartres, and the go-cart breeding of his 
cousin, the Due dc* Bourdeaux, (tliat hot-liouse 
])lant of tlic old noyal nursery,) tliere is a 
formidable difference. 

Being at a ball at Lord Stuart’s, 1 observ¬ 
ed a young man passing hastily through 
a group of his gay military contemporaries, 
with a nod for one, and a word for another, and 
h'ading out his partner to the first vacant jilaee 
he ciiuld lind, m one ol llu' ([uadiilles. lb- 
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might have been Ensign any body, of any 

regiment, or a simple attache to some of tlie 

('inba.ssies, (cxce])t that upon this occasion, 

t1ie attaches \v(;re in a s})lendid masquerade 

costiune,) so little notice or distinction did he 

« 

receive or claim. This young man was th(.‘ 
I3uc de Chartre,'.. But, “ O bo.w unlikt” 
the Due (!(', Chaitres of the old times of the 
Lorainc Minuet ! No special place reserved 
in tlie dam-e foi’ tin; possible successor of 
Louis XIV. on the tlirone of France! No 
homage to Monseigneur ! No personal ad¬ 
dress of Grand Prince!" Spirit of Dan- 
geau ! ‘if thou couldst look down from the 
celestial antichambers of your limbo of valets 
and courtiers, what would you say to this ! 

When we arrived in Paris, the receptions 
at the Palais Royale were over; the Duke and 
Duchess, with their family, had retired to their 
villa, in the vicinity of the capital, and the 
Dm- de Chartres had, immediately after the 
ambassador’s b-all, set out on his visit to Eng¬ 
land aod Ireland. Some one, howevT'r, ])ro- 
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posed to*us, to see the Orleans Gallery. We* 
were, at the moment, lowering' through that 
gallery of galleries, the Mus^e; and so we pro- 
ceed(Hl straight from the old Italian master’s, 
(to which, by-the-bye, after our first visits to 
the Louvre, we always hurried,) and entered 
the modern school in the Palais Royale—a most 
trying transfer of our dazzled observation. 

It is a (cynical, but a just remark, that men . 
sutler more by their good nature, than by their 
selfish qualities. The exertions of good nature, 
like those of charity, being made either in favour 
of the unfortunate', (too frequently another word 
for the unwise,) or of the vicious, it 4 nust, in 
nine cases out of ten, prove a source of vexa¬ 
tion and disappointment. This is especially 
true in the arts. Excellence there, requires 
no [)]-otection, and leaves no scope for good na¬ 
ture; while mediocrity, whatever may be done 
in its behalf, will, after all, find its own hwel. 
In my little sphere, I have found this to hold 
good almost invariably. Those I have endea- 
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voured to serve, I'y what is culled pusliiuti 
lliem, (when tluur own merits have not at once 
raised them above all dejiendcnce on others,) 
have rarely lbrK,’ivcn me the failure of my hind 
but ill-judged exertions.'^ 

c 

The [)atriolism of the J)uc, d’Orh'ons has in¬ 
duced him to lavish larixe sums on the works 
ol' youiiL*’ French artists, sometimes judicioiiNly 
e\])ended, sometimes perhaps indiscreetly ; but 
in both eases, theartists are just whert'they weri' 
in pid)lic estimation. Amouo’ tin' various cants 
of criticism, there is none more erroneous than 
that which is for ever dc'plorin^- the iie!i,leet of 
the mochirn school. To buy an old ])icture at 
an enormous prux', simply because it is old, is 


I'liis may look like arrogance : lint wliere tlieve is 
symjKitliy for tlio.se who liime to stni^i>]e along- llie np-liill 
path to profes.sional eminence, aiul an hearty good will to lose 
no opportunity of befriending them, much may he done 
without either the rank or the fortune which ai'e implii'd in 
the vulgar and ordinary signilication of patronage. 
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ail undoubted act of ^^purious taste, and like 
all other aflectations, yidienlous.* But to 
forego a g’ood picture when within reach, for 
the juirpose of giving- a preference to con- 
teinporaiy art, merely because it is contempo¬ 
rary, is no less absurd. There is but one legi- 
timate reason for purchasing works of art, and 
that is to be found in their merit ; and tlie 

* J lie (•(njijilaiiit o( want of jiatroiiai^e, so frcijiiently iit- 
lered by Jtritisli artists and erities, d’m any degree well fonnd- 
I'd, is inneli more the result of sajierabundant mediocrity and 
an overstocked maiket. j!lxcessive taxation, glowing liabils 
ol luxury, a taste for the ])ositive in jileusnre, and, above 
all, the universal ambition ‘ to get iiji the 4tick* (as it is 
(idled) in society, contribute to render the I’lnglisli jiublu' 
indiJleirnt to ilie jiossession of works of art ; and the narrow 
scale of the iiatkmal (lomestic an bilecture is still a greatei 
obstacle to collecting : but after all, painU'rs of decided emi- 
nence find little or no difliculty in selling their works; and 
tliciv is no more reason why bud inctiires should he bought, 
than any other defective article of eonimercc. Of the nit'- 
diocre, the production far exceeds any possible market, in 
any, the nicest pictuic-loi iiig comniiniiu . 
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business of the artist is' to produce such pic¬ 
tures as will force a sale. If he cannot do this, 
he has no claims on the public, and would be 
better employed, both for himself and for so¬ 
ciety, in pursLiiiif);' some other branch of indus¬ 
try. In France there is a good deal of nation¬ 
ality in the public i'eeling on this point; and 
the revolution has not wholly eradicated the 
old-fashiotu'd notions of protection and patron- 
ag’e. The consecpience, as it respects the mo¬ 
dern collection of the Due d’Orleans, is, that 
it contains some inferior pictures : still there is 
in it a sufficient number of the works of the 
great living masters, to redeem the rest. 

Of the Orleans Gallery I could obtain 
no catalogue to bring away with me ; but, as 
far as 1 remember, the finest specimens in 
it of the modern school, were the bat¬ 
tle and sea-pieces of the admirable Vernets, 
that distinguished race of hereditary artists, 
whose' excellence lies in their genius having 
preserved the stamp of their te*,mperament. 
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'riiere is notliing va^ue, nothing false in their 

• 

noble pictnres. Facts and nature are their 
stud}^; their easels are placed before their sub¬ 
jects like a camera obscura; and lines, lights, 
tints, and^ shades, throw themselves on the 
(‘anvas, and remain there, permanent and faith¬ 
ful to their great originals. Let ambitious me¬ 
diocrity, with its eyes in the air, and its head 
in the clouds, learn from these artists that the 
sole inspiration of genius is truth. Pass from 
the juctures of tlie Verncts (the battle of Je- 
mappe, for instance) to the Ossianic school of 
black and white masses, the sublime grotesque 
of fantastic grouping, with its tremeijdofis depth 
ot shadows and gigantic proportions; “ look 
upon this picture and on this,” and then, if you 
have eyes, “ on this fair mountain leave to 
feed, and batten on this moor,” if you can. 

Many of the pictures of H.Vernet tell stories 
delightful thus to read, in all the glow of na¬ 
ture’s own colouring.. Such is Iris picture of 
the Duke of Orleans seeking shelter at the 
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hospital ()1‘ St. Gotliard—an event that oeeiirreci 
ill 1793, when he was the vouiia; and di^stitiite 
Due de Chartres. On foot, with little money, 
and followed by a single domestie, the duke 
presented himself at the eon vent gate. Ih; 
rung the bell, and a cajiuehin appeared at the 
window, and asked in Italian, “ What do you 
want ?”—“ Some nourishment for my (‘oinjia- 
nion and myself,” replied the wanderer. We 
do not receive foot passengc.'rs, or jiersons ol‘ 
your sort, here,” rejoined the capuchin. “ llul, 
reverend fatluT, we will pay whatever you 
demand,” said the Duke. “ No, no, the inn 
o])posit(^ i.s good enough for you,” said the 
monk; and pointing to a misc'rahle shed, wluui' 
the muleteers stop for rel’reshment, he shut the 
Avindow and disajijieared. Tlie scenery (.>!’ 
xMount St. Gotliard, in the hands ol' Vernel, 
with figures so interesting as those of tlu' ca¬ 
puchin at the window, and the young princi' 
wit!) liis faithful servant beneath, form one of 
iIk' most intt'i’esliiig subjects that can be ima- 
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'_^in(‘cl. TIh* “ combat d'avant paste," and tin* 

“ o;rcnadicr blcssc" by t1fc same artist, have 
Ix'cii celebrated in tlie verse of Count Anatole 
de Alontcsqniou ; but liis Battle of Jemappe is. 

I believe, Ids chef-d^(Cuvre. 

Amono’,the modern portraits in tlie Orleans 
(falbayan* the head of (Jeneral Foy, and a fine 
pielure of Madame de Stael, by Gerard. They 
are l)oth livin';-, sj)eakiny’ pictures. Then, what 
divine eontem})orary ])ortr[dts of the times ol* 
the Ninons and the Sevignes, the delicious 
sik'te r/e.v memoir upon which we are all still 
leeding and gloating-! Tinx's of vice and folly, 
f)f tln^ rack and the wheel, of poisonings and 
leftre.s de e<telief, why were ye so amusing? 
There are also j^iortraits ol' ministers and 
mistresses — of Maintenons and Peres de la 
Chaise, and a fine one (by Philip de Chain- 
|)aigne) of Cardinal Ma/arin, (who has by no 
means that “ aria di frate ” one might have 
expected in an Italian priest,) and a magnificent 
head of Cardinal di Richelieu, by the same 
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artist. There are likewise portraits of La 
Valliere,* of Mad. de Montespan, of Charlotte 
de Baviere Diiehess d'Orleans, of Henriette 
d’Orleans, and many other successive beauties 
of tlie French court, bearing’ the ^cachets of 
Nanteuil, Mignard, and Rigaud, and Coypel.-j^ 
A series of historical pictures, by‘native and 
modern artists, of considerable merit, as paint- 

* 7’liis jjortruit of INfatl. dc la A'alliorc is ])ai]itcd (uftor 
an original luiiiialuiv Lolonging to the late Dueliess d’Or¬ 
leans) by a chamiing modern aitist, INladlle. Soplue Allant. 
There are also ]>ortraits of 01i\er (’romwell, and of the 
V^iseointe de'J'nrenne, In Mignard. that parlieularlv stinelv 
us. 

-f- Among the old masters, is the portrait of Fraiieis the 
First, hy I’itian. Of tla; modi'rn artists \\hose works have 
been added to the sigarh collections of Fn and the Palais 
Royale, the Due de ISIontpensier, th*' gifted and helovisl 
brother of th(' Due d’Orleans, de.si'rves an especial notice. 
His pictures of Henriette of England, (queen of Charles the 
First,) and of Henry the Fourth, after the originals by Poi- 
bus, in the collection of the King of England, are fai 
bevmd the ordinary value of amateur productions. 
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ing- faithfully and amusingly the scenes which 
have occurred in the Palais Royale, forms an 
interesting part of the collection. Every one 
knows the history of this edifice. It was built 
by Cardiiial de Richelieu, and bequeathed by 
him to hjs royal victim, as being fit only for 
the residence of kings. It had been the scene 
of his own gorgeous pomp of representation. 
There, was his chapel, in which he celebrated 
mass, like Leo the Tenth. There, too, was his 
theatre, in which he listened to his own cold 
and pedantic compositions, and in which his 
vanity was taught so cruel a lesson, in the in¬ 
voluntary homage paid to the poor anrl humble 
Corneille, while it was denied to his own all 
potent but inefi'ec-tive muse. There, also, is 
the cabinet of his wily successor in the double 
ministry of church and state, Mazarin, where 
the weak and devoted Anne of Austria was 
duped into measures which roused the nation 
to a sense of its degradation, and nearly cost 
her son his crown. In the Palais Royale Louis 
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tlie Fourteciitli was c-radled and reared—-not 
(‘(iijeat(‘d. fie was not tauj^lit eitlier to sj)cll 
or to write; and he seems to have jheked up a 
little of tlies(' elementary arts hy ehanee. 1 
liad reecntly in my hands a letter of his, w liieh, 
l)ot}i for its writinii’ ajid orl]ioom])]iy, was a 
miracle of royal illiterat(*ness. Thc'* iLfiioraiiee 
ot sovereigns was point in the jVlac’hia\ellian 
system oi those times. Kinj^s woidd not edu¬ 
cate their ehildren, of whose future re])utation 
they were je-alous. Ministers would not en- 
iio'hten the puj)ils tiiey intended to govern. 
Society, up to tlie heiiinning- of the last century, 
was a cavern of banditti; and every robber 
feared tlie other, and stood g'uarded aL^aiiist his 
tn'achery. Tlie most dramatic scenes of tlu' 
Fronde wau-e enacted on the; sta^e of the Palais 
Poyale —scenes whicli give the full me'asure oi' 
the depravity of the times in wdiicli tluy oc¬ 
curred. As long as tlie i-ysistance of the fron- 
deiirs to ihe most scandalous oppression re¬ 
mained in the hands of the tiers-ctat, it workt'd 
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well ; but when the princes of the blood 
broui^ht their vices and folly, their personal 
ambition, and vaccillating weakness, to mar the 
honest efforts of the citizens, the cause of the 
country lyscame hopeless. With them, old 
friendshi]\s and close consanguinity formed no 
trustworthy ties. The Princes de Conde and 
de Conti, the Dukes of Orleans, Beaufort, and 
Longucvillc, sold, betrayed, and ruined each 
other; while the gallant and clever de Roche- 
foucault, and the witty and profligate de Retz, 
t urned, like girouettea., from party to party, and 
fought for or against prince or people, as best 
served the purposci of the moment,* th*cir pas¬ 
sions, or their caprices. Thus was the pro¬ 
gress of improvement suspended, the liopes of 
the nation baffled, and a century of bigotry and 
tyranny prepared, that terminated in the revo¬ 
lution which the descendants of so many of 
the.se vei'satile chieftains now live only to 
deplore. 

From this period, the history of the Palais 

VOl .It ,, 
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Royale is that of the Orleans family. There, 
Gaston, the brother, (but as it now ap])ears, not 
tin; only brotlier, of Louis the Fourteenth,) re- 
eeived the hand of the beautifid Henrietta of 
England; who, both as a woman and cjj^olitieian, 
evinced that tlic court of London wa^s not more; 
virtuously fastidieus tlian that of France. 

In the salon ilc reception of that most unfor¬ 
tunate. Dudiess began, and (as far as all tliat is 
best in sentiment is concerned) ended, the im¬ 
mortalized loves of Lo\iis the Fourteenth and La 
Valliere. On the scenes which succeeded 
under the Regent, for the honour ol' humanity 
and the ]Mirity of morals, be tin; curtain 
dropped for ever. Then came those c.oteries 
of love and learning, where the Muses and 
Graces partook in the political and amatory 
intrigues of the times; and when' the prima 
donna of the repei'toire appeared, us ‘‘ the 
mother of the church ” and the friend of 
Fgalite» 

Ihcturcs from all these remarkable epochs, 
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viih! IVoni others equally entertaining','’' aduii- 
rahly conceived, and tolerably executed, deco¬ 
rate the walls ol’ the ^reat gallery of the palace, 
'riu y ar(' by yonng artists, and give inneli ])ro- 
mist' of fnt«re exc'cllence. Being taken from 
modern stouy, tln'y are of the romantic sc'liool. 
.Among thoi?e wliich particularly struck me, was 
• Anne ol’Austria showingtheyoung King asleep 


' .Aiiuiii” Madt nioisi'lK' df and IMadanie 

dc la \'allit“r(', ni tli(‘ Convent ot tin* Visilalion at Cliadlol, 
ti)’ l)i ns, is ])arlu'nUalv allractive to the readers of 
rreni h memoirs. 'The habit of the “ Sernr liOnise,” and 
I he sj)]endid loiletti' of tlie Court Cad\, form a |)ieiiires(jne 
contrast, wliieli is llms poetically described hy JNltidemoiselle 
Delphine Cay, in her lines npon this picture;— 

“ Sous le handean sacrc des sanirs dn repentir. 

La ])remicTc a cache sa hlonde clievelure, 

L’antre, (gte Pele>^ance a pris soir de vetir 
Des fetes de la cour, a j^arde la parnre 
Le vent <pii rafraichit la hrulante saison, 

Fait frissoner ses vetemens de soie, 

Et sm le fnnebre gazou 

De son riclu' mantcan la pourpre sc deploie.” 
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ill Ills cliainbor in tlic Palais Royale, to tlie 
FroiulEiirs/’ The contrast of tlie swcc't repose pi 
the sle('])ini»- boy, with the strong-, passionate 
ieatures of t\iv J'rofidcur.s, and with the anxions, 
f(‘arfnl looks of tlie mother and (pteen, is ex¬ 
tremely fine. Tlua'e is also a pietuve of “ Car¬ 
dinal Riehelien celebrating’ Mass,” in his 
splendid <*]iapel; and another of “ Cardinal 
de Ret/, at the head of the Fromh'urs,” who 
ajiproaeh the palace to obtain the liberation of 
their magistrates: likewise the “ Entree ol 
the Due d’Orleans into the Palais Royale,” 
leading in his beautiful bride, Henrietta of 
England. • Of this last picture, the extraordi¬ 
nary imbecility of the Duke's countenance is 
the most remarkable trait. The heads are, ol’ 
course, historical; and Henrietta is a true 
Stuart. “ Doctor Franklin received by the 
late Due d’Orleans, in the midst of his Fa¬ 
mily,” is an interesting })ic,ture. The lady 
in bliu' satin, in the corner, is Madame de 
Oenlis. 
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While* the* memory and imagination fiml 
tlii'ir lull account in these happy realizations 
of scenes and persons, so lon«; associated with 
both, tin* heart and all the home sympathies of 
nature have a rc'sting’ place in the jirivate 
apartments of the jirc'sent illnstrions tamily. 
The sitting-.rooin, like the boudoir attac^hed to 
it, was worthy to belong to some highly edu- 
cat('d, tasteful, and rational English lady; and 
what more can be said of any domestic apart- 
jiK'ni ? Tliat a family belonging to royalty 
should live togetlier, as if they w'erc united by 
tlic common ties of ordinary humanity; that 
they should not be sep'.irated in distiyct •pavil- 
lions, and placed under the guardianship of 
ladies of honour; (the waitresses titrees in 
leality, or in expectation, of the head of the 
1‘amily;) is a novelty in the social arrange¬ 
ments of the house of Bourhon ! Every thing 
in tlicse apartments denotes ease, and comfort, 
and habitability: in a word, change in royal 
habits and royal manners; change from the 
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Niliisli exclusion, or public exhibitions of ntyal 
life of the last century, to that rational, social, 
domestic, and Imman intercourse, which must 
charactei ise the intimate, relations of “ })ropin- 
tjuity ami Itlood.' m all ranks, undei’ the im- 
pix)ved institutions of the ]>resent times. 


Wlu ii it is lh;it tlic J)uc d ()ileans liiis n - 

j)mch.is('d (lie ()( li!s (lun Mi]>t‘l'l) galleiies, (those of 

the (.’liuleaii d’ldii and the Palais lto>ale,) his own hy inhe- 
iilanee, hut wlneh had hi eii sold al the re\olulion, Idshhevat 
jiationaoe of modern at lists heconies still move remaikalile. 
besides eolleelin;^ tin- jtieluies ol (iertnd, Clros, the \ Li nets, 
I lersent, I’leot, (<fanet,Miehallon, fsahev, and other I ’ti-neh 
iivtisls, he h'as c‘Ueonriiu,ed the sehool ol nature, h\ colh'i I 
my (he admirahle jiiodiietioiis of the t'leinish iind Dntth 
j>aniti-is, Diolhny, Omeyunek, \Vatelet, Veihi<‘(dvho\en, 
Van ()s, Steuben, Swehtiek, ^e. tXe. One ol the most e\- 
{\\\\s\\i' lahlt'iiii.v dc (jcitii', in the Orleans eolh'ction, is the 
inteiior ot Drolhny’s house, in th(‘tine de Ihie. Diolhny, 
who died in Ikins in IStlT, was one ol' llie most adnnvaitle 
jiamU rs ol his tiyi' or sehool. Sell-edueated, and the arli/.an 
ol his own sueei'ss, he was a line illustralion ol’ yenius. 
ills “ Mar,nn d Vendre," “ Petd ('oiimtissatrc," and his 
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“ Marrhande d'OraiKjvs," hav e all llu* fivsliiic.ss and fidelity 
of the old Flemish school, i]i its best times.” 

While this work was going to press, 1 received, through 
the kindness of a friend i‘(|iuilly respectable and res])ected, 
lh(‘ Connl de G'onelaux, the French (knisnl at Dnblin, the 
annising am^ instructive work, (ho ” Notice lli.stori(ji(e sto¬ 
les Ttitdeati.v de ta (JaJterie d’Or/eans,” par J. Vafottl, 
the Duke’s ;|jri\ate secretary. It is intended as a catalogue 
ratsototce hill, in fact, forms a new modc*of writing his¬ 
tory under the most tangible and instructive of all forms. , 
M. V aloul is author ot many other agreeable works, among 
nbicli “/.o Fille d’tin MtiiisIreN a political novel, is the 
mosi remarkable. 
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I HAVE just had a visit from one of those 
elever Frenchmen whom nature has made 
witty, but whom am])ition misleads into the 
attempt to be imaginative. As long as such 
num stick to the facts of life, whicli their 
brilliant talent knows so well how to adorn in 
narration, they are delightful; but tlu; moment 
they deviate into the regions of fancy and ab¬ 
straction, tliey become vague, diffuse, and un¬ 
interesting. I tremble when a French lite- 
rateur begins to talk of Ossian and Child 
Ilarolde ; and am only placed at my ease, when 
he returns to the events of the moment. On 
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the rcalititis of politics,* society, manners, mo¬ 
rals, literature, the French intellect is on ’its 
own ground; but raise it from the earth into 
the regions of ideality, and, like Antaeus, it is 
no longer invincible. Sublimity is not the 
department in which the French excel; they 
Jiave as yet exhibited every other quality of 
genius, and may well dispense witlf this least 
useful and amusing of mental attributes. Who 
would not rather be “ touched” than “ rapt”— 
awakened,' than “ inspired ?” A glimpse of 
the Al})s is magnificent and exciting, but for 
a constant residence, the pavillion D’Orsai in 
the Champs Elysees is preferable (in my 
mind) to the convent of St. Bernard : thus, 1 
suspect, I should prefer my clever friend. Mon¬ 
sieur de-to Milton himself, as a fire-side 

companion. 

It was apropos to some observation 1 had 
made on the politics of the day, Monsieur 
— said to me, “ 1 see you have become 
une Madame da Canape C 
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“ l)\i Canape ! wliat does that mci'iii ?” 

‘It means that you are a doctrinaire. I 

supjmse yon have been inoculated by-, 

with wliom 1 sow you at the opera, and wdio is a 
most inveterate one, and of tlie old sehool too. ’ 
“ ITow fur, piay, do you go baek for that 
epithet ? In France, every thing elianges with 
a rajhdity tliat (.piite confounds all ordiuai’y 
ideas of time and its modes.” 

“ TJie sehool 1 allude to, dates 1‘roni the 
reign of Monsi(Hir de C4i/,es, whom you left 
in the summit of his power, when you went to 
Italy in 181<S. It fell with the .si/athnc dc 
Z>rAyc«/erestablished by its patron.” 

“ iSysthnc de bascule ! one ought really tu 
have a dictionary oi politie/al phra.ses and nick 
names of the day.’ 

“ Systhne dc bascule, means a system which 
balances between the royalists and liberals ; 
which plays off, each against the other; and 
by which the former are put down on the plea 
that they desire a counter-revolution; while 
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the second are kc])t UTider, on the jjreteiice 
tliai they are seeking to bring back the repnl)- 
lic of 1793. The ministry of De Cazes is 
that to wliich France may address lier bitterest 
reproaches. He liimself had the entire con- 
tideiice of tlie kiiiL!: ; and havin<jf omitted to 
(‘dect tho^se ameliorations whicli were tliiis 
placed within Iris reach, he, in etlect, has 
thrown the country a qnnrter of a century back* 
ii) its cai'cer of liberty.” 

“ Voii young men are always attributing 
iiior(‘ to persons than to things. It seems, at 
least, probable that De Cazes was the man of 
hjs day, and a necessary conscqiicnc«e of the 
then existing (•ircAimstanccs. Think of the 
men he succeeded, the Vaublancs and the 
Bfcuuises ! Coming after their incapacity, and 
tlu'ir devotion to despotism, his half measures 
weie amendments, and were, perhaps, as mueh 
as the temper of the court woidd admit.” 

De Cazes wtis, liowever, iii my opinion, 
more dangerous than men whose ineflicienev 
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WHS so apparent, on the surface. De Ca/.es 
was at least adroit, and, witli the apjiearance of 
liberality, first showed the possibility of violating- 
with impunity the Chart('; while, worse than 
all, we owe to him the aristocratic law ol 
election, wliich established the greater ('lec'toral 
colleges, and which led immediately to that 
of the septennality of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. It was he too, who degraded the Chamber 
of Ihicrs, by creating sixty-four new iiK'inbers ut 
a batch ; and who introduced severe laws against 
the press, and re-established the censorship, 
from which it had been so recently ch'livered. 
In this ministry figured Mole, Pasc|ui('r, and 
Laisne, who are now cited by some of the libe¬ 
rals as the great advocates for liberality ; and 
their return to office is looked forward to with 
liope, by men of a decidedly liberal cast.” 

“ In politics, as in love,” I said, “ these returns 
are generally difficult. For one minister that 
is sent adrift by a l)arty, there are ten discarded 
because they have ceased to fit the times. A 
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minister who ^’oes with his ag'C and country, 
ivil] usually hold his place, in spite of faction, 
as lonu’ as public opinion is of the slii^htest 
weight. Or even if the ' jc Ic veux^ of the 
monarch exclude him from office, lie will con¬ 
tinue to resign over opinion, when he has ceased 
to minister for it. If he himself does not re¬ 
turn to ])ower, his principles will. This was 

• 

tlie case with Mr. Canning; and it would have 
been with the Duke of Wellington, had he gone 
out on the Catholic (piestion. But, to go back 
to your doctrinaires ,—what are they ?—what 
does the term mean ?” 

“ \V hy, doctrinaire was a name gu'en by 
De Cazes to his own ])arty, or, at least, 
ac,cc'])ted by him for its designation. It re- 
])resents a species of liheralisine du boudoir, 
which looks rather to the predominance of 
a coterie, than the triumph of a principle; 
something like the liberalism of the princely 
frondcurs of Mazarin’s time, or rather that 
of your own aristocratic whigs in England; 
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- ;i i;ishioiia))le liberalism — sucli as a man 
of (jiiality may aflopt Avitlioiit loss of caste, aii<l 
without incurrina' tlu' dauber of la'ina; eou- 
fomided with radicals, democrats, and otliei’ 
vulgar castes ! ’ 

“ Oh ! I se(>, liberalism iu a court hoop aud 
la])pets; not 


‘ 'r!i‘.‘ 1)U\()in (;nr and (iic, 

'I'lic inonnlain n> ni]i]i.’ 

But \v('re these doctrinaires, then, anti-revolu ¬ 
tionists ? ” 

“ Th('y wcr(‘ far from denying the bem^hls of 
tin; revolution, but they wished to sto]) its fur¬ 
ther progress, or at least to direct, by intria’iu', 
what should have been left to the impulse of 
the new institutions. In place of the frankness 
which b(']()n*>'s to the politics of the nineteeiitli 
eentuiy, they substitut(*d a jmlitical and j^hilo- 
sophical mysticism, which might have belonged 
to tin; dnlhous liberality of the imperial re¬ 
gime, but which now is ])erfectly out of date. 
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Of this system, one doctrine only was clear and 
explicit; namely, that the party shonld act in¬ 
dependently both of royalism and liberalism. 
Tliey wished to govern the country rather like 
schoohnastcu's, than statesmen.” 

‘‘ But why has this term doctrinaire been 
:i))plied to tJie party ( What does it mean?” 

‘‘ The term was so aj)plied because tliat 
|)arty, and more especially its literary adherents, 
lead nrade themselves remarkable for a some¬ 
what ])ompous and j)edantic display of scaence 
in their opinions, and endeavoured to connect 
lh(‘ir politics with certain metaphysical posi¬ 
tions. Their ])rincipal reasoning's j-oll* u]>on 
o(MK‘i'al and abstract jwopositions, and they 
strive to »'ive to all their dicta the forms of de¬ 
monstration. To a ministry afraid, or unwillin*^ 
to proceed frankly in ji determinate direction, 
the sort ot intellect that leads to abstractions 
and verbal subtilties is invaluable. In its dis¬ 
tinctions and definitions, the naked truth may 
be clothed in such a masquerade costume, as 
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will render its natural outlines perfectly in¬ 
visible. On tlie other hand, persons of this 
class, who want the firmness to push simple 
ehanentary truths through all the rigour of 
their consequences, would naturally ally them¬ 
selves with a ministry whose want of clear 
views th(‘y readily mistake for •moderation. 
Thus it happens, that the chief supporters of 
the political sect, are Kantists in philosophy, 
and mystics in religion,—persons of warm ima¬ 
gination and uncertain judgment.” 

“ But who are the persons of rank belonging 
to this party 

“ The high-priest of the sect is Royer 
Collard, professor of philosophy ; a mystic 
in religion, a metaphysician in ])olitics— 
d'aillcurs honuHe homnie. Then there are 
Guizot, an able and an honest man, and Villo¬ 
ma inc, whom you must know as an elegant and 
eminent liter at tur; and M. Barante also held 
office under Mons. de Gazes. A place was 
said to have been made for the Due dc Broglie, 
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j'o]’ tlic vain purpose of' trying’ to detach liini 
from tlie liberals, to whom, however, he is now 
firmly united. vVmong' the leading doctrinaires! 
may also be reckoned the two Counts Germain, 
and Beugnot, ex-prefets of the imperial regime ; 
and IVIons. Keratry, a thorough liberal, an able 
writer, and,an honest man. How he contrived 
1o ])lace himself on the famous canayc doc¬ 
trinaire is difficult to imagine." 

From what you tell me, am 1 then to 
conclude that the doctrinaires are a sect, 
latlu'r than a party—a 7nela?ige of individuals 
ol' many different sliades of opinion, neither 
wliolly liberal nor absolutely royaf,—tind us 
fanciful and sentimental in their politics as in 
their religious notions." 

“ A pea pri^s, Aladame. On the downfall 
of De Ca/es, they were driven by the violence 
of VikMle into the rear of the liberal party, to 
which, however, they are rather attached than 
incorj)orated. Still, you will discover in the co¬ 
lumns ol “ Tlu^ (idobe,’ (the espfcicial organ ol' 
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t])c party,) that tli(Mr seiitiinent.s arc more de¬ 
cided and their oj)inioiis iiihiiitely more liberal, 
than th('V A\ere ten vears ba(*k ; * insoinneh 

ft. V 

that litth' now la mains, (at least in that journal,) 
ol' the old doctrinaln’s, save their ton doctoral^ 
In s])iT(' of ^^hieh, ’ I la'plied, “ the (ilobe 
is an honest ajid an (ailiii’ht(‘ned .production. 
Hut this Mce of style, allowing, it ('xists, so na 
tural to yoiinii' writers, will pass off, with what¬ 
ever else does not belonj^' to the aii'e. ^ on must 
now sp('ak to society as vessels hail each other 
at sea, briefly and to the fact. The ‘ ship 
a-hoy !’ style alone suits a time, wlnai the 
breath* of, opinion drives on the intelh'ctual 
vessel with such rapidity. The da\s of but¬ 
ton-holding- and prosing are gone by; and bre- 


* 'I’lie working of llie existing aristocratie version of the 
British (onstitntion has become better known in b'rance, 
since the peace, wbicb lias jiowcrfiilly ojierated in curing 
the better jiortion of the doctrinaires of their blind admira¬ 
tion of Mnglisb theories. 
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vity lias become no less the soul of wisdom 
than of wit. This the (xlobists are already 
learninp^; they havt^ honesty, zeal, and talent 
in abundance; and are far too ^ood to belono- 
permanent^v to a si'c.t or a manner, either in 
o])inion or in literature. Hitherto, perhaps, 
they have.lived too exclusively amono^st eacdi 
otlu'r, and have listened too frecpiently to their 
own voices. But the exigencies ol’ modern 
])olitics will soon bring them into contact with 
the world ; and in that .>chool they will learn 
the narroAvness of sectarianism, its incompati¬ 
bility Avith truth; and, directing their valuable 
energies in the spirit of the age to jvhfch they 
belong, they Avill fulfil their honest and honour¬ 
able mission, till time and events shall require 
other agencies : for even 

C/ 


‘ Tho groat globe it self, 

Yoa, all which it inhorits, shall dissolve. 
And, like this nnsnhstantial pageant, faded, 
la’ave not .a rack hehind.'” 

r 2 
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“ IVaiislate tliat for me, asked iny agree¬ 
able interlocutor. 

“ No, no ; it is worth learning English, to b(‘ 
able to read it in tlu' original.” 

“ Yon liave given me a motive dc lie 

said, “ to do so ; and when we meet next s[)ring 
in Ireland, yon shall find 1 know more ot the 
fond dc la languc tlian Figaro himself.” 
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Kvkhy body in France is so kind ! Books were 
continually pouring- in on all sides, which pro¬ 
mised to make admirable amusement i'or the 
stormy winter evenings in Ireland—some from 
authoi's, some IVom publishers, many Irom 
literary friends. Among these, however, one 
bore so strange a title, that I was tempted to 
anticipate, and to look it over, even amidst the 
bustle of Paris, which leaves no time even for 
title pages. It was called “ L' Am Mort, on 
la Femme Guillotinee," and its object was to 
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ridicule the iiielaiicholy absurdities of the ex- 
a^u’crated roinautieists, uJio too often have 
been misled into seekiiiijf emotion through a 
cynical display of the most disgusting infirmi¬ 
ties and degrading vices of our nature. Ex¬ 
changing the patlietie for the atrocious, the 
sublime for the horrible, and tin* siinple for tlu; 
vulgar, they outrage nature in attemj)ting to 
j)aint lier, and nauseate tlic imagination they 
intc'ud to ('xcite. In tlius exposing, by an 
exaggerated parody, the })revalcnt sins against 
taste and common sense, and perhaj^s not witli- 
out the idea of denouncing some of tlu' many 
errors y.^hich an* obvious in the actual consti¬ 
tution of society, the autlior has sketclu'd, ^ith 
a broad and free pciudl, scenes of real life—its 
crimes and its vices—vvhicli, like tlie dissec¬ 
tions of the dead, it may be; necessary to dis¬ 
play, for the interests of science, bnt which do 
not bear an irrcccrent exposure to the casual 
s})ec1ator. From a premature acquaintance 
with such scenes, youth amf innocence recpiire 
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to be proft-‘c:te{]—tlie soiitary instance in which 
i^noi'ance is bliss,’ and wisdom worse than 
folly. Th(‘ horrors :ind miseries thus seh'cted 
havti also the additional disadvantage of raising 
tlie author to snch occasional displays of ear¬ 
nestness and feeling, as materially deduct 
from the edeet of the jiarody, and for a while 
leave it uncertain whether he docs not intend 
to imitate, rather than correct. The wmrk, 
however, is one of great power, and aimoiinccs 
abilities from which novel wanting has much to 
c'xpeet. 

1 dipped, also, into tlx' Cuiq-Marfi' of 
Alfred de Vigiw—a charming production ! 

s romance, drawn from historieal tact, with 
iiiiinite industry and learning, and combined 
and elaborated with etpial famty and dramatic 
(dfect, occupies and delights the imagination, 
by the vivid fidelity of the characters and 
manners it deyiicts; while it gives the best 
course of practical yiolitics that can be pre- 
senlc'd, in its exposition of the miserii'.s and 
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vioos iiickleiitul to tlie institutions of tlu* 
ini(l(]t(> ngos. Bcliokl Richelieu and Louis the 
1’hirteentli, in the plenitude of their bud pas¬ 
sions and uiupiestioned {)owcr, when 

tia turturc interrogo, ct hi doiilciir repoiid.” 

Behold; too. their victims, Urbaiii (irandier, 
T.)e Thou. Cin(j-Mtirs, and the long, heart¬ 
rending list of worth, genius, and iniioeence, 
immolated under the semblance of justice! 
With such pictures in the hands of the youth 
of France, it is impossible that tiny should 
retrograde. How different from the novels ol' 
Louis the Fifteenth’s days, when the Marivaux, 
the Crebillons, and the La Clos, wrote for the 
especial corruption of that society from whose 
profligacy they borrowed their characters, inci¬ 
dents, and morals ! Men would not now dare 
to name, in the presence of virtuous women, 
works which were once in the hands of every 
female of rank in France, who read any thing; 
—works which, like the novels of Richardson, 
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had tlie seduction of iimocence for their story, 
and witty lil)crtinism and trinmpliant villainy 
for tlieir jnincipal features. A simple country 
o-ij], an intri^-niiio- opoi-a dancer, a proflig-atc of 
([uality, modelled after Richelieu, and a valet- 
dc-< hamhre, the doiddc of the Scapins, wen* 
tlu' dramat'is personm well adapted to the moral 
of the tale; and with such a popular literature, 
it was almost a miracle that one virtuous wo¬ 
man or honest man was left in the country, to 
mahe that revolution which purified its pesti¬ 
ferous atmosphere. 

To return to the admirable volumes of Alfred 
de Vigny, there are scenes in them, which, for 
vigour and veracity, exceed anything in the 
English or Scotch historical novels of the day. 
'Die trial and execution of the Cure de Loudon, 
and the Abbess of the Ursulines, all the scenes 
in which Richelieu is the actor, are most dra¬ 
matic in incident, and picturesque in arrange¬ 
ment. The camp and siege before Perpignan 
are admirable. The assembly at Marion de 
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Lomitvs, the hrst repR'^eiitatioii of' tlie Chir- 
dinal’s pastoral tragedy, the (h'seriplioii of the 
guards, the aiidieiiec', the aj)])earaiic(‘ ol C’or- 
iieille ill the pit, the scenes in the study ot 
l)e Tlioii, and in tlie hed-chaiiihi'r of Anne ot 
Austria, tlie execution of Ciiuj-Alars and of his 
noble friend, and the game of chess placed 
by tlu‘ f’ardiiiai and the King in th(‘ j)resence 
of the court, wlnn tlie execution ot" the fa¬ 
vourite is announced,—all these ari' in tlie first 
stvle of picturesqiu! narrative. Admirable 
for its genius, this work is still more so for its 
honesty. No personal views of aggrandi/.e- 
merit, no hope of jileasing the court, liave led 
tlie young and high-minded antlior to falsify 
or discolour, to u’ive a favourable view of royal 
vices, or to find excuse for foibles which occa¬ 
sioned the misery of the ])('ople. He gives 
the truth, and nothing but th(^ truth: and 
though neither place, pension, nor titles may 
awiiit him, he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the esteem of his countrv is his own 
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With the sole exce'ption of Madame de 
iieiilis, there is not, I believe, a writer of any 
name in the present day, whose works are not 
w ritten in this generous and national s})irit; 
and who is not above the flattery which dis- 
graci's Mallu'i be,''' Me7a*rai,'|' Racine, and Boi- 
leuu, {: and^ (‘veu disfigaires the pages of tlie 
philosoj)]iic Voltaire.^ 

* INliilbcrbc, \\lu) flattered hi.s soi-illsauf pati'oiis, (.'harles 
IX., Jli'iii'y and 1 iouis XIIT., was so ill vcwanb'd, 
tb.it be eoiild not lurnisli Ids room; and was wont to ciy 
out, ^^ben liis visitors exceeded the nninbcr of his eluiirs, 
" Mtcuih’z qne tnc.s .sir(jes sinjeut rides” Mis adulatory 
odes to l,onis ibe Thirteenth, and Mary dc Medieis, at last 
])roeured him a paltry jtension. 

t Mezerai, eonsidered as one of the most impartial bis- 
u.riaus of France, projiosed to Colbert, to pass the spon-^c 
mer any fact he jileased. 

r The historic muses of these celebrated bistorioyo'a- 
pliers, were IMadame de JVIoiite.sjian and Madame de Main- 
tenon. 

§ 1 lidei what cncumstanees Vhdtain wrote his Sieele 
de f.ouis xi\ ., will be seen in lu'^ letlcis to the Km- of 
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In the composition bf “ Cinq-Mars," there 
IS none of tlie exaggeration or pedantry of 
romanticism or of classicism; and it is much 
to be wished that, instead oi' Hghting over 
rides and schools, the lloratii and Cnriatii ol 
these opposed factions, would hang np their 
arms in the temple of genius, and liorrow l‘j-om 
her altars more* of tliat lire which lives and 
glows in tlie ])ages of Monsieur Vigny’s novel. 

l^russiu, and to D’Afanhert. In one of tlio former he 
writes, “ \otrc altesse royale sail ec que e’est qiic le pouvoir 
despoti(jue, ct elk* n’en abnsera jamais. Mais elle voit (pud 
est I’etat d’un homme (ju’nn seul mot j)eut perdre. C’est 
eontinucl'lemont ma situation.” 
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Without beino' guided eitlicr by romanticists, 
or by classicists, we took oiir clumccs at the 
little tlieatrcs, and visited one or other of them 
]nevions to onr later eni^ar^cment'i, ds fre¬ 
quently as ])ossible. We began by the 
Gnieitu where we found just the same de¬ 
scription of audience we had left there ten years 
ago; the mass, chiefly bourgeois, Avith a few 
of the higher class in their loges grillccs. 
“ La grande piece said our fair box-keeper, as 
she arranged our footstools. ‘‘ is romantic, and 
is called Charles le '^I’eineraiie.” 
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Charles tlu' Bold is an excellent sn]>j(‘et lor 
inelodrain, and is, indeed, perfectly romantic. 
It ’vviis treated iji all the amusin;.^- ('xa> 2 ‘ 2 eration, 
both of the ^enre and of the scliocd ; while 
the actinu', the pompous declamation, the con¬ 
ventional inflexiois of voice, (varyinji' from a 
channt to the loost familiar tones,) and the 
])C(‘nliar movement of the arms, and other ^es- 
ticnlations, were all traditional, and dc hi vicillc 
rochc —the lemnants of the manner of tin* 
l,.ekains and the Clairons, (as described by 
Walpole half a century back,) which are still 
preserved in the Boulevards, just as the wis¬ 
dom of our ancestors lingers amonii’ tlu' old 
women of some isolated and rustic parish. 
The ari 2 ;ument and manner of treating- it were, 
however, in the true spirit of moderji times, 
and were evidently addressed to the a<*tual 
opinions and principles of the peo})le, who 
r(;e('ivcd the ])iece with rapture, and applauded 
every j)o}mlar sentiment with a very different 
enthusiasm, from that with which the audi- 
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(‘1K'(‘S of ISUJ received the miserable pieces de 
circurnslcune, then g’ot up* under tlie direction 
of the ])olice, to fa\oar tlie restoration. Idle 
liero oi' this drame was not the powerful Duke 
of Dur^’um^V, but his lil)eral and enliobtened 
st'cretary, tjic celebrated historian, Pliilippe de 
Commines,* wliose speeclu's were epigrams 
against kindly ambition and despotism. He 
was, in fact, tlie very jiersonification of tln^ re¬ 
volution ; and his sharp reproofs of his royal 
disci])le were haik'd with the loudest ap¬ 
plause. 

Charles the Bold was evidently the Najio- 
leon of his age, a warrior and a (desp*ot, but 
still, an hero possessing many clap-trap quali¬ 
ties ; and the moral of the representation was, 
that one sag(% like Commines, was worth an 
hundred hemes like Charles. In the few pass¬ 
ing- compliments to “ les rois pambles," there 
was nothing of that disgusting flattery which 
in England is addressed to the loyalty of the 
upper gallery, and which in France was for- 
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incrly levelled at th(' iiltraisni of tlie boxes. 
.411 the aee('ssories fvere faithfully historical ; 
and a better niaiiiier of dealing out history to 
the people, under the guise of amusement, 
could not well be conceived. 

The following evening we went to the Porte 
St, whicii is now chiefly dedicated to 

the n'presentation of pieces approaching to tie* 
style of the old German commedic larmoijante. 
Tlu' piece of the night was the drama ol' 

Rochester," which Jaccpies Bon Homme takes 
for a faithful portrait of English maniu'rs ; just 
as John Bull supposes the scige of Calai.'. 
and “T’oMtainebleau" to be pictures of the 
French. It is strange, that notwithstanding tlu' 
frecpient communication which has so haig sub¬ 
sisted between the countries, their res])ec‘tive 
theatres have not attained to a better knowledge 
of the national peculiarities they alh.;ct to de¬ 
scribe. “Tom ]5utler" was Roche.ster's privati' 
secretary; “Molly" was the fair conjidaulc 
“ Mistris Wilk(‘s/’ the heroine; but tlu* tha- 
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fiiclor or ifie piece, wljif'li <'xcite<l tlie oreutcst 
sensation, was tlic Watchman, wlio was dressed 
like an alL’aiazil, with a child s rattle in his 
hand. Wlien lu' ajipeared, there was a 
ral murmur; Ho ! e'est Ic valchman ^'—“ vc- 

garde donc^ mo Jllie," cried a lady in the next 

» 

l)ox, to lier^ little dauo'hter; “vest ie vatch- 
ma)i; ton papa t'a bieu soiivcnt parle des vatch- 
7ne)i."'^ “ Ah, cest le vatchman, maman ,"— 
“ oiu, e'est le vatchman." 

Puncli and tea were iniroduced at every turn. 
Rochester entertaimnl his merry companions 
with tea; Tom Butler moralized over tea; and 
Mr. Wilkes poisons his wile in a dish of tea. 

jyieu ! (jue cest Anglo'is," cried my fair nei<;]i- 
hour, wipino- her (!yes, “ tonjours le the ct la 
jalousie a Londres."'\ Nothing could be more 
lugubrious than the entire play; and nothing- 

* “ L(K»k, child, look; that is the watchinaii. Voiir 
fathey has tdicii told you of the watchuun), 8co.” 

“ IToavciis, how Idiiglish ' nothing hut tea and )ealousy 
at lauidon.” 

VOl.. II. ,, 
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could exceed tlit‘ patience vvitli wliicli it was 
iisteiu'd to tlirouu'liout. Jt is lair, hontner, to 
add, tliat tlie audience was iic'itlier brilliant nor 
nunu'rous. 

To tlie Va)icli\s\ tlnu’e are many inducements 
to go; and Ave liad more tlian many olb(‘r jau’- 
sons; lor wt^ liad the box ot’tViends at our service, 
and tlu! cliance ol' meeting those friends was 
not among tlie least of the attractions ol that 
most elegant and commodious of the minor 
theatre's. This beautiful little building, with 
all its I’re'slmess and good taste, ibrms a curimis 
contrast to the barns, in which the Sevignes 
and tin' Lpnguevilles went to meet the bvl air 
of Paris ; in wliich the Cliainjuneles, crushed 
and scpieezed through the' auditors lounging 
over tlie stage, caricatured passion, and out¬ 
raged nature'.'' The acting at the V.arie^'te's is 

I'lic: I’ollnwiiig is llii desc‘nj)ti(iii wlncli JVIutluim' Jt- 
S('\igiit'' givfs <»1' the theatre al the re})reseiita1i()ii ol' one ot 
Kaeuie's new pieces Monsienr la-Due etoit derriere, 
I’oinenavs aiidessiis aver les lafjuais, son ne/ dans son Alan- 
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evcclli'iil ; and the piet-os are selecti'd more Idr 
their merit, tJian their seliool. VV^e saw some 
srerlino- jillle eomedies oC the old repertoire ; 
and oJK' of tlie drollest parodies of the many 
that wc'ie produced on the, up})earaii<-e of tin* 
poymlar drama of Henri 111 ; in which tlu' 
French mouarch and his court were travu'stied 
in the jx'rsons of a baker and his journeyman. 
In tliis theatre, the ^(aiety and naive repie- 
sentation of Frcmch manners still make head 
ayaiiist the prevalent taste for “ sujipiny, full 
ot horrors,” and j^oiiiy to bed with the imagi¬ 
nation mounted to the level of the niu’ht-mare. 
Hci-e, too, in tlu' ‘‘ Ecolc de Nalutidti," we 
laughed very lu'artily at a broad caricature of 
the gestures and intonations of the English 


tcau If ( oiiito de C'r< anee le veut I'aire pciidre 

quelque ndistance qu’i] y tas;ie. Toni le bel air dtoit snr 
le tlnoitre ; le Marquis de Villeroi avoit un habit de bal ; 
le ('onite de Guiche eeinture eoTOme son esprit ; tout le reste 
eii biindits.”— Lt'fhrs, lad. ii. p. US. 

!•' 

* im. 
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actors, wlio had recently excited so mncli en¬ 
thusiasm in Paris. 

The “ Vaudeville,” however, is the parodist 
par ea'CcUcuce. One of its lininerons satires, un¬ 
der tlie title of “ Marino Faliero,” drew crowded 
audi('nces, assembled to lan< 2 ,h e(|ually at the 
classicists and romanticists, wIiosf' opinions 
and dis])ut('s were ('xhibitc'd with ninch humour 
and truth. The piece concludes with a S])eech 
from the statue of Voltaire, who in his two¬ 
fold capacity of classicist and romanticist, as 
the author of “CataliiK'” and of ‘‘Adelaide de 
Giiesclin,” delivers a string of bitter epigrams, 
at the' ex])cnse of both parties, whom he 
finally reconciles and unites. Tin; figure and 
face of Voltaire were the most perfect illusion. 
It was the very statue of the “ Fran 9 ais,’’ 
animated and in action. 

The old Gymiiasc with its new title of 
“ Theatre de Madame,” is beyond all doubt 
the most popular of the minor theatres. It 
owes its vogue partly to the selection of its 
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(Imnias, alid partly to ‘the excpilsite acting" of 
]Vlad('iiioisclle Leontinc Fay, its prima donna. 
Iliis young, liandsome, and most lady-likc 
aettross siu*ce('ds in a genre tliat is almost new 
to Franct', and of which the comedians of 
Moliere, and their immediate successors, were; 
wholly ignorant. Her representations of real, 
and even common life, when placed in situa¬ 
tions of ])rofound pathos, hut mingled like life’s 
own '' many-coloured web of good and ill to- 
geth('r,’ with touches of exc[uisite humour, and 


cheering gaiety, are perfectly true to nature, 
and come home at once to the heart. There is 

little that i.s conventional; little of awtino- in 

♦ ^ 

her representations. It is by the exactitude 


witli wliich she delineates precisely what a 
Ib-enchwoman, so circumstanced, woidd look 
and be, that she produces her great effect, and 
gives a reality to the scene, of which the 
imagination is the willing dupe. Of this 
species ot interest, the charming comedy of 
the “ ]\Iariagc d'Indimtion;’ affords a most 
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felicitous speciiiieu. T!ic simplicity of the ele¬ 
ments out of which its (‘ti’ects are produced, 
recalls the secret of l^aesiello's music, Avhere 
(as in the Nina .r*azz,a) the sympathies of tin; 
auditor are awakened to the luLi’hest passion, hy 
means the least artificial, by melodies flowing- 
and obvious, by an unlaboured instrumentation, 
and a counterpoint that is never learned or 
rh'hcrchc. Not all the tragedies of all the 
c’lassical dramatic writers of' brance, could 
draAv such fast-falling and unconscious tears, 
such natural half-stifled sobs, as tliis jiiece ex¬ 
cited the night Ave first saAv it at the; ddieatri* 
de IVladanie. \ (*t nothing can be imagined of 
more ordinary ociairrence, than tin' conse- 
quenc.i's of' a marriage in which temjxirary in¬ 
clination is i>ratified at the expense of rc'ason 
and ])ropriety. W v witness such things every 
day, and they foi-m a part of the stock-pieces 
of our table talk. The efiect, liowever, makes 
it appear miraculous that such materials should 
have remained sd lonn uiiAAorki'd and unap- 
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pr()j)riate(h Tlie actiiiu’of Madeiiioiselje fdiy, 
as the lua-oiiie, was })erfect. It resi'iiiblcs tlie 
life and tnitli ol our oNvn adiiiirai)lc and 
oiiuinal Miss Kelly, and stands linely con¬ 
trasted with the well-accentuated declamation 
(»f ihe FraTn^ais, where, speeches are delivennl 
as leiii*- as* orations, wliicli might, with ad van- 
lag(.‘, be cut uj) into books of maxims, and 
aphorisms of critical literature.'^ 

Bnt of all the extraordinary (;hang'es which 
have taken place in the theatre, since last we vi- 
sit(‘d Fi’ance, that which has occurred in l^otier is 
tlie most extraordinary. With our imaginations 
full of his “ ci-dcvant jeuiie liomt/ic," \ye went 
OIK! evening to the new theatre opposite the 
Bourse, on the understanding that he would 
perfoiin in one of the many jiieces which have 
lieeii founded on the “ Alariagc dludhiation.^^ 
This piece originated, very naturally, the 
Manage dc Raison whicli, in its turn, was 

See “ /.<’ Craiqiir de I’lu-olc des f. nnurs." 
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the parent of the “ /Suiics d'iin Manage de Rai- 
so?r —the play announced for the evenini; in 
question. It was easy to conceive that nothin^- 
could be more unreasonable than the possibh' 
consecpiences of a i^arria^e very reasonably 
?nal assorti; and that out of such a combination, 
elfects the most irresistibly ludicrous could be 
])roduced; which, in the hands of such an 
actor as Potier, would convulse an audience 
with humhter. 

For a heai’ty lau<>’h, accordinu;ly, we sat prt-- 
])ai’(‘d. The story, however, took another direc¬ 
tion. In the ])lay, of which it is a continuance, 
the herp, vehemently in love with an inferior, 
l'oreL>’ocs liis passion, to marry an e(pial, at the 
command of an uncle ; while a military depen¬ 
dant of the old gentleman marries the dchmsee, 
equally without predilection, and at the desire ol’ 
his master. Of this position, with which the 
second pie(‘e opens, jealousy is a natural con- 
secpience. The: old militairc, in a moment of 
passion, chalhmges the young nephew of his 
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heiit'fuctor* and liis crwn dear friend, and 
shoots him dead on the spot; thus by one act 
ruining for ever the peace ot mind of every per¬ 
sonage on the stage. Nothing can well be put in 
action more tragical than this combination, or 
in which the preliminaries afford so much 
scope for contrasted and harrowing feelings. 
The agony of suspicion, and that suspicion, too, 
of a friend—the necessity of sacrificing the 
friend to injured honour—the compunction for 
the misery about to be inflicted on a benefac¬ 
tor—confidence violated—afl'cetions blashid— 
returning recollections of old friendship to¬ 
wards the youthful offender,—and all t^is pass- 
ing within the bosom of a child of nature, 
taken from the humbler walks of life, was 
represented by the mirth-stirring', mercurial, 
whimmy Potier, and represented with a verity 
and an intensity which talents only of the very 
highest order could effect. 

The truth is, that Potier is a tragic actor of the 
first force; not the tragedian of convention, but a 
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[)rof(miid observer and • energetic n'p'resenter of 
all the terrible workings of passion in real, living 
liiirnanity. Perhaps the most masterly edbrt of 
art ev(’r exhibited on the stage is his re])resen- 
tation of an aged man, in the last stage of de¬ 
crepitude and oiilivion, and rousial to a mo¬ 
mentary energy oi' feeling, by the workings of 
the master passion of a long lift*. It is in the 
last act of that curious and pojmlar trilogy 
which depicts tlie stage's of the revolution, and 
whicli is founded on tlie “ Avant—Pendant ct 
Apres" of the soirees de Neuilly. The gi'sti- 
cnlation and deportment ari', not merely those 
of p]iy,si(;al debility—they betray, in every 
movement, the faded energy of the directing 
mind ; and then, the. sudden and transient 
illumination, the momentary ridurn of intellect, 
wlien some latent chord of feeling, some long- 
rooted association recalls the memory, and the 
interests, of those for whom he had once acted 
and felt with such intensity. To say that it 
was nature is not enough—it was tlie result of 
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a close ol'scrvatioii ulu^ profound analysis of 
the phenomena. It was an anatomical and 
p^veolo^4■ic^d demonstration of this painful 
phasis of humanity ; and its elfeet on the 
audience was beyond all description. d hc' 
dramatic situation which most closely resembh^s 
it, is that of Lear—infirm, a<^’ed, and lunatic ; 
and certainly the finest representatives of that 
character, during’ our tinu'S, failed in producint*' 
viri (‘fleet at all ap])roachin<>- to the tremendous 
veritv of Potier's acting’. In pursuing' this 
new v(‘in of talent, he has, perhaps, but fol- 
low(‘d the direction of public taste, which is 
daily t)econiing' more enamoured with, strong 
(‘xcitements and grave interests ; but it is most 
fortunate for his reputation, that evemts should 
have developed powers, which might have 
remained latejit and unsuspected, and whicli 
would otherwise have left him with but half 
tlie fame that he has now so jnstly won. 
There is Nome reason for suspecting that all 
r(‘:dly (‘\cellent comic actors have within them 
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tlic seeds of tmi)^ie power; but very few indeed 
have successfully cultivated both Melponienc 
and Thalia.* 

The Fraii^ais we did not visit. The last 
nio-ht we were there, it was to see Talma, and 
at his owui request. He called, on his way to 
the theatre, and found us at dinner. He came 
to propose our attendance at the evenino-'s 
representation, and to od'er us his box ; for he 
was desirous that we should see ‘‘ Britannicus ' 
once more. We went; and it was the last 
time we ever saw him, either in public or in 
])rivate. He was then in the force of his ta¬ 
lent, full of hiL>’h conceptions, and ambitious 
of relbrms, which he w\'is wdscly waiting: for 
time and circumstance to put into practice. 
He had already innovated on the traditional 
declamation of the theatre; and brought u{)on 


On our o\Mi stage, OaiTick, Emery, uiitl Dow ton may 
lie oiled as successful. Jolin Kemble tried the experiment, 
and failed. 
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liimscir the censure of tlie critics, for rcducinsx, 
as they said, tlie rhythm of tragedy to prose: 
an jiccnsation, by the bye, which Voltaire 
made against some of the actors of his day.* 
Talma had long predicted the downfall of the 
Fran^ais, before the conquests of the Porte 
St. Martin.; but like all great geniuses who 
have gone before their age, he was held back 
in some particulars by early associations; and 
l)y r('spe(*.t for the opinions of men of influence 
and weight. The counsel and invectives of 
his fi-ieiid Duval, the homage paid even to his 
faults by Madame dc Stael, whose criticisms, 
in her letters addressed to him, have, all’the air 


* “ On s’est ]>i(pi(“ (le rt citor dcs vevs counne de la 
; on n^x ])aH considdre qu’un language an dossus dii 
language ordinaire doit ctre dx'bite d’un ton au-dessus du 
ton familicr. Kt si qiiebpxes acteurs ne s’etoient heureuse- 
inent coiiiges de ces defaiits, la tragedie ne seroit bientdt 
parniis nous qiC une suite de conversations galantos froide- 
nicnt recitees.”— Voltaire, Difssertafion par la 7'ragedie. 
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and passion of a doflaration oi‘ love,^ dulled 
and checked those brilliant aspirations, which 
would have rendered him the founder of a new 
school of actino^', and cou])h'd his name inse¬ 
parably with a new' epoch in literature. Such 
as he was, lie stood at the head of his ])ro- 
fession in his own eomitry, a superiority, 
which no t('mporary caprice in public taste, 
no attack of private envv or party malice, 
could invalidate. To have know'u him was 
a ])rivilep:e; and to have lo.st him, ere tiim- 


* “ Votre snl)]nn(‘ talent a I'ait naitn* dans mnii aiiie, 
remotidii la ])lus \raie ; et inainteiiant (jiie jc m- siiis 
.sons le elianne de vos acceiis, )e me jiistilic tout a fait a moi 
meme, I’attachemeuI seneiix (jiie j’aurai toute ma \ic jtoui 
vous. N’allcz j)as troiiver qne je voiis lone trop. (”es( 
ma maniere de vou.s dire que je vois aime. t’ommeTil 
loner memo I’Empcrenr, .si I’on ii’etoit ])as in.spire ])ar un 
.'^entiinent'* .le pens*' a \o.s accens dan.s Hamlet, a ee 
regard qni eivait, a Ini senl line apparition merveillen.se, cl 
je m’afih!:!:e dn sort *pii nn* .separe de vous. .J’(^tois nee 
ponv vons admire), pins qne jiersonne.” 
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had ('xliansted his powers, or chilled his social 
and kindly leeliiii)s, was a misfortune, to 
which we give the full (piota of our regrets. 
Since his death, tragedy has languished, if not 
heeii wholly banished from public favour. No 
actor of super-eminent genius has arisen to 
supply his«place; and mediocrity in the actors, 
and indifference in the front of the theatre, 
ac'ting and reacting on each other, will perhaps 
driv(! Racine from the stage, and gradually 
obliterate even the memory of how his trage¬ 
dies were declaimed, “ in the good old school 
of‘ the good old times.’' 

Th(i death of Talma, the absence; of* Made¬ 
moiselle Mars, the expectation of this charming 
actress from the provinces, and, with hei- 
return, of the reprise of the only piece whicli 
had been drawing an audience to this theatre*, 
th(i “Henri HI.” of Dumas, induced us to delay 
our visit, until we could make it under circum¬ 
stances more favourable to our “ romantic” tastes, 
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to llir lalonis of Firmin, Joaniiy, Miclielot, 
Samson, (liimsolf a siicoossful dramatic writer,) 
and Madomoisc'llc le V(Td. All these actors 
are said to excel in the m'W style of actino’ 
re(jnired hy the simple ])rose recitation of the 
Iiisloi’ical drama, of Avhich truth, nature, and 
re;d life are the sole admissible models. That 
]\Tad('moisell(‘ Mars shonld be as natural and 

Its cHcciivc in tlu‘ ])at]ietic ])art of the f)uch('ss(' 

/ 

de Guise, as in the Jlortense of the “ Ecole 
de Yieillards,” (however her success may have 
delighted its author,* and astonished the pub¬ 
lic,) is only wdiat mii^ht have been exjmeted 


Mon second dtnoir cst de rendre jnsliee aux eonie- 
diens.a Mademoiselle INlars d’abord, si admi¬ 

rable, (jue toutc expression mampie, mm ])onr loner, mais 
])our lui rendre justice; a Mademoiselle Mars, en qui 
j’avois dG'ine dcs (jualiles traj;ic]ues, constestees jus(pi’ 
aujoiird’liui, et (jue n’avait besoin pour se developper avi‘c 
tout I’cclat, que de rencontrer imc tragedie moderne,” S,c. 
tivc .—Preface d Henri III. 
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Iron) lier g;enius and strbiif^' conceptions, wlien 
iiurcstraiiied by conventional models. The ex- 
j)ression ol^emiiin'passion is always the same; 
and she, who mi^ht have failed in the over¬ 
strained and unnatural parts of Semiramis and 

4 . 

Phedra, when oblij^ed to chaunt rliymes like 
Clairon aii^l Dunuisnil, was sure to succeed 
when called on for a development of feeliii;^’, 
in situations as incidental to ordinary life, as 
llios(', ill which the vhdim of Catherine de Mc- 
dicis and of “ the Balafre” was placed. 

Voltaire, in laughing at the weakness of Boi- 
leaii, who, to please Racine, prefers love as 
the source of all jiathos, observes— 

“ Tia route de la nature etceiit Ibis plus sure 

and the dramas so peculiar to the present age 
of literature, so called for, and so suited to the 
actual condition of society, were anticipated by 
his cenius. In confessing that his “ Cataline” 
was the most purely classical of his tragedies, and 
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composed after the strictest rules of art, he 
adds, that it was “ rather fit to be read by the 
amateurs of antiquity, tlian to be represented 
to the pit.* For,” he observes, “ admiration 
for the ancient Romans is soon exhaused.” In 
this confession, he was preparing- the way for 
his own “ esphai de dramc^' as he calls his 
“ Semiraniis.” The wliole passage of this pro¬ 
phecy of the modern school of romanticism is 
worth quoting:— 

“ The representation of ‘ Semiramis ’ was an 
hardy enterprize; there was reason to fear 
that the spectacle would revolt public leel- 
ing; ajid, in fact, the major part of the fre¬ 
quenters of the theatre, accustouK'd only to 
amorous elegies, at first entered into a league 
against this species of tragedy. It is said, that 
in ancient Greece a prize was offered for the 
invention of new pleasures; but here the 


* The same has been said of Addison’s “ Cato,” and for 
the same reason. 
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case was* reversed. Vet after all their efforts 
to decry this sort of drama, so truly terrible 
and trao;ic, they could not succeed. It was 
said and written on all sides, that the belief in 
ghosts was over, and that they must appear 
puerile in the ey(*s of an enlightened nation. 
But if antiquity did believe in such beings, 
are we not permitted to conform to antiquity ? 
If our religion has consecrated such interven¬ 
tions of Ih’ovidence, is it ridiculous to repro¬ 
duce them on the stage ?” 

The desertion of the great national theatre 
of Corneille and Racine, and the overflowing 
of the smaller theatres, when the pieces qf Scribe 
and the di'ames historiques are performed, 
has at least verified the statements 1 have 
mad(‘ in my “ France,” for which I have been 
so severely attacked, if it has not justified the 
taste of the Parisians. But this taste has been 
gradually forming for near a century. Like 
all other innovations, it has been feared and 
avoided even by the most superior talents; 
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and Voltnirc. wlio co(juett(‘d witli tin* diame. 

{} la (Uh'obe, as a man makes love to a mistress 

of whom he is at oiiee enamoured and asliam- 

ed,* produeed his “ Adelaide de Gueselin” in 

tl)e extreme yonth of his life and antliorship. It 

was p]-eeisely the (irame of the ])resent day, 

mounted indeed on tin* stilts of deelamatorv 

% • 

trap;edy, hut drawn from the same sources. 


■’< Tlic (Irainalif! life of \'^olt:iire was indoed a jarpetiial 
slni<;yle bcTw<‘<‘n llto naliind nistlncls of Ijis goniiis and a 
liinid submission to rules. “ Mu ellet, quelle jdaec pom la 
p,alanterie qm; le jtarneidc et rineesle ([iii desolei.t nne I'a- 
inille, et l.i (-(nitagion qui ravage un })ays ! (piel exein- 
pic plus Irappanl du ridicule de iiotrc llieutre et du jamvoii 
d<’ riiabitudc quo Corneille, d’un cote, qui fait dire aTliesei': 

Qmdipie ravage aflfenx tpi’etale ici la peste. 

L’absc'ucc aux vrais amis (\st encore i)lus funeste ; 
el inoi qui soixantc, ans aiutxs lui viciis faire parler nne 
Mcille Jocaste d’un vici) amour; et tout cela j>our com- 
plaire au gout le ])lns fade, et le plus faux qui ait j;unais 
coirompu la literateur .”—Epitre d la l)ucliesf:<i du Manic 
prfposce d I'Orestc. 
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und (li.stinf^uislied ])y tlie .same personages. The 
Clironicles of Bretagne furnislied the subject: 
and the names of Vendome, de Nemours, and 
de Coney, were so startling on the theatre, 
tliat the piece was hissed from tlie stage with 
hursts of ridicule : * tliirty years afterwards it 
was received witli bursts of applause. It is 
thus that genius neglects the contemporary 
judgments of whi(di it gets the start, and 
ju’oceeds on its way to u])pla\idiiig poste¬ 
rity ; while ordinary minds, easily satis¬ 
fied, revolve in their narrow circle, and sto[) 
where they start. At the moment when Moliere 

wrote his “ TartuH’e,” who would have sui)- 

• * 

|)osed that religious hypocrisy could have been 
satii ized on the stage ? 

The “ Due de Fois,” drawn also from 


Wlien, at tlic ciul of 11 h‘ piow, ilic Due de Voiiduiia! 
asks, “ Is he content, Coneythe wicked wits in the pit 
(lied out, “ Cosi, cosi” 'J'hc cpi|^iani would liuvc d—d 11,i- 
- me himself, with a Ficneh audience. 
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Freiicli history, followed “ Adelaide de Giies- 
cliii; and the public were no longer shocked 
at the appearance on the stage of names 
familiar “ as hoiisediold words.” Again, 
in his “ Orphelin de la Chine,” Voltaire still 
further widened the#circle of romanticism. 
Speaking, however, of the Orphan of Tchao,” 
from which both himself and Metastasio bor¬ 
rowed the subject of their respt.'ctive plays, he 
still say.s, that “ the action of the Chinese 
j)iece lasts through five-and-twenty years, as 
in the monstrous farces of Shakspeare, and of 
Lopez de Vega, which arc called tragedies.” 
But 1 le did not the less continue his attemj)ts at 
partial innovations on rules, wliose injurious 
influence he felt, though he did not wholly re¬ 
ject their authority. Unconsciously, he was 
thus founding a revolution in dramatic litera¬ 
ture, scarcely less extensive than that which he 
ct)mmenced in religion and politics. 

The ])rogress of this question of the unities, 
u]^ to the present moment, is any thing but 
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flattering to that rusty machine, tlje human in¬ 
tellect. Both those who have stickled for 
Aristotle, and those who liave opposed him, 
have sufl'ered the reason to merge altogether in 
the rule. With respect to the unity of place, 
Horace had long ago Ifccided the question 
against the^classicists, and had assigned power 
over the imagination in this particular, as the 
very triumph of poesy. Yet the French writers 
still thought there was merit in sacrificing all 
reality, or ev(‘n ])rol>ability, in order to bring 
about th('entire action ol“ the piece on the same 
spot. Conspiracies were conducted in the open 
courts of S', tyrant's palace; and plots sind 
counter-plots carried on by parties who appear 
to enter sind go otf the stage for no other purpose 
than to give a fair field to the exertions of their 
opponents. The restriction of the duration to 
sin arbitrary and conventional number of hours, 
by excluding an immense variety of subjects, 
suid enforcing a hurried and imperfect develop¬ 
ment of nearly all, diminishes still more .sensibly 
the ])ovver of jsleasiug, which is the gresit end 



of all rule. By a similar oversij^lit, many of 
tlie romantic school seem, on the contrary, to 
think that there is a positive merit in a fre¬ 
quent change of site, and an almost unlimited 
duration in the plots of their dramas. It is 
strange, th-at amongj^lie many men of genius 
who have treated the subject, pone should 
leave clcjirly laid it down, that the great ob¬ 
ject of dramatic composition is the satis¬ 
faction of the audience, no matter by what 
means; and that all the arrangements of 
time and place should be subservient to this 
end. Various stories will obviously require a 
varioiiK*^ latitude in these particulars ; and that 
distribution which gives to each story its haj)- 
piest development, is, in every case, the best. 
There is, however, in the unity of interest (in 
itself a great source of pleasure) a natural, 
though not a very assignable, boundary of 
time and place. Frequent breaks in a story 
are bad : and though in the historic, dramas of 
Shakspeare, the unity of interest arises not 
out (xf the action, but from the develo})ment of 
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a moral cliaractcr, under the progress ol a 
series of important events,—yet even in tliem, 
a too frequent or too violent call on tlie imagi¬ 
nation of tlie auditor, by intervals in the con- 
tinuity either of time or plae.e., is a blemish.'’' 
The same blemish may, lliwever, be produced, 
wheie time,and place are out of the question. 
In Macbeth, for instance, the interest is sus¬ 
pended at the death of Duncan, and does not 
revive till that of the tyrant is at hand. In 
this case the time is not more widely brokc'n 
than is usual in such plays; nor indeed is it 
very precisely defined : but there is an interven¬ 
tion of the whole third and fourth acts, occupied 
by episodes, (beautiful indeed as isolated scenes, 
but) not materially influencing the ultimale 
event, and only rendered interesting to the au¬ 
dience by uncommon merit in the actor. 

Now, it is evident, that the longer the dura- 


*■ Such is the e]hsodo of Florizcl and Perditu, in the 
Winter’s Talc. 
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tion of an action, the more it is inevitably 
broken up into such detached and subordinate 
parts, and the p;reater is the necessity for a 
well-sustained moral unity, and for great coni- 
pensating" merits in the general conduct of the 
scene, to produce a#pleasing' whole. In this 
fact there is a reason why plays, included 
within a nan-ow limit of time and place, are 
likely to interest more perfectly the spectators. 
To this reason the rub' is subordinate; and, 
therefore, it cannot be founded abstractedly 
vipon space and duration, and tied down to any 
definite number of years or localities. Obvious, 
however, as this train of reasoning appears, it 
has been overlooked equally by the opponents 
and the sticklers for the old canons of criti¬ 
cism ; a lamentable instance of the influence 
of authority, and of the spirit of party, on the 
judgments of the most cultivated minds. 

The innovations which Voltaire introduced 
into the more mechanical parts of the drama,— 
in the decorations and costume,-—were also 
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Hinonii' the more immediate causes of tlie ulti¬ 
mate cliaut^e ill its structure. These accessories 
were less called for in the cold declamatory 
dialogues of the falsely called Greek school; 
and the new^ pleasures which they opened to 
an auditory, e 
])oet who is» inclined to enlarge his plots. 
V'^oltaire, in his epistle dedicatory to his “• Tan- 
credc,” relates that this })lay was first per- 
1‘ormed at liis own private theatre; and he 
adds ; “ although this theatre was small, the 
actors were not intruded upon by the audience, 
and every thing was executed with facility. 
The shields, the devices, the arms suspended in 
the lists, produced an elFect, which doubhxl the 
interest, because this decoration and action be¬ 
came a pai t of the plot.” It is worth remarking, 
that in this floridly decorated play, the author 
ventured upon another innovation. It is written 
in “ va's ci'oish "—in rhyme not tied up in 
couplets — a circumstance which breaks the 
tedious uniformity of the cadence, so destrue- 


lilbrd immetise facility to the 
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five of all illusion. Yet even this innovation 
he re^-ards as a dangerous rock; and, coujdinj;- 
the two novelties, he observes, ‘‘ These great 
pictures, which were an essential part of the 
ancient tragedy, may injure the French theatre, 
by reducing it to a vain decoration; and this 
versification, wliich I have (employed in Tan- 
credc, approaches, perhaps, too near to jirose." 
—so timidly did lie undertake what he so 
sti’ongly felt to be necessary. 

At this time, Voltaire describes the French 
stage as a sort of tennis-(;onrt, where a lew bar¬ 
barous decorations at the furthest extremity of 
the scene presented a pcrmaiK'iit locale for all 
the actions of the piece; while the audience, 
crowded on the stage or in the pit, crushing, 
elbowing, fighting, gave an image of a populai’ 
insurrection. What would he say, could he 
now return to the stage, where every scene is 
an historical study; where architecture, liirni- 
turc', and dresses, even to the most trifling de¬ 
tails, are faithful to the tiim*s they rcjireseiit; 
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wliile tlic' treasures of the ‘greatest library in the 
world are consulted by ])rofcssioiial antiquaries, 
that notliiuii’ may outrage chronology, and 
destroy the illusion ? Clyteinnestra in a hoo]), 
or Cirsar in a peruke of the days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, wo\dd now scarcely appear more 
ridiculous thaii a Clotide of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury dressed like Mary Queen of Scots, or a 
(hitht'rine de Medicis habited like an Anne of 
Austria. 

But l)y far the most ])revailing‘ cause ol‘ the 
changes and innovations in the structure of the 
modern drama, is to be found in the altered 
condition ol the public, and in the new*wants 
and desires with which it frequents the theatre. 
De('ply occupied with their own great stage of 
real life, the French of the modern day have 
no longer time to make the business of the 
theatre an object of serious and continued 
attention; and the all-important interests of 
politics, philosophy, and morals, afford pro¬ 
blems of much more interesting discussion than 
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til T^oiigli tlie principal restaurateurs, half emp¬ 
tied the shops of the Palais Roy ale and the 
“ petit Dunquerque,” and made up as many 
French dresses as they think they can smuggle, 
they return honu' with a conviction that Paris, 

after a few weeks’ residence, is a tiresome 

• 

place, where there is nothing to occupy a stran- 
ger’s attention, after he has gone through the 
routine of the guide-book and of the “ Valet de 
Place.” 

Paris is, however, one great historical ca¬ 
binet, filled with the monuments of the middle 
and later ages. Even after all the destruction 
of the revolution, which resembled so closely 
the barbarous demolition of the reformers and 
of the fanatic Cromwellians, it contains more 

treasures of antiquity than any other city,_ 

Rome and Florence scarcely excepted. In its 
public establishments—the most magnificent 
and most liberally maintained in Europe,—in 
its private collections—the most numerous and 
rich that any nation can boast,—there are 
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accumulated specimens "of the arts, sciences, 
and what the French call “ Ics mcciu's ” of the 
feudal times, which scarcely leave any detail 
unillustrated. 

Talking one day at dinner on this subject, 
at the hotel *of our hospitable friend the Com- 
mandmir dt Gazzera, a gentleman who sat next 
tome, Monsieur de Villenave, produced a snutf- 
1 k)x with a fine original miniature of Voltaire on 
the hd. “ This,” he said, “ is a sort of adver¬ 
tisement of a little collection, which I shall be 
ha}>py to show you, where you will see some 
of the autograph letters of your favourite, 
Madame de Sevigne, one of her few portraits, 
(the last she sat for,) and other relics of the 
times of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, 
which I know will amuse you.” 

1 took his day and hour, which were deferred 
to the ensuing week. Mentioning this engage¬ 
ment in a circle of friends, and my desire to 
make a “ cour.s (Vantiquailles,"' every one 
oflVreil their services on the occasion. It was 
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proposed to begin with the beginning; but 
where was the beginning? Monsieur J. men¬ 
tioned the bed-room of Francis the First, in 
the collection of Monsieur du Sommerard,* 

who was desirous to receive me in his apart- 

0 

meiits of the middle ages. Some one else 
proposed the chair of Dagobert, in'the Biblio- 
theque du Roi. Monsieur le Noble t voted 
for the CJiarte dc Childebcrt in les Archives dc 
France; and the younger llgoni proposed the 
Musec of Charles the Tenth, where a chair, 
some thousand years older than that of Dago¬ 
bert, was to be seen, which had been dug from 
the tombs of Egypt, and is in perfect preser¬ 
vation. 


* Coiiseillcr niaitre dcs Comptes, Rue <le Mesnars, 
No. 8. 

f Alexandre le Noble, Avocat a la cour Royalc de 
Paris, Membre de la section Historique des Arebives du 
Royauine, &c. &c. Author of the Histoire du Sacre des 
Rois de France, and other works. 
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As our researches weFe not to go beyond the 
hassi tempi, we resolved on satisfying ourselves 
Avith* begimiing with Childebert, and, conse¬ 
quently, with the Archives of France. 

“ Pour ayoz a Corinthe, le desir no siiffit pas.” 

To see ^yhat every body cannot see, is the 
privilege of those whose first object in visiting 
France is an acquaintance with the French. 
Wlien that desirable object is ac( omplished, no 
facility is wanting, no information is withheld. 
All that knowledge can confer, and courtesy 
bestow, are put in requisition to meet the stran¬ 
ger's demand, and to anticipate the inquiries 
whieli iiK'xperience cannot make. 

It was thus, at least, we found society; and 
no party feeling, no prejudice, no official 
morgue, for a moment opposed itself to our 
desire of instruction on any subject, or of ad¬ 
mission into any establishment. The vulgar 
apprehension of being “ put into a book,” 
the sordid cupidity wliich reigns in Great 
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Britain among the guardians of public, institu¬ 
tions, the miserable, exclusive jealousy, which 
so often reigns among the heads of departments, 
are unknown in France; and though my former 
publication on that country was but little cal¬ 
culated to awaken an interest for me among 
the officials of royal establishments,^' the conse¬ 
quence was never brought home to me, by a 
churlish or a cold refusal. 

To Monsieur Alexandre le Noble (who is 
well known as an able archiologist, and who 
had a few days before obtained an academic 
prize at the Institut,*) we stood indebted for 

the information and pleasure derived from our 

( 

fist day’s antiquarian tour. His position, as 
an officer of that noble establishment les ar- 


* “ Ce jcune anti([uaire quo tks succes honorablcs c( 
tl’utiles travaux scientifiquos out depuis loiig-tems fait con- 
naitro avaiitageiiscment dans le nioiide savant, a soinnis, dit¬ 
on, cette annde au judgment do la doctc acadeinie, un travail 
ties-rouiarquablc stir b' IJarfus delicianivi (Jardin des de- 
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chives du ttoyaumc, ^ave'liim the fullest opj)or- 
tunity of being eminently serviceable on our 
visit to it; and his courtesy and good nature 
upon this, as upon all occasions, were without 
bounds. We set forth for his residence in the 
Marais at an early hour, and found a very 
agreeable Society assembled to meet and to 


lioos,) c'iicy(;l() 2 )e(lio iii-fulio, inedito, conujoseeaii XII' sitvle 
|)ur lIoTade dc L;UKlsl)erg, abbesso dii uioaasUrc d(j tlohcii- 
burg (Sainte-(.)dillc) cn Alsaa*. IVrsnmie nctoit. jdns a 
inoiiK* que M. Alcxandiv Ic Noble dc I’aire bien connaltrc cot 
admirable ot anti(juc monument litterairo quo 2 )ossede au- 
jourd’bui la bibliothefiue de la ville de Strasbourg et dans 
lo(|uei on trouve un tableau fidelc de I’etat dcs connaissanees 
bumaines au terns des niill 2 )}>e-Auguste et des Frederic 
Barbeiuu.sse. t'ette seule indication suflit pour donner 
une idee de I’eAtreme im])ortancc de ]’ou\rage de M. 
Alexandre le Noble, (jui se decidera sans doute a publier 
son beau travail, inaintenant (pie la palme acade'nniipie lui a 
im])rime Ic stigmate d’un succes brillant .”—Moniteur Uni- 
rerscl, June, 1829. 
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accompany us on oilr antiquarian progress. 
Many elegant objects of art in Ibe apartment 
protracted our departure,—the works of mo¬ 
dern artists of merit: portraits by Madame Vic- 
toire Henri; landscapes by de Boisselier; and 
some line bronzes, modelled on the antique, by 
Chardigny, a young artist of cons'iderable ta¬ 
lent. These, with some good music and excel¬ 
lent refreshments, detained us for a time from 
the main object of our visit. 

From the residence of Monsieur le Noble to 
the Hotel de Soubise, now the palace of the 
Archives, is but a step; and, followed by 
our carriages, we proceeded thither on foot. 
Shakspeare has said, that “ nothing is, but 
thinking makes it so.” Our estimates of ob¬ 
jects are rarely the results of their intrinsic 
value; but are influenced by our associations, 
tastes, or early impressions. The Marais,—a 
quarter as little known to the attaches of 
fashionable diplomacy, or to the elect of the cha- 
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teau^ and even of the 'pctll chateau ,—as Blooms¬ 
bury is to the hon ton of St James’s Street,*— 
has for me a charm, in its very name, that is per¬ 
fectly indescribable: and among my utopian 
speculations on Paris, a residence for a whole 
year in the neighbourhood of the Sevignes, 


* A dialogue which took place between inysell' and one of 
this caste, ])roves that Palis was to us two dill’erent and dis¬ 
tinct places. When he rose to de])art, he said, “ Well ’ 
I sijp])ose we shall meet at Madame Apjioni’s breakfast to¬ 
morrow '* 

“ Meet me at the Austrian Ambassador’s ! it woidd he as 
much as his place is worth to ask me. Besides, ] am going 
to the Anti2)t:des of the Faubourg St. Homiie. • I am 
hound for the Marais.’' 

“ Where is that '* Is it a camjiagne <’ ” 

“ No; it is the classical quarter of Paris.” 

“ And who are you going to visit there 

” Madame de Sevigne.” 

“ Who is she P ” 

“ Who is Madame de Sevigne! ” 

“ Oh ! the woman that writes the letters.” 

” No, the woman that wrote the letters, &c. &c. &c.” 
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tlie Ninons, and the Coulanges, with time and 
opportunity to search tlirough all its delightful 
old hotels, lias long been a principal item. 

The Marais was the “ west end of the town,” 
in the time of Louis XIV. It was then the 
most fashionable, because the most modern 
part of the (‘upitah* It had be^sn originally 
planned by licnri IV., by the name of the Place 
dc France; but it did not till the reign of 
Louis XlII. become one of the best-built quar¬ 
ters of Paris. 

The Place Royale was the St. James's Sc^uare 
of the courtiers of one of the most gorgeous 
(courts that the world ever saw; and the IlotcJs 
de Carnavalet, Soubise de Rohan, de Beau- 
villiers, and many others, with names equally 
historical, attest the grandeur, if not the com¬ 
fort, in which the nobility of France lived in 
the seventeenth century. 


* I'hc streets of Paris bad their iianies first painted at 


tlieir comers in 1728. 
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As we stood before tlie noble edifice of the 
Hotel dc Soubise, an half-ruined tower, (in 
which the Concierge resides, and wliich flanked 
the entrance of tlie spacious court,) struck me 
as Ixiim^- at least two or three centuries anterior 
to the main edifice. It is still called La 
Tour de G'his-e, and was part of an ancient 
hotel belonging to that family.* The Hotel de 
Soidusey] if it contained nothing but its ceilings, 
])aint(‘d by Nicolo, Restout, and Natoire; its 
K ulptured and richlv gilded cornices, by Adam 
le cadet and Bofl’rand ; its pictures, inserted in 
the walls and over the doors, by Boucher, Par- 


* I’he ivsideiico ol‘ the Balafre, and of his heaiitiful and 
intriouing sister, the Dnehesse dc Monlpensicr, was in the 
F. St. Antoine, opposite to tlie Bastile. 

f The Hold (](' SoHhkc, raised after the designs of I.a 
IMaire, lias its princi])al entranca* in the Rue dc Paradis. 
It is oniamented with Corinthian columns, and <VI-ophies 
formed of the arms of the Rohans and Souhises, and of 
scnl]’mires by Coiistou Ic jeune', the fai^-ade, with an enible- 
\T)I.. JI. 1 
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roct'],* Le Moiiic, and Van Loo; and its histo¬ 
rical recollections; is a si^ht well worth a visit. 
The vast and lofty suites of rooms, with their 
faded, but still sumptuous remains of ancient 
ma^nihceiK’e, are monuments in themselv('s. 
Cl loom and grandeur are their pi-evalent cha- 
racterist ics. 

The a[)artmeut which contains the most pre¬ 
cious ol the records of so many dark epoclis 
of society, must, from its vastness, have 


matio scul])tiiT(.' l)y Lc J-orraiiif; the vi'slibule uiut stairs 
were ])aiitlc(l in oil by Itniiiolli; and tlio anlocljainber of tlic 
|ni\a(c <-ha'])ol was docorafod witli tsvi'lvo ])ortiails of the 
] louse of Souhise. 

I 'I'lu'se artists, now so little known, had eonsiderahle 
\oyue in their day, and aeqnired great wa'ulth, through the 
suin})tuous tastes of the nohility of Franee, disjdava'd in 
their hotels in tlie ca])ital, from the lime of Fraiicis the 
I’irst, w\en the Italian passion for the arts and palaces was 
introduced, and Italian artists were received with royal 
honour''. 
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l)(‘('n (U'dieuted to pid)lic re(;ej)tions. It is now 
siinomidod by cases tilled witli piles of })apers. 
Down the centre of the room is a sort of 
et)iinter or table, with writiii"- materials.' At 
the extri'inityf and apart from the n.'st, stands 

the famous “ arnwlrc de fer^^ closely locked 

\ ■ 

with a ponderous and complicated key, awful 
a.s that of “ the Blue Chamber.” This myste¬ 
rious r(‘ce})taclc eontaius whatever is most pre- 
eious, sacred, and antiijuated, in the p;reat 
(kpM ; truths wliicli history trembles to nar¬ 
rate ; secr(!ts of the monai’chy, which its (diro- 
niclers never knew; and images of the ex- 
<-esses of leiidal barbarity, more dangerous 
than volumes of invective, to the advocates of 
ihe good old times. 


The archives of France were originally de¬ 
posited in the convent of the Ca])uchins. 
Tlu'y were removed to the Tuileries in 1798. 
The Convention, for the bettei* arrangement of 
these precious documents, jilaced at the head 


1 1 > 
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of the (U'purtment the learned and honest 
Camus,* a rigid observer of order, “ before 
whose face all abuses disappeared.” Camus 
separated tlic mass into two classes—the “ Ar- 
( hives Jiidiciaircs," and the “ A?K'hivcs Donui- 
imtlcs.' Tlie former were sent to the Palais de 

r 

.Tustice--tho latter remained in tin* Tuilei’ies 
till they AV('re removed by Bonaparte, in 171)8, 

('minis was jiart of the deputation sent to ohsevve llu' 
coiiduet of DmuouviiT, who arrested and gave uji liiiu and 
Ids colleagues to the goveinnieiit of Austria. He was sent 
ju'isoner to lioheiuia, where he remained till the Direclorv 
exchanged him for the Duchesse d’Augouleuie. lle- 
tiiriiing to his heloved autitpiarian studies, he puhlished, in 
1707, his curious Report on the’ stati' of the Archives. 
AVhea Bonaparte- was ajipointed Consul Provisoire, he sc'iit 
a despotic order to Camus to jiack tiji the pajiers, and leaie 
the Tuileries; hut far from edieyiug, Camus told him, that 
something more than his order w'as necessary, to remove the 
archives. To this intimation Napoleon yielded ; and he did 
not the less respect the archeologist for his firmness in 
resisting an illegal mandate. 
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to the Palnis Bourbon; whence they were 
transplanted, in 1810, to their present 
r(.;stinp;-place. 

Idle collection of the archives was con¬ 
siderably in(;reased by the documents oi’ 

other countries, which Napoleon, with a 

% 

cruel severity, carried oft', as trophies of 
his coiifpiests; but these w'brc all ri'stored 
at tlie peace, and the archives of France 
remain unsu[>ported by correspondin**' r('- 
cords of the crimes and horrors ol‘ foreign 
nations. 


The Archives du Iloyatone,'' properly 
^})eakin<>-, are composed of the ancient 7'rcsor 
dc C'harlrcs," —of eighty manuscript volumes 
in folio, containing tlie acts of difterent reij^ns, 
from the time of Philip Aug'ustus, downwards, 
—of an infinity of documents contributed 
from various provincial sources,—of a depot 
lopographique,—o{ archives Domaniales, witli 
an extensive library, and relics, records, and 
curiosities of all aues, which servt', no less 
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tlian the written records themselves, to illus¬ 
trate the prof:^re3s of national civilization. 

Amon':>' the objects of mere curiosity, was a 
i;enealog'y of the world, from the creation to 
the fourteenth century, the time when it w'as 
executed. It was traced on a roll of jiarch- 
ment. tliat <ippeared some twenty feet long-; 
and Ix'gan Avitli Adam, Eve, and tlie serpent 
under tin* ti'ce, in miniature illuminations. 
Similar illustrations were repeated at intervals, 
along the stream of time. I hastened from 
the well-known catastrophe, to the foundation 
ol the British Empire, which is thus told. 

Commuit Brute conqui&tc Albion et nome laine 
Bretagne. II Jist faire laine Londres. Le 
Jils d'un roy d' Affrique gastu tout ee pais de 
Britaine. II conquist toute la ter re, et puis la 
donna aier Sa.rons."'^' So much for the histo- 


" “ Jldw Uriitiis <-ou<jnorfd Albion, and called i( Bre¬ 
tagne. He built London. The son of ji kin^ (>1'Aliica 
w.isted the conntry ol Biitain, anti coiKiueiinn the \\lu)lc 
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rical wisflom o(‘ our ancestors. This pfciiea- 
loiiy was, however, once a great authority, and 
sih'uced all scrin)les of incredulity. It was 
innd(‘ l)y the monks oi‘ St. Cicnnainc au.v ])rcs, 
and ^vas found in a convent of Benedictines. 

Tin; “ Chai'te dc Ch'ildcbcrt the original 

% 

ohject of oifr visit, is dated 558, and is in no 
vei-y |>ei‘iect state of preservation. We got 
through a few lines of the pn'amhh*, however, 
which runs thus ; “ Cdtildcbcrtus mia 
cum couseusu ct voluntatc, Fruucorum cl Neu- 
strasiorum," ^c. S^'C. thereby fully confuting 
the ])retensions of the absolutists, who would 
willingly make it ajipear, that the I’l'emdi mo- 
iiarchy was originally desj)otic. 


Laid, yavi' it to tin* Saxons.” Who this kiiit^ of Africa 
i\iis, (loi's not ap])car. J’crhaps lie may have hecii an an- 
(O''lor of the I)e\ of Airier.-,; which would jusuly (if jus- 
iilication wen* wantni”) Ijord Ivxinonth’s retaliation on that 
( u \ , and tlu I'niKc of \\ i llin^ton’s connivance at the French 
e\))rdition. It alwat^ projK'v to punish naiions for tin* 
(iniiisof then reinoic an<c-tnr., win tle i .L ws, 'I'niLs, oi 
I iifidcF 
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A treaty, bcantifull}^ written on parchinenf, 
between Francis 1. and Henry VIII. of Fng- 
land, is as fresh as il' it had just been trans¬ 
ferred from their royal hands to tlui Ilotc-l 
dc Soubise. The seal is of ^old,^ and as lar^e 
as a snutl’-box. Otiiei- treaties, by whicli kind's 
disposed of nations, as modern ^anf(jlers liandi- 
cap horses, were of various interest. 

In the Annoire de Far, is ])reservcd tin; 
standard of national weig’hts and measures in 
])latina, the metre and the kilo. Here also is 
deposited the famous “ livre rouge dc France^' 
“ the only book,” says the witty Mereier, 
“ whicii tells truths.” But what frightful truths 
it docs tell ! How extraordinary tliat such a 
book should be permitted to exist, as a monu¬ 
ment of the vices and wanton extravagance of 
the royal family ! The sums given away to 
worthless and corrupt courtiers, parasites, mis¬ 
tresses, and the ministers of the most disgracc- 
lul pleasures—sums extorted from a fiimishing 
people —may be considered as the primary 
causes of the revolution—that revolt of a peo- 
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])lc tlriveii *to desperation. The sig'iiatiircs of 
Louis XV. make one tremble. Wv noted bis 
last; and immediately under it, the first si^n 
manual of his unfortunate successor, who, witli 
fear and lamentation, found himself called on to 
assume the reins of government. 

Another‘dngular record is the private jour¬ 
nal of Louis XVL commenced in 1784. 1 

co})ied a few of its entries as they ])resented 
themselves. Tliey were all of the same de¬ 
scription, and detailed the o('cupations 
each successive day. Here they are—• 

1784. 

Tue de six mois, 1414 pi<kes, , 

Vendredi, 15, Juillct.—Kien. 

Samedi 16*.—Chasse an cerf tues deux.— l)e- 
jeune.— Souper.—Rambouillet.—12 sous pom- 
line verre de montre, paye a un commissi¬ 
onaire. 

Dimanche 17.—Vepres.—Salut. 

Lundi 18.—Chasse deChevreuil,—pris unet 
tue 42 pieces. 
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Mardi 19.—Rien.—Bain. 

Mcrcrcdi 27.—La pluic m’a fait rovciiir du 
j eiidezvous du Clievrcuil du Bacarde, Sic. * 

At last, to voliene the tedium of tliis most 

t 

triste and mouotoiums existence', comes tlie ac¬ 
couchement of tin; (|ueen. It is ijn})ossil)l(' to 
imagine, and 1 had not the ])atience to copy, 
all tlie d(,'tails of tins event. No sag'c J'o/uf/c 
could gossip over them vvitli morg self-iinj)ort- 


* 1781. 

Killed ill SIX inoiitlis, 1414 lii'iid ol game. 

t'liday, duly lH. —jN'otlmig. 

Saturday Id.—Stag-liuiit; killed two.—lireakl’ast.—Sii])- 
pur.—ItauilKUiillet.— Paid .six-])euec lur a waleli-glas.s to (lie 
}ues.seiigor. 

Sunday 17.—Ves]>er.s.—Ileligi<m,s duties. 

Monday 18.—Chase ol'the Clunreuil, took one, and killed 
iovM -tno. 

'I’uesda^ 10.—Nothing.—Bath. 

Wednesday.—liain eonijielled me to letuni liom the len- 
(h /vous loi t'he\ieuil.s at B.u ,nde. 
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nnce than tlic nnfortnnatc husband. For tlic 
rest, lliis sing'ular docunieiit is perhaps tlic Ix'sf 
apolop^y, for the feebleness, vaccillation, and 
falsiRiess, manifested in the last years of the 
writer. With such evidence of the absolute 
nullity of his education, of the paucity of his 
ideas, and his utter incapability for a single 
relh'ctioii, one can only wonder how he reigned 
at all; and one is lost in ustonishinent at the 
lirmness with which he met his horrible fate,— 
a jiroof of original i’orce of character, and extent 
of cajiacity, however weakened and limited by 
the wretched education, false principles, and 
corrupt society, of which he was the.victim. 

The testament of this royal martyr of a stdf- 
willed queen and an infatuated court, was ano- 
tlu'r sad and most interesting' part of the con¬ 
tents of the /row Chest.''' There, too, are ch*- 
positt'd (by a strange ajiproximation) the keys 
of the Bastile, together with those of Ghent, 
and of other cities, which had, in various 
c'poc.hs, suhnnited to tlu' bi'eneb anus, tthe all 
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tliat now remains of aneient and modern con¬ 
quest.) 

Tlie keys of tlie Bastile are a great national 
monument, a trophy that ought to he prized 
hy the French people above every otlier testi¬ 
mony of their glory, above even the gorgeous 
pillar of the Place Vendome, the proud monu¬ 
ment of imperial victories over the prostrate 
continent. Of these vi(4ories, purchased with 
the blood of millions, what remains to Ix'iiefit 
the country ? What arc the recollections such 
a testimonial rec^ails? Those only of a tbverish 
dream, brilliant and intoxicating, but based 
in madness. But the keys of the Bastile ! a 
rude and rusty mass, neither precious in mate¬ 
rial, nor exciting the imagination through tin' 
fascinations of art, awaken a deeper and more 
thrilling emotion, as the visible emblem of a 
nation’s freedom, the tangible testimony of the 
overthrow of the most gigantic tyranny that 
has bowed humanity to the dust, (the united 
tlespotism of church and state). Rights ac- 
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knowledpiTc], property secured, conscience 
cmancipalcd, tlie triiimpli of equality over 
privil(' 0 ’e, and of worth over ])rctcnsion, arc tlie 
<j,lonous fruits of that victory, whose reiueiu- 
brance alone woidd be an im])erishablc lei^acy 
to posterity, if all its immediate consequence's 
evere, by the malignity of fortune, overthrown 
and dissipated. The key of the Hostile should 
be a])})ended to the charter of France*, as the 
armorial bearing of a regenerated ]>eo[>le, and 
as a token that national virtues are the only 
guarantees for the rights that charter proclaims. 

To enumerate the objects of curiosity, whe¬ 
ther as documents of historic interj:!st* or as 
monuments of the arts and of soeaal develop¬ 
ment, which are de})osited in this collection, 
would oceuj)y many volumes. The principal 
apartments of the hotel, its elegant salon, its 
chamhre a coucher,* are closely tilled with 


^ Dans la cliainbre a couolier sont deux tableaux do 
Boucher. Suit une au(ve eliainbie on Treniolliere a peiut 
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(■jiscs, wliosc shelves are, in some instances, 
})ile(l to the very coiling with papers, arranged 
and noted for the examination of the student. 
The honours of this interesting visit were, in 
tlie ahscnce of the Garde (hhieral,^ done for ns 
by Monsieur Corrii-Sarthe, the Secretary Ge- 


lo (iiTicos, (jui })rcsiil(‘]it ;'i IVdiicaliuii do I'Amuur, o( 
AUmrre eiiscigiK* a iiiio N\in])]ic di‘ la lajtisscric. Toiitos 
co.H pidcos, so tc“ri)iii)03it a uii Salon do Idnnc cnali', 
audossns do la ]>or1o au([Uol ost li' bnsti' on niarbro dii 
I’rinco. ISatoirc a ])cint dans los ])ondontils ontro los 
oruisoos, Phistoirc do J*s>/c/u', on 8 inorcoaux. Non soulo- 
niont la flConiiolio ost ontidreincnt dordo. Mais li- ])lafond, 
fait on calolto, cst oouvorl d’onionions do sculpturo, sur nn 
fond Idanc, (pii so racooidont avoc lo ros<‘ dii niilioii, No. No. 
Continnanl do ])aroonrir los bcaulds do cos a])parlonions, 
\oiis passo/., sncoossivoinonf par ])1osiours sallos, qui 
loHuont nn ailo, Ic loiii; dn ])olit j.udin,” No. No. ’'- 
Snell IS a dosori])tiou of the llotol do Sonbisr', as it stood 
in 1770. d'bo remains of all ibis niagnificonco contrast v.ilb 
tbo t;ia\ity and silonco of its jirosont destination. 


Vo\airo Pitoros(|uo dn Pans. 
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iK'ial; and notliino' coidd surpass his courtesy 
and unwearied j)atieiicc, in replyin«’ to our 
(jlies! ions, and seekiiiu; for whatever was most 
iiiterestiiiij,-, and worthy of a stran< 2 ;er’s notice. 
The humour and philosopliy of his remarks 
wei'e not tlie least admirable part of the morn- 
inij;’s entertainment; and I was often puzzled 
to which I should most give my attention,— 
the object examined, or the details of the 
anticpiarian coiitcur^ by which thc-y were illus¬ 
trated. We took uur leave of the amiable 
secretary with gratitude and regret, and ])ro- 
ceeded to the Palais de Justice, where the 
Archives Judiciarcs are deposited. ^ • 

The Palais dc Justice is, I believe, the most 
ancient site in Paris to wdiich history refers ; 
it dates back to the Cmsars. It was the resi¬ 
dence of the first, and of some of the third 
race of kings, by one of whom it w as rebuilt; 
and tradition attributes to Saint Louis many of 
the vast and dreary saflcs" through which 
we jiassed. The Chamber of Cassation, 1 be- 
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licvc, still bears his name. The Palais de Jus¬ 
tice was a royal residence till 1431, when 
Charles the Seventh abandoned it to the Par- 
liamcait. Time and fire have done their usual 
work with this vast and ancient edifice; and 
both have necessitated occasional repairs and 
improvements, Mdiich render it a monument ol 
the prot^ress of arcliitecture, from the earliest to 
the latest times. 

Lcs cuismes dc St. Louis, some feet below 
the surface of the soil, with their Sara(-*en 
architecture,—the cachots, (horrible dungeons 
of small eircuniferencc,)—with the concici'gerie, 
which was used as a prison uj) to the revolu¬ 
tion ;— La sallc dcs Pi'ociivcurs, or sallc des pas 
perdus, which runs over the inferior story, and 
was rebuilt in 1630, on the ruins of the original 
hall, called La table dc marhre, —and those 
immense round towers, capped with conical 
roofs, which arc said to be of the thirteenth 
century,—are still existing monuments of the 
good old times, curiously, but inharmoniously 
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combined with modern improvements. The 
belfry, or “ tour carrtc dc Vhorloge^^ raised in 
1370 by Charles the Fifth, contained, in its 
lantern, the far-famed and fearful bell called 
the 7'ocsin, originally dignified with the exclu¬ 
sive prerogative of being tolled on state oc¬ 
casions, ail’d of announcing the royal deaths : 
it has a more horrible notoriety, as liaving 
been one of the two used, on the 24th of Au¬ 
gust 1572, to give the signal for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 

Up to the year 1787, the entrance to the 
Palais dc Justice was as fearful as its purposes. 
It consisted of two little doors, resemblii*i>' the 
hatches of a prison, which opened from the 
narrow, dark and tortuous lane called La Ba- 
rillerie, a receptacle of filth, crime, and po- 


The locsin was tal<(*n down and dcstroyod during tlic 


\OL. 11. 
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verty.* The entrance, now, is magnificent. 
The buildings which crowded La Barillerie 
liavc disappeared, and in front of the modern¬ 
ized facade is a spacious court inclosed by an 
handsome pallisade of iron, (with gilt spikes, 
like those of the Tuilcries,) remarkable for the 
richness of its details. In the centre of this 
fa 9 ade rises a flight of steps, which leads to the 
first gallery; wliile the usual allegorical figures 
(Justice, Prudence, Plenty, and Strength,) with 
Doric columns, and other architectural orna¬ 
ments, enrich the avant-corps of the edifice. 
We ascended a long and noble staircase to the 
great hall, or sallc ties procurcurSf one of the 
most spacious in France, which was rebuilt and 
painted in 1622 by Jean de Brosse. If it 
wants that higher interest of extreme antiquity, 
which it possessed as the Table tie marhre^ it is 

* Here slood the house of Jean Chatel, the pupil of the 
Jesuits, and the assassin of [lonrv the Fourth, 
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still a curious and imposing apartment. It 
measures two hundred and twenty-two F'rcnch 
feet by eighty, and is divided into two naves, 
by a range of ]>illars and arcades, supporting 
the A ault(‘d I’f^of of cut stone. Irregular in many 
of its architectural details, this defect gives it 
the merit of a semi-barbarous antiquity, in which 
tlie imagination always finds its account; and 
still leaves it a grand and majestic construction. 
It is lighted by great windows at the t'xtre- 
mity of the naves, and by ml-dc-b(cufs in the 
roof. It is the remdezvous of all the votarists 
and victims, as well as of the ministers of liti- 
gation. What groups ! and in what lights and 
shadows !—what subjects for Rembrant, and 
what studies for Callot! 

Over the difl’erciit doors which lead to the 
various tribunals, are inscribed their several 
names. The most considerable of these courts 
of justice, is the Cour de Cassation, the site 
of the Ancient Chamber of St. Louis. The 
statue of Justice over the door, between two 
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liuii^ry-lookinja,'lions, is emblomatit; of ihe do- 
vonrin^ appetite of that over-praised deity, wlio, 
like tlie lawyer in the fahle, swallows the oyster, 
;ind leaves the slu lls for the baffled clients. This 
wfis a stat( cliainber in the time of Louis XTl., 
tint uxorious lord of our beautiful Qikh'u- 
duchess of Sifflblk, the sister of Ileniy Vlll. 
Lpon some ])ublie festivity, ineidentnl to his ill- 
assorted marriai>f(', Louis XlL,who mii^-ht have 
been the fatlu'r of his brid(', as well as of his 
peo})le, had this ehand)er repaired, decorab'd, 
and richly ^ilt. Tt was again gilt and ])ainted 
by I.ouis XIV., of whom there was once* a 
flattering representation ov(‘r tlu' chimney- 
piece, in has relief, placed between Truth and 
Justice, two of his mistresses, to whom he gave 
bnt little of his time. This, witli a fine cruci¬ 
fixion, painted by Albert Diircr, over the seat 
of Justice, has disappeared. The Salic dcs 
EmjaHeSj the Tribunal cle Police Correctionellc, 
the Cour (T Assises, or de Justice Crimwellc, 
have nothing to distinguish them from other 
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luw courts ; dust and liloom, close iiir, and un¬ 
pleasant remembrances, arc' tlie common attri¬ 
bute's of all. 

Here and there, as we passed into the hole's 
and corners of our survc'y, was occasionally 
observable some })ale, murky underliiii^ oi' 
the law, scribbling- at a high desk, lU'ar the* 
dusky window of a hollow scooped out ot" the 
thic-k walls ; the implenu'nts of his tc'mjxarary 
mctiagc mingled uith tattered folios, and piles 
of parchmi'iit. 

Wlu'n wc! had visited the law courts, (so 
well worth seeing, and so seldom seen by 
strangers,) we proceeded to the depot \)f the 
archives judiciaires. The part of the immense 
building dedicated to this purpose, is composed 
of three long galleries, or attics, immediately 
under the roof, and above the grande sallc, 
alrcrady described. The approach to this suite 
was almost awful, by its vvinding and myste¬ 
rious ascent of steep and belfry-like stone 
stairs; and its first aspect was not calculated 
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lo dissipate impressions by no means p^racions. 
Tlie vastness and the siienee of this elevated 
depository of the evidences of crime and mis¬ 
fortune, the closeness and oppressive^ lieat 
arising’ from their proximity to the leads of tlie 
curious roof of terra cotta, with tlie ominous 
labels pendant I'rniu the roils of ])archment, 
which loaded the shelves, alike combined to 
t^'ive a f^'loomy and I’earlul chara(4er to the 
scene. These; archives e;e)nsist of an immense 
e'ollee’tion of registers and recorels, classed and 
arranp,ed with an admirable oreler, that mai'ks 
the time which must have been devoted to such 
a labour, in this terrible place, that resembles 
the leads of the state prisons at Venice. 

In this world of papers (the accimmlated 
documents of ages upon ag-es) are contained 
a great portion of the secrets of history, which 
posterity has yet to learn: and should ever 
anothei- revolution occur in France, the conser¬ 
vation of these most precious witnesses in I'a- 
vour of the former revolution, will be its espc- 
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ciiil care. For the spirit of changes, yet to he 
eli'ected by the knowledge and experience of a 
lre(J ])e()pl(', will not, as in that of slaves, who 
hurst their chains in the frtinzy of ojijiression, 
be destruction—it will he conservation. I re- 
o’letted infinit(;ly that exhaustion, fatiixiu', and 
the heat, did not allow me to p;ive more time 
to the <‘ont('nts of tliese apartments. On ('very 
sidi', w('re tlui n'cords of tyranny, of murder, 
of suyierstition, of' l)iL»:otry and injustice'. Tlie 
iirst ])a])er 1 examined, was inscrilx'd, “ (hipy 
of tlie judL'incnt of Jean Cliatel, 1594.” This 
was tlie younjx assassin of the best of the Boui¬ 
llons, fanaii/fHl to liis dead of blood by the 
Ji'suits, Un jcunc garcon," says Henry the 

Fourth, in oiu' of his 7idwc lettc'rs, “ nomme Jean 
Chatel, fort petit, ct age dc dlxhuit a dlv neuf atis, 
detaut glisse avec le troupe da?i.s lei cliambre, 
davaiga ,sans Hrc ejuasi aper^u, et peasant nous 
donner dans Ic corps dii couleau, qu it avait; le 
coup ne nous a porte que dans la levre superieuir 
de cote droit, ct nous a entanux et coupee une 
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deni. 11 y a, dim merci, ni pm dc mal, quc 
pour ccld, nous nc nous mettrons pas au lit dc 
meillcure hmrcl' * 

This “ little boy of eighteen years of age” 
had been wrought on by his parents and reli- 
g'ious ])reeeptors, (as it appeared on his trial,) 
to believt' that heresy was an irreini,ssd)le 
crime, and that tlie king, not being reconciled 
to the true church, it would be a fit ex])ia- 
tion of his own sins, (the sins of eighteen !) 
to destroy the royal heretic. It appears that 
his naturally melancholy and heated tempera¬ 
ment liad been further worked on by his hav¬ 
ing b^’en shut up in the chamhre dc meditation 


A young lad, named Jean Chatel, very small, and 
•> 

aged about eigliteen ov nineteen, having secretly entered into 
the chamber with the soldiers, advanced almost unperccived. 
and thinking to jdungc his knife into my body, the blow only 
struck on my upper lip and loosened a tooth. lli‘ has doiu* 
me. thank Clod, so little mischief, that I shall not, on that 
account, go to bed earlier than usual.” 
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(>!' his Jesuit college at Clermont, where tlu^ 
tearful images of liell were painted on the 
walls, lighted by a sepulchral glimmer, art¬ 
fully managed to increase the horror of the 
place. Henry escaped with the loss of a tooth, 
but the fanatized victim of holy artihee was 
torn to pieces by wild horses. His j)arents 
were banished, his preceptor hung and burned. 
The house of his nativity, op])osite the Palais 
de Justice, in whose halls many of his childish 
gambols had doubtless passed, wais razed to the 
ground, and the Jesuits were expelled the 
kingdom by an (tnrf of Parliament—the only 
good resub of the c-rime or its punishipeMt. 

The horrible death of this ))Oor child is 
strangely contrasted W'ith the esca])c of the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the king’s court, 
who had so often been guilty of murder, 
with impunity, and with his own un[)u- 
nished attacks u})on the lives, the property, 
and peace of the citizens, whom he was wont, 
in the frolics of his early youth, to assault 
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in their houses, with his cousin, Henry the 
Third, and the other “ raffincs d'lio7ineur," 
and noble spadassmfty who made profession 
“ d'assns.shter pour leur comptes et pour cclai 
des autres,'' (to rob on their own account, and 
on that of others.) In these apartments, also, 
were the processes of Damiens and Ravillue, 
—the same crinu's, tlie same horrilde residts. 
'Jdie very names of these documents sicken tlie 
heart and chill the blood ! How came it, in 
these jj^ood old times, when the prejudice in 
favour of kinp^s ascribed their riphts to a di¬ 
vine oripiii, that so many attempts M^ere made 
u})on tlu'ir lives ? The early kinps of France 
rarely died a natural death. The most flat¬ 
tered of its modern sovereigns either perished 
by violence, or narrowly escaped from the 
hands of assassins ! 

Close to the papers of the trial of Damiens, 
in an old box, was his coat, the coat he wore 
when he was dragged from his dungeon, to be 
-but there is no dwelling on such subjects. 
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In tlu* same box was the rope by which the 

Count cle •- (1 forget the name,) escaped 

tVom the Bastile. What singular relics ! 

The process of the innocent and ])ersecute(l 
Calas, and his family, the victims of bigotry, is 
also preserved in these archives. Theii’ sut- 
foring’s and the subse(pient restoration of their 
honest fame, are monuments in favour ol‘ the 
benevolence, moral courage, and Christian 
charity of Voltaire, whicli all the calumnies 
ol’ all (lie priests and parliaments, such as that 
which urged on the execution of the elder 
Calas, and had him broken on the wheel, 
for a crime of which he was manife.<^tl}» inno¬ 
cent, will never destroy. With such docu¬ 
ments in his possession, well might Voltaire 
reiterate in his works, and cry fiom the verge 
ol’ llu' tomb, f'crascz C inf amt superstition 
In France, it is tcrastc, and for ever. Tnu* 
religion, the religion of peace and good-will, 
triuinj)hs over its destruction ; for with it art* 
destroyed racks, wheels, tortures, painted hells. 
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tearing's by wild liorses, and parricide eon- 
spirucies—tlie opprobrium of civilized society, 
and the scourges of humanity. 

The imtnicfions contre Carfouchey' and 
some atrocious ordomiances of the facetious 
hero of modern romance, Louis XL, also 
attracted our notice; but fatigued and dis¬ 
gusted, I ex})ressed a wish to return. It was 
then proposed that we should asccaid from this 
hot and awful spot to the roof of the })alac(', 
that affords an c'xtensive prosp(*et of a pano¬ 
rama, which, for moral and for physical in¬ 
terest, is randy e([uallcd. The old conic roofs 
of the'building itself, the anticpie belfries of 
the neighbouring cliurches, the tower of the* 
Tocsin, tlu; tower of St. Jaques dc la Boucfieric,^ 


* All that remains of this once celebrated elmrch, is its 
hue old tower, which is now the ])ro])erly of a ])rivate 
individual, and inclosed within his jn’einises, 'Ilie clinich 
of St. .huines was the object of pious decoration to Nicholas 
Fliuncl. This Flaincl having passed through life as an 
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tlio Place dc Grh\\ and the Marche de I'lcur^, 
Avere spread before ns ; moniinients of a^es, 
U’one with tliose l)eyond tlie flood, sites of tlie 
direst sntferinos, and of the simjdest enjoy¬ 
ments i The^vicws of the most ancient parts 


lioiiost, ])aii)stiilviiii( scrivciK'i, wa> aftorwanls Ibimd 1(» liav<' 
Ix rii a Iriciul of llu' nc\il AsiihkIcus, with a\1i()iii, alter liis 
sii])]Ki-;e<l death, he travelU'd thronyh I'iyypt, not like tlie 
S:dls mid Chainjiollions of modern days, to discover and ex¬ 
plain niomimenls, noi like JJiiunajiarte, to found an Institute 
there, and make it a steppiny-stone to India, hiil simjdy in 
si aieliol the jdiilosojdier’s stoni-, h\ means of vvhiih, as it was 
thoiiyht, he ennehed the ehureh of St. .hupies with manv 
ornaments, and, amoiiyst othi'rs, with jiortraits *of himself 
and his wife, sculptured in many jtarts of the edifice. His 
old house, at the corner of the Jtiie des I'k-rivaiiiis, was (re- 
queiitly seareheil for furnaeo.s, vases, and otiier utensils of 
Ins art; and in ITdtl, a man of liiyh distinelion obtained 
jiermis.sion to repair it, out of a pretended respect for In-' 
meinorv', when he earned off several iiiseiiptions- enyraved 
on stone from the cellars. Tie then completed the repairs, 
and ahandoned the house, without having paid the work¬ 


men. 
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of Paris, obtained from this elevated spot, give 
the best idea of its state in the middle ages. 
The em])irc of the church was everywhere 
visible. Thf; superb towers and steeples domi¬ 
nating over labyrinths of dark and filtliy lanes, 
were, faithftd images of the power and splendour 
of tlie liierarehy, of the degradation and wretch¬ 
edness of the pi'ople. 

From this region of light and sunshine, we 
again descended by ste(!p, winding, turret stair¬ 
cases, and passages cut in the walls, till we un¬ 
expectedly found ourselves in the most ancient 
and interesting part of tlie building, tiie Sabite 
Chape lie -—a monument of great historicral cu¬ 
riosity, and one of the most beautiful relics of 
the state of the arts in the thirteenth century 
now existing. 

In the flourishing epoch of feudality, every 
y)etit baron had within the walls of his 
chateau, a chapel of ease, dignified witli the 
epithet of “ holy.” In 1242, St. Louis, in his 
piety and munificence, resolved on building 
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a new ‘‘ Sainte Chapdle" in the heart of 
liis royal palace, worthy of the sacred relics, 
Avhich in that year he had j)iirchased of 
the Emperor Baldwin, at the immense price 
of an hundred thousand francs. A cata- 
loi>ue of these relics is still extant. Tlie 
most precious of them was the crown of tliorns, 
worn by our Saviour during his passion. 
When they arrived in France, in 1239, the 
king, tile Count d’Artois, and a royal coj'tegc, 
conducted them liarcfooted, and in procession, 
to Paris. When deposited in their slirine, they 
were placed in a station, or temporary (diapel, 
in tlie abbey of St. Antoine. An cdk;tT)f tlie 
royal saint commanded the clergy of the se¬ 
veral churches, monasteries, &c. to bring tlieir 
several relics to do homage to the lioly crown. 
1 he order was obeyed ; and the prelates, ab¬ 
bots, and clergy, in their most magnificent 
habits, presented themselves, with their shrines, 
before the great altar of the station. The 
abbot and monks of St. Dennis alone, brought 
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none; ami tlie reason tliey assigned was, tliat 
they had the real holy crown themselves. 
T)iv(isted of Ids royal robes, barefooted, and 
with nothinij;' bnt a simple woollen tunic “ b('- 
tween the air and his nobility,' St. Louis after- 

•j ^ 

\ 

wards bi‘oui>ht tlie crown to the royal palace, 
and de}H)sited it in tlie old chapel of St. 
Nicholas, on the site of which the present 
chapel now stands. The up])er part of this 
building; was called the (•hapel of the holy 
(Town, aiid was devotc'd exclusively to tlie 
kin^ and his court. The inferior part w;>s 
destined for the inhabitants or servitors of the 
jialact, and was dedicated to the Viroin. I'or 
kind's, barons, bishops, and abbots, in these 
pious but aristocratical times, wo\dd have 
(ha'incd it u derogation from their divine- 
righted dignities, to have addressed the Deity 
in preeis(dy the same spot, and at the same' 
altar, with their “ villains.” Long afterwards, 
a noble abbii was heard to address his rural 
congregation from the pulpit, by the style and 
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title of ‘‘ Canaille Chrelietinc reserving* the 
exoi dium of “ 7nesfrhrvs Chretiens'^ for the ser¬ 
vice of nobler assemblies.* 

Pierre (leMontreuil, the greatest French archi¬ 
tect of his age, has left in the Sainte Cliajyelle (his 
best work) a monument of his own genius, which 
contrasts with the feebleness and superstition 
of its founder. The ecclesiastics, promoted to 
the service of this chapel, were of high rank, and 
wcj c loaded with c;hurc.h wealth. In process of 
time, the niaitre-cha'pelain received the title 
archi-chapelain, with the mitre, ring, and power 
of benediction ; to which was added the higher 
style of “ he Pape de la Sainic Chapelle."^ 


* At Notre Daitic and at St. (iemiain dc I’les, there were 
fonnerly a Cliapelle des Seij^neiirs and n ('ha])el]e de.s 
A ilains. 

I “ Parnii les doux jdaisirs dune paix fraternelh', 

Paris voyait flcurir son antique cliapelle. 

Les chanoines vermeils, et brillans de sante, 
S’engraissaient d’nne longue et ^ainte oisivete. 


VOJ,. II. 
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In the sixteenth century, tlie theft of a bit 
of the true cross from this chapel, threw all 
Paris in alarm. It turned out that the thief 
was the kinp;, (Henry III.) who pledged the 
relic to the Venetians for a considerable sum 

I 

of money, and the matter was hushed up. In 
the seventeenth, century, another commotion 
took place, of infinitely p^reater interest to pos¬ 
terity ; and when St. Louis and the imperial 
relic-vender, Baldwin, shall no lonp’er be re¬ 
membered, and when, of the “ cloud-capt 
tow(‘rs and ^orp;eous palaces,” belonging to the 
Sainte Chapellc, not a wreck shall be left, that 
event, real or fabled, which gave rise to the 
“ Lntrin,” will preserve the memory of the 
edifice, and render its site a pilgrimage to the 


Sans sortir de leur lits, plus doiix que lours hermines, 
Cos ]>ioux lirineans fuisaient chanter nialines, 
V(>i]laiont a hion diner, et laissaionl, on leur lieu 
A des Chantres gag^s le soin de louer dieu. ” 


Lc Lvtriu, 
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admirers of pfeniiis, and to the sons of song-. 
A stone, marked with a cross, still designates 
the spot where the hir-fained Lutr'ui stood,* 
wliieh was the subject of the happiest and most 
oritrinal of the works of Nicholas Boileau. Tlie 
desk itself has been removed to the Abbey of 
St. Denis. 

A short time back, a man of extreme age, 
and most miserable appearance, came to visit 
the Sainte Chapelle, and j^roceeded from the 
Palais de Justice to St. Denis. The emotion 
h(' betrayed led to incpiiries tis to its cause; 
and it appeared that he was the all that re¬ 
mained of tlie chantres of the chapel, j'. ft was 
suppos('d that he was near a hundred years 


“ Vcr.s c»a ciidroit <lu cha ur, on li- cliuntiv orgiioilleux, 
Moiitn- assis a ta gaiiclic, im front si .soiirci]]eu\, 

Siir re rang (biiis sciTes qui fonnent la cldtiiu;, 

Fnt jailis un hitrin d’iuegalc stiucture.” —he Ltifrin. 
t “ Ce \ieillard dans Ic clia'ur, a dija vu quatre ag«.'s.” 

T ^ 
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old. He remembered the last ceremony*" of tlie 

Samedi Saint performed there, when persons 

who were possessed by the devil assembled 

in the nave of the chapel, making the most 

horrible contortions and discordant shrieks, till 

» 

the appearance of the grand chantre. Armed 
with the wood of tlie true cross, the chantre per¬ 
formed the immediate miracle of quieting these 
perturbed spirits, when the most perfect tran¬ 
quillity succeeded to the convulsive throes, and 
rage and violence of the demoniacs. Tlie malady 
and the miracle both ceased together, a short 
time before the revolution—that greater miracle 
which swallowed up all others. Another spirit 
now haunts the purlieus of the Sainte Chapelle, 
which no priest can lay, nor relic enchain,— 
the public spirit! — a powerful agent, little 
known in the demonology of the good old 
times. 

The chapel is at present consecrated, not to 


• In Uie reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 1770. 
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priestly imposition, but to tlie public service. It 
contains a large portion of the judicial archives, 
which are preserved in cases of great mag¬ 
nitude, occupying the place of the votive 
chapels, which once blazed with jewels, pur¬ 
chased by powerful bigotry, at the expense of 
an ignorant and impoverished people ; for all 
that art and nature produced of price or curio¬ 
sity was found in the treasury of the Saint 
Chapclle. Here stood the exquisite enamelled 
altar of Leonard de Limoges, after the designs 
of Primaticcio ; where, among the fearful de¬ 
tails of the Passion, figured two fine portraits of 
Henry the Second, and of his mistress Di(}na of 
Poitiers. Here, too, stood a model of the 
chuj)el, (executed in vermeil and precious gems,) 
containing the bones of St. Louis,—an immense 
cross of the same precious metal contained a 
bit of the true cross, (an offering from Henry 
the Third,)—the baton of the precentor, orna¬ 
mented with a superb agate, carved with the 
bust of the emperor Titus, which passed for 
centuries as the head of St. Louis,—and above 
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all, here was deposited that treasure of art and 
science, so precious to artists, naturalists, and 
antiquarians, (who still crowd to see it in the 
royal library of France,)—the cameo of the 
agate-onyx, supposed to be the largest in the 

_ 4 

world. Tliis superb work, (an oval of a foot in 
height, and ten inches broad,) represents the 
emperor Augustus. It was a present from 
King Charles the Fifth, who, in his wisdom, 
discovered in the apotheosis of the heathen 
emperor, the canonization of a Christian saint; 
and therefore surrounded it with a frame, con¬ 
taining numerous relics, supported by the four 
Evangelists. 

The chapel, as it now stands, divested of 
all these ornaments, is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful and imposing edifices I ever beheld. The 
roof, the painted casements, the oak carving, 
the lightness and elegance of its forms, and 
true Saracenic character, form a strange anomaly 
in the times in which they were constructed. 

While we were looking round us in unsated 
euiiosity <ind admiration, one of the company 
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opened a door in the wail, which seenied 
destined for a hiding-place in moments of dan¬ 
ger. To this purpose it has been put by a 
descendant of St. Louis; for the Count 
d’ Artois concealed himself there, during one 
of the revolutionary tumults,* and escaped 
from the popular fury, at a risk of being 
suffocated. I suffered myself to be shut up 
lor half a minute, and came out breathless. 


1 he parliament of I’aris in 1(387 had refused to register 
the edict for a stainj) duty, and tliat for a tenitorial impost; 
and then, for the first time, they declared, that the right of im- 
])osing new taxes belonged only to the States Geiferal. The 
king proceeded to the registry in a “ hod of justice,” as it 
was called ; while his second hrother (now Charles the 
'J’enth) was charged to register the same edicts in the Cotir 
des Aides. For this purpose he went there, on the 17th 
ol August, whin the peojile resented this act of despotism, 
hy a seditious assembly in the court of the Palace; and, 
hut lor the numerous guard who accompanied the Count 
d Artois, it is thought that he would have been a sacrifice 
to the popular furv. 
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The present royal family once, and once 

only, visited the Arcliives of France in the 

Hotel Soubise. It does not appear that they 

extended their visit to the Palais de Justice ; 

and, truth to tell, it is little wonderful. Jean 

Chatel, l^amiens, Havilliac, and this little 

iiitch in the Saintc Chapelle, are remembrances 

not very agreeable to royal reflection. In my 

own instance, though I had no personal intertjst 

connected with them, the inspection threw a 

gloom over my spirits, which was sufficiently 

observable to one of our agreeable society, to 

induce him to liurry us back to the Marais, 

to thg. house of Ninon de 1’ Enclos, where some 

specimens of the restored art of mosaic 

awaited our inspection, and promised a gayer 

subject of observation. 

11 Cavalier Michel Angelo BarberiJ^ one of 


* Of this gentleman, the following notice is extracted 
from the Notizie del Giomo, a journal puhlished in Rome, 
(17 .lime, lb28.) “II Cav. Michehuigelo Barberi, of 
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the cleverest mosaicists of the age, had been 
of our party in the visit to the archives; 
and it vras while talking of the mosaics in 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and the mosaicists of 
Italy, to one, who possesses that fine or¬ 
ganization 0 ?“ his country, which leads itself to 
all the arts, that we arrived in the Rue 
des Tournelles, before a small, but pretty 
hotel, standing cntre cour et jardin. The 
edifice was marked by the characteristic archi- 


vvhoiu Avc have frcijueiitly made lioiioimdde mention, arrived 
in this city last week from Paris, after having given to seve¬ 
ral of the so\ereigns of Kurope proofs of his «tasfe in the 
fine arts, and received the most valuahle presents at their 
hands. A dangirous illness has obliged him to leave Mos¬ 
cow at the moment when a vast career was ojiencd to his 
talent. lie had been charged by the Russian government 
to restore that part of the Cremlin which had heen inhabited 
by the C zar Alex. Michelovitz in the seventeeth century; 
and previously to his departure, he sent several designs and 
notes for the conduct of the works, which gave perfect satis¬ 
faction to the Emjieror Nicholas.” 
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lecture of the grand epoch of the Mai-ais, 
when De Lisle, Moreau, and Mansart flou¬ 
rished, and when Mignard, Le Brun, Vouet, 
Volterra, and Vandervoost, contributed to or¬ 
nament the interior of their buildings. It is 
the residence of Signore Barberi; and it 
had been for sixty years that of Ninon de 
r Enclos. 

The interval of a century is reckoned neces¬ 
sary to precede tlie canonization of a saint; 
more tlian a century has passed over the 
frailties of this too charming sinner. Time 
has invested with its own interest the errors, 
it could not give to oblivion; philosophy has 
seen them through the medium of the age to 
which they belonged; and charity has ab¬ 
solved, what it cannot excuse; and while re¬ 
calling the virtues which accompanied them, it 
bids those who are without sin “ to cast the 
first stone.” Ninon de I’Enclos was an extra¬ 
ordinary woman. Her frailty was shared by 
many of the highest rank and station of her 
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a^e and country: her virtues were her own. 
They combined to form that bewitching but 
imperfect picture, which St. Evremont has lel’t 
of her, and which every incident of her lile 
illustrated;— 

" L’indiilgeiitc et sage nature 
A forme I’ame clc Ninon, 

Do la voliipte <l’E])icnre, 

Et de la vertu de Caton.’^* 

An intellect of the very highest order; ac- 
tjuirements of the most extraordinary fascina¬ 
tion ;'f a probity beyond all example; a spirit 


* " Ninon from bounteous nature doth inhent 
A soul, endowed with ev’ry blended merit; 

Where Epicurus’ love of ease combines 
With all the virtue which in Cato shines.” 

f She was one of the best linguists, the most charming 
narrator, musician, and dancer, of her time. She had 
but one alTectation, which was, that she required much 
pressing to be prevailed on to sing or to play on the lute-. 
t>u the subject of these accomplishments she observed, 




of independence, which neither love nor friend¬ 
ship could tame to submission; a sobriety, 
which (strange to say) was a virtue shared by 
few of her royal and noble contemporaries of 
her own sex; a love of truth, order, and eco¬ 
nomy ; a moral courage, to which every great 
writer of lier time has borne testimony, and 
which waited not upon circumstances to serve 
the oppressed, or to defend tlie calumniated 
and a disinterestedness that rejected every offer 
of splendid dependence, even from royal power 


" (bic liason de cocur est celle de ioutes les pieces, ou ies 
eutr'(teles soienl les pins lon<js, el les actes les pins courts : 
de qtioi remplir ces intermedes sinon par les talens” 

* 'J’lio disgrace and exile of her philosophical frieiub St. 
K\re]uo)it, called forth all the generous activity of her na¬ 
ture. She assisted him with her purse, wliile she laboured 
successfully with her miuisteriial friends to promote his 
recall. hen, at last, she obtamed it, St. Kvremont had 
lonued new ties in England, which induced lam to decline 
avading hinisclf of the permission. 
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and devoted friendship,*—such were the qua¬ 
lities which elicited the observation, that if 
Ninon had been a man, the world could not 
have refused her the praise of having; been the 
honestest and most gallant gentleman that ever 
existed.” It is necessary to recall all these rare 
and noble qualities, to excuse an expression of 
the intense pleasure I felt as I crossed the thresh- 
hold of this modern Aspasia, and ascended the 
stairs, which love and genius, in their liighest 
and most impressive impersonations, had trod 
with feathery sfeps and bounding hearts. For, 


* Madame de Maintonon, the (juecn of France 3c facto, and 
Christine, the ({iiecn dejure of Sweden, made rejieated offers of 
liberal provision, whicli she declined. Christine j)aid her a visi*. 
on the description given by the Marcschal D’Albret and other 
Parisian wits, of the charm of her conversation, which she 
said far surpassed its rejmtation. The (pieen, nnabh; to part 
from her, offered the I’iUusire Ninon, as she always called 
her, to carry her to Rome, and to give her a residence in 
her palace : but Ninon preferred her own little home in the 
Rue dcs Tournelles, and declined the invitation. 
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to those who, “ content to dwell in decencies 
for ever,” have never reached “ one great or 
generous thought,” an excuse may be deemed 
necessary, for visiting, with some enthusiasm, 
the dwelling of the frail, but high-minded 
Ninon, rather than that sumptuous hermitage, 
where, to the last act of an eventful life, the 
great actress, her false friend and hypocritical 
rival. Mad. de Maintenon, practised stage 
effect for her imperial spectator the Czar, the 
ostentatious St. Frances of her own servile 
eomiimnity of St. Cyr.* 

Ninon de I’Enelos was the only child of a 
gentleman of Touraine. A gallant officer in 
the army of Louis the Thirteenth, a professed 
philoso})her of the Epicurean school, he edu¬ 
cated his gifted daughter in the same prin- 


* In the l)oigl)t of her intimacy and friendship, Madame 
do Maintenon earned off Ninon’s lover, the Marechal de 
V’^illarceanx, as she afterwards did Louis the Fourteenth, 
from lier protectress. Mad. de Montespan. 
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ciplcs which he had made the rule of his own 
life. His last words were, “ Be more scrupu¬ 
lous in the choice than the number of your 
pleasures.” The example influenced but too 
much all that was least laudable in her con- 
duct. Left an orphan, in the bloom of her 
youth and beauty, with an income of eight or 
ten thousand livres per annum, she purchased 
that house, whicli, in spite of the frailties of its 
mistress, became the resort of the most distin¬ 
guished of both sexes. “ The only house,” 
says a contempbrary writer, “ where the guests 
dared depend on their talents and acquirii- 
meiits, and where whole days could be .passed 
without gambling and without ennui!” There, 
she lived through the spring, summer, and win¬ 
ter of her days; and there, at the advanced 
age of ninety, she died, after having through 
life preserved her independence by a rigid 
economy, which not only enabled her to enter¬ 
tain the first persons in France at her table, but 
permitted her the higher gratification of assist- 
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ing improvident friends, and relieving indigent 
merit; for which purpose she had always a 
year’s revenue in advance.* 

“ At the age of seventy,” says the Marquis 
de la Fare, “ she had lovers who adored her, 
and the most respectable persons in France 
for her friends. I never knew a woman 
more estimable, or more worthy of being 
regretted.” 

The hotel of Ninon is still in perfect preser¬ 
vation, small, compact, and most commodiously 
distributed. The high finish of its architec- 
ture is extremely characteristic of the orn;»- 
mental style exhibited in domestic edifices, 
when the Marais was the new and elegant 
quarter of Paris. Ninon's near neighbour, 
Mansart, the greatest architect of his age, had 


* “ Lorsque sa viclliese ct sa maiivaise sante eiireiit miil- 
liplie scs besoins. Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld et ])lu- 
•Nieurs autres de ses amis lui envoyerent des presens ct des 
secours considerables: elle les refusa constanimcnl.’’ 
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built for himself a little palace,* which the 
friends of Ninon—Mignard and Lebrun—had 
decorated with their pencils ; and the hotel of 
Ninon proba])ly owed to the taste of these 
great men the designs of those allegorical de¬ 
vices which decorate its apartments. Among 
the basso-relievos, there is a portrait of Louis 
the Fourteenth, in an oval frame, over the stair¬ 
case, still in perfect preservation. 

In visiting these apartments, which had so 
oft(‘n received Cornclile, Molierc', Sitarron, St. 
Fvremont, Cd)a})elle, Desmarest, Mignard, 
TAbbe de Cliateaiuuaif, de Chalieu, with the 
nobler and .aaircely less gifted Conde,i| "Ven- 
dbine, tlie Marechal de Villeroi, de Villars, 


* 111 the Rue ties Toiniiellos, (Jtli Rorte eoeliere, to tlie 
left on entering by the Rue du Pas <le la Mule. 

f When the (traiul Conde met Ninon in the streets, 
he descended from his carriage to do her homage, a 
a fashion of that time, wliich was rarely observed except to 
rovaltv. 
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d’Estree, de Villarceaiix, the Sevi^nes, tlie La 
R()clicfoucaulds,aiidthcChoiseids, it was impos¬ 
sible not to examine them with curiosity and 
interest. Madame de Sevig;ne, the only writer 
of her a^e that speaks of Ninon de i’Enclos 
with bitterness and aversion, (justified by her 
own unblemished virtue, and by lier fears foi- 
h('r son,) bears witness to the <v-ood ton of her 
society, and to the respectability of tlie per¬ 
sons who composed her circle, fn one of her 
charminjy letters to her cousin, de Coulang:cs, 
she writes;—“ CorbincUimemandedes mcrveilles 
de la bonne compagjiiecThojnmea quit trouve. chtz 
]\ladeniDisellc de b’Enclos; ainsi, qiwique dise 
M. de CoulaJiges, elle irssernble tout sur ses 
vkiLv jours, et les hommes et les fenmes.’’"* 


^ “ C’orbiiu'lli writes me marvels of the good men who 
assemble at Mademoiselle de Enclos’; and notwithstanding 
whatM. de Coulanges may say, she eolleots everything, 
male and female, around her in her old days.” 
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But Iwr viciu'Joi/rs were still far oil,* when 
she gave, in her lavourite apartment, her 
//ctits ^oupers to the Sevignes, and “■ d tons Ics 
DcaprmiLv, ct tons les liacincs,^ when MoUere 
r( ad to her his “ Tartutle,” to which she lis- 

o 

tened with transport; and De Toiirville his 
“ Demosthenes,” which she heard with an 
ill-concealed amiii. This imjirudence con-* 
verted the most ardent of her lovers into the 
hitterest of her enemies : for wounded vanity 
knows no ties; and love and friendship fall 
alike victims to the vengeance of mortified 


Xhuni was fifty-six wlicn she inspired the Manpiis de 
Sevif;ne witli tliat roinantie passion vvliich his mother has 
so Ininiovously immortalized. At .seventy, slio made the 
concpiest of the Baron de Benier, of the royal lamily of 
Sweden ; and at (dglity, she achieved the hettcr-know'ii 
victory over the heart of the Ahhe fiedoyn, a young 
Jesuit. 

f “ To all the Boileaus aud all the ”— Ma^ai^c 

dc Sengne. 

M 2 



pretension. (xcnins alone can pardon the 
wound which jud^ent inflicts. 

It was in this apartment, (on the second 
floor,) which consists of four rooms cn suite, 
haniTing- over the garden, and commanding a 
view of the hotels Soubise and La Moignon, 
the Bastile, &ic. &c. that we lingered the 
longest, and with tlie most recollections to ex¬ 
cuse thc' delay. In her cabinet, the spot is 
still traditional!}^ pointed out wliere Moliere 
read to her the finest of his compositions; as 
is that place, in the garden under her windows, 
where the unfortunate and accomplished Che- 
valiei* dc Villiers fell upon his sword, on disco¬ 
vering that the object of his fatal passion was 
his motlier.* 


* This tragical event is, hy some, supposed to have hap¬ 
pened at her villa at PicpTis, near Paris, where she had in- 
^'ited her son for the purpose of declaring to him the secret 
of his birth, as the only means of curing him of his ill- 
fated attachment. She was, at this time, upwards of sixty. 
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The architraves and cornices of this interest¬ 
ing- apartment are emblematic, and are eoni- 
poscd of loves and flowers. All the sculpture 
is rich, and finished. Here Ninon wrote her 
first letter to de Sevigne, and her last and best 

' t 

to 8t. Evremont."* Here, too, she was found at 

“ 'I'liis event,” savs her hu>fjjra])her, “ made the most j>ro- 
loiiml iin])i-ession on ]ier; and it is lioni this time, we may 
say, that Mademoiselle de I’Kiicdos, esiimahle, solid, and 
attached, succeeded to the dissipated and inconstant Ninon : 
and I'rom this time till lier deatli, she was only hnown hy the 
former name.” 

* The letters addressed to the Marquis de Sevigne, and 
utlnhuted to Mademoiselle d(‘ IThiclos, though•fulT of her 
redections, (wliich wen' passing in society for maxims,) are 
evidently spurious, “ Vom disiez (mirefoin" (she observes 
to St. Kvremont,) “ qnv je ne mourrais qxe de reflexions, 
Jetache d non plus faire, ef ouhlier, le lendernaiu, lejour 
qne je vis aujourdui." There was as little of the 
in her style, as in her character. Sin; lias left an evidence 
of her Romaniieisvi, in one her letters to St. Kvremont, 
which is singularly curious. “ Je fais souvent de vieu.i 
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her toilet by the noblest of her lovers, curling- 
her beautiful hair with the contract of marriage 
and bond for four thousand loids he had given 


conies, on Mons. d'ljlhene, Mons. de ChaxlevaJ, el le Che- 
mlief de lihnere rejonissenl les moderncs. Vans avez purl 
anx beaux endroits: inais, conune eons cles moderne 
missi f observe dr ne eons pas loner (levanI les academi- 
e.iens, (jui se soul declares pour les anciens. II niest re- 
veiiu till proioijue en mushjue,’*^ que je voudrais bleu voir 
sur Ic th’dtre de Paris. La beanie qui en fait le sujel, 
donneroil de Venvie d toules relies qui Ventendroient. Toutes 
nos Helenes n’unt pas le droit de trovver u)i llomere, et 
d'etre toujours les dresses de la beaute. Me void hien 
haul: ennunent en descendre Mon Ires cher ami, ne fal- 

A 

loit il pas met Ire le eoeur d son lanqaqe P Je vous assure 
que je vous aime toujours plus tendrement que ne le per- 
mel la philosophic." Iftlio dispute between the two jmties 
of iincienti. and moderns, be not ])rccisely romanticism, the 
independence wliicli thus contradicted and ridiculed tlu' 
academy, was its germ. 


See Oeuvres dc St. Evreinont, vol. v. ]>. 
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lier the iii'olit belbre.* Here she restored* to 
(le lirourvillo the deposit of half his lortune, 
whieh he had left witli her when driven into 
exile—the other half, contided to the Grand 
l^enitencier, the mirror of priestly austerity and 
devotion, who ah’eeted to liave forgotten the 
transaction, and threatened his credulous friend 
with the consequences of his persisting- in the 
demand. Thus deceived by the churchman, he 
did not even think of applying' to Ninon, whom 
h(‘ imagined to be so much more likely to have 
spent his money. She sent for him, liowevc]-, 
and said, “ 1 have to reproach myself deeply on 
your account; a great misfortune has happened 
to me in your absence, for wldch T have to 
soli(ht your pardon.” Gourville thought, at 
once, that this misfortune related to his deposit, 


* “ (A-la (loiL vouH faiic voir,” Ini (lit ellc, “ (nu'l cas je 
fais (Ics ])roinossi“< do jc- uncs (^•tourdis, conniic voiis; (“t coin- 
bicii vous vou-^ ooiii])ruinetlriei: avee uiic I'eiiiinc, capable de 
proliter de vos folies.” 
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but she continued :—“ I have lost the incliii'd- 
tion 1 liad for you; but I have not lost my me¬ 
mory. Here are tin; t'wenty thousand crow^ns you 
trusted to my care. Take the casket in which 
tliey still are ; and let us live, for the future, as 
friends.” 

In this apartmerit, too, she received the con¬ 
fidences of Madame de Scarron,—and the ho¬ 
mage of the Queen of Sweden,—the unsuccess¬ 
ful commissioner of Caixlinal de Richelieu,*— 
and the timbassador of Anne of Austria. Here 
ended the first epoch of her life, and here began 
and terminated the second, and more respect¬ 
able portion of it. Here, in her last tlays, 
she gave out those maxims of sentiment and 
philosophy, wdiich now form a little code of 
good sense and good taste, while the youthful 
Fontenelle listened with reverence and admira¬ 
tion; and Voltaire, (tlum but ten years old,) 
came to look at the miracle of that “ sihck ” to 
which he was himself destined, at a future day, 
to add so much glory. Here old age, with its 
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infirmities and humiliations, at last, found her 
patient, cheerful, and resigned, and in pos¬ 
session of all that rendered her life respectable, 
and her faults endurable—her philosophy, her 
benevolence, and her intellect. “ If,” she was 
wont to say, ‘‘ one could believe with Mad, de 
Chcvreiise, that in dying, one was going to 
talk with one’s old friends, it would be sweet 
to die;” and in the sleeplessness of the last 
hours of her struggle with life, she composed 
the following lines ; 

“ Qu’un vain espoir no vicntie ]>as s’oflVir, 

Qui puisso t braiilcT inoii courage ; 

Je snis en age de inourir. 

Cine I'crais-je ici d’uvanliige.” * 

It was necessary to leave the favourite 
l oom of Ninon, and to shake off the impressions 
connected with it, in order to enter upon the 


* “Let no vain liope intrude to .shake my courage: 

] am of an age ripe for death. What should 1 do here, 
longer 
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merits of tlie works of Signore Barberi, which 
decorated the walls of the adjoining apartment. 
From miniature representations of the Capitol, 
that might be worn in a ring, up to the })or- 
trait of the emperor of Russia, as large as 
life; all was demonstrative of the resources 
of an art, which alone is capable of eternizing 
the finest productions of tlie pencil, and to 
which Raphael, Domenichino, and Gerard, 
must alike stand indebted for reaching that 
remote posterity, to which the finest works of 
Apelles have not descended. ^ 

Thc' portrait of the emperor is a striking 
instaiice of the perfection to which tliis art 
may be carried, under the improvements of 
modern chemical science. The chef-d'ccuvrc, 
however, of Signore Barberi, (a table of extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions and beauty,) was at St. 
Petersbiirg. We could only judge of it from 
an engraving and printed description. 

It was by visiting this gentleman’s study, 
wliich lies in the front, that we were enabled 



t(» ascertain why Ninon d’Enclos had given a 
prcterence to the apartments in the rear of' her 
house and on tlie second story, to those on the 
rcz-dc-chaussee and first floor. The front of 

tlie hotel looks on the court, which is confined 

> 

and melancholy; v/hile the })rospect and the 
ail- from the other side are equally free and 
pure. 

We took leave of the dear, old Marais, a 
little wearied in limbs and spirits, but de¬ 
lighted with our visits, and full of hopes of 
again returning to this Pompeii of the beau 
.s/bcle of France, and to visit the liotel of Ma¬ 
dame de Sevigne, on our way to the, pavilion 
(le la Belle Gabrielle. 
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It is one of the prejudices of the old times, 
that knowlcdfj’c is best acquired in dun closets 
and dusty libraries; and that reflection is 
aided -by sitting still. But since intellect has 
been taught to step out, and to march in 
search of conquests, (like other victors of the 
day,) wc have learned that the great book, 
which one must run to read, contains more cu¬ 
rious facts, and affords more matter for thought, 
than all the folios that were ever imprisoned 
in the Vatican, or were chained to their shelves 
in the Laurentine library. When somebody 
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asked Madame de Stael how, living so little 

in retirement, she conld write so much, she 

answered with vivacity, “ Eh ! vous ne comptez 

pas sur ma chaise a poi'teu?'."* In my own 

poor instance, though nature has given me a 
> 

pretty strong instinc;t towards the arts, tlic 
little acquirements I have made on tlie divine 
sid^ject, have been obtained whih* running 
about the world, and gossiping with the great 
artists of the day—in the salons of fashion, 
and in tlieir more interesting workrooms, as it 
happened. It was my lucky chaiK^c to have 
assisted at the packing-up of the great pio 
tures of the Pope, and his Cardinal ijecaetary, 
in the Quirinal, chatting to the admirable 
artist,'!' who has so recently bequeathed those 
works to posterity, which cannot compensate 
to his contemporaries for the loss of his per¬ 
sonal intimacy. Jt was my proud privilege to 


* “ You do not take into count my sedan-chair.” 
t Sir Thomas Tiawrence. 
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to the ornamenting tlieir cliurcTies. It lias 
thus been tlic means of preserving copies of 
Greek pictures, which, as monuments of art, 
supply a gap in the history of painting. The 
church of St. Marc, at Venice, the work of 
Greek artists, is a well known specimen of this 
stage in the progress of mosaic. Under the 
patronage of the Medici family, mosaic be¬ 
came permanently attached to the service of 
the fine arts, and was dedicated to the conser¬ 
vation of the works of Raphael, Domenichino, 
Guido, &tc. Sec. The Studio di San Pietro, at 
Rome (an establishment unique in the world,) 
has acquired eternal fame by the splendid 
copies of the productions of the great Italian 
painters, which ornament the church of the 
Vatican. Several chemists have largely con¬ 
tributed to the excellence of these woi’ks, by 
the invention of brilliant and varied colours. 
Of these men of science, Mattioli was the most 
eminent and successful, it is not more than 
forty years since the attempt was first made to 
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iabricatc artificial stones of a size and form 
adapted to tlie composition of small pieces. 
Tlicse stones, called by the Itedians smaiti 
Jilatt, were soon carried to a perfection wbicli 
lias rendered miniature mosaics of tj^reat 
beauty a common ornament of the cabinets and 
toilets of Europe. Among the Roman artists 
\v ho have contributed to this result, Gioacchino* 
Barberi excels in the representation oi“ animals; 
Anionio de Angelis ivas famous for landscape; 
Ciiacinlo Cola, and Nicola Angeletti, were re¬ 
markable for the lightness and eh'gance of their 
})bimage ; Dejioletti for figures; Poggioli and 
Salandri for flowers; and Verdei for .small 
})ortraits. In the monumental dejiartment, 
Castellini and Cocchi have distinguished 
themselves, by executing the larger part of 
Cammuccini’s “ St. Thomas,” for the Vatican. 
Ciuli, who is not of the establishment of the 
studio, has produced two colossal heads, in the 
antique mosaic, employing only natural stones, 
collected in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

VOI.. II. \ 
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Giacomo Raff'aclli, who was brought to Milan 
by Melzi, for the purpose of founding there 
his establishment, executed for Eugene Beau- 
harnois his famous copy of the Last Supper, of 

Leonardo da Vinci, of large dimensions. This 

1 

splendid work, which is destined to perpetuate 
the memory of a picture fast falling to decay, 
is at present numbered among the curiosities of 
Vienna. The artist has since returned to 
Rome, the Austrian government finding the 
maintenance of the Milaiu'se school too costly 
for its economical views. 

Although Belloni hud founded a school of 
mosaic at l^aris by order of the French go¬ 
vernment, considerably before the establish¬ 
ment at Milan, he had not the same good for¬ 
tune as his colleague. No great works were 
bespoken, the enterprize languished, and the 
only productions of his establishment which 
have fixed public attention, are the two par- 
cpiets, that are to be seen at the Louvre 
The “ murds et mucts ” have not, I under- 
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stand, afforded a single pupil to tlie mosaic 
school of Paris. 

Following up the invention of the smalti jilaii^ 
Signor Michel-Angelo Barberi, assisted by 
(liuscppe Mattia, has discovered a method of 
forming, with the blow-pipe, tints and grada¬ 
tions of the most delicate colours, such as will 
not resist the heat oi“ a furnace. By the appli¬ 
cation of this invention to large pictures, a 
new degree of perfection has been given to 
the art; and to this circumstance Signore 
Barberi is indebled for the finish and beauty 
of his Triumph of Love,” which is in the 
museum of Petersburg, and of his .cojiy of 
(xerard's portrait of the emperor Alexander. 

For the cultivation of the monumental de¬ 
partment of mosaic, the protection of a vain¬ 
glorious government is essential; t]\e slowness 
of the operation, and its expense, rendering 
it scarcely possible for the artist to conduct a 
great work to its conclusion, by his own un¬ 
assisted efforts. For this reason, I’aris seems 
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espe(*ially suited lor tlie site of a scliool. The 
same taste and policy wliicli have led to tin' 
cstablisliment of the Gobelins, and to tlie en- 
conraii’ement of enamel painting- by the French 
authorities, if a]»plied to the mosaic establish¬ 
ment, will develop its resources, o]>en a new 
career to o-enius, and a new source of ^lory and 
emolument to the nation ; wiiile it perpetuat(‘s 
the irn'inory of the o’reat masters, and confei-s 
a lastiu*)' benefit on the remotest posterity. 
To call the public attention to his art is a 
laudable ambition, which has contributed to fix 
the residence of Sijjjnore Barberi in the French 
capitfd.' Ardent, talented, and animated by a 
glowdno;’ enthusiasm for his profession, it is 
probable tJiat he will idtimately gain his point. 
But at the present moment, the times are too 
uncertain, and the destinies of the nation too 
unsettled, to hope for immediate success. 
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measure of pul>li(: liberty, in moJern 
tiuK s, is to he foinul in the state ot‘ the peri- 
oclieal ]ijess. Where the journals are pre¬ 
vented by authority from expressiug’• their 
opinions, no lil^erty does, or can exist, lint 
if tlie press is unshackled, or is even allowed 
only a moderate latitude of discussion, the 
tone and character of the newspapers indicate, 
witli a close approximation to trutli, tlie feel¬ 
ings of' the peo{)lc, and the degree in which 
the government is in accordance with their de¬ 
sires and necessities. 
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I'lider tlic iron despotism of Napoleon, the 

pr(‘ss, in all its departments, was not only 

silenced as to the emission of its own opinions, 

hnt was snhjinyated to a forced ntterance ol 

those of the authorities; and no facts found 

» 

their way nito the Journals, but witli such ino- 
dilications as sioted the views of the govern- 
iiUMit, or tiallere*! the j)rejudices of its chief. 
On tile brc'akin^- up of the imperial system, 
tiu' IJourbons did not sneeeed to this portion 
of the imj)crial pow('r, which was fountled in 
the for(‘e of the revolution, arid resided in the 
absolutism of a e'overninent deiived from the 
people, .arid, at h;ast, aece})ted by it, as a ne- 
(•(‘ssary, tlioueh perhaps temporary, protection 
from external violence. 

Alter a short and ineffectual strugi^le, the 
restored dyntisty was compelled to abandon 
the previous censure ; and the periodical press 
became an arena, in which the many fac¬ 
tions engendered by the restoration were 
enabled to make trial of their strength, and 
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to (Inivv prog’iio.sticatioDs of their lutiire des¬ 
tiny. 

Since that i-pocli, a rapid extension t)f |)eri- 
odical literature, both in its material and its 
intellectual dej)artinents, has shown a corres- 
])ondent develo])inent of public opinion in 
France, an increased demand for political in¬ 
formation, a concentration of public views, and 
a i^rowin<>’ enery-y in i^iving- tliem expression 
and elleet. 

At tin* commencement of this new era, 
numerous and conHicting parties, unable <li- 
reclly to control the emission of hostile o))i- 

nions, sought, by iiiHueiieing or corrupting 

■ 

j)articular journals, to give currency and pre¬ 
ponderance to the ideas most favourable to 
their own views ; and up to the present day, 
there are not wanting papers, which, held 
in the pay of individuals, are devoted to 
purposes unacknowledged by the public. 
Wit every day tliat passes, by increasing 
the intelligence and the energy of the peo- 
])h‘, diminishes alike the intiuence and the 
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utility of tliis system. The public are daily 

eviiKniig more and more plainly, tliat they arc 

the publicists’ best customers. The factious 

journals are, therefore, oblif;^cd to assume 

somewhat more of a national colour, or to 

abandon altogether the hope of'a spontaneous 

and adeijuatc circulation; while those jiajiers 

which frankly ado[)t the interests of the nation, 

and accord with the sentiments of the peo])le, 

are (as literary specidations) the most prosjier- 

ous and remunerating-. 

The political journals the most in vog^ue are 
the Covstiiutionel, the Journal dcs Debats, the 
Courier Francais, and the QuulidicJtne.^ After 
these come the Journal dc Commerce, and the 
Gazette, the Moniteur, the Ac?c Journal de 
Paris, <and the JMessager dcs Chamhres. Thesis 
are all either devoted to national principles, 
or rejiresent the opinions of a party having- 
a certain weight and influence in soiuety : 
while the Pilote, said to be in the [lay of 
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Sostlienc (.Te la Roclicfoucaiild, Lc Drapeau 
Hlanc intluciiccd by Monsieur dc Dumas, tlie 
Old Journal dc Paris subservient to Monsieur 
P('yronnet, and, in general, all the papers 
uliicli were so diso'raeefully sold to the Villek* 
administration, may be considered as ];)oliti- 
cally defunct. 

The provincial press has partaken very much 
in the political condition of the departments, 
wliicli have always been rnoix; subst'rvient to 
tile authorities, than tlie cajiital. Most of tlie 
f>;reat cities, and chcf-licus of the departments, 
have their especial journals; but with the ex¬ 
ception of five or six, they are without interest, 
and composed of extraids from the Paris jia- 
}iers, commercial and judicial inUdliii’ence, and 
the transactions of the prefecture. The j^reater 
{lart of them subsisting; only throug;]i tin; in- 
lluence of the prefect, have been in close de¬ 
pendence on the ministry of the day ; or, at best, 
they had no colour oropinion whatever, being the 
mere chronicles of ceremonies and accidents, ol' 
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weather “ unknown to tlie oldest inhabitants,” 
//AsvAs natyree, and marvellous and incredible 
adventures. Lyons, Bordeaux, Nantz, Lille, 
Strasburg', Marseilles, Dijon, and some other 
towns, however, support independent journals ; 
of which the majoriij^ arc conducted upon prin¬ 
ciple's decidedly constitutional. This general 
condition of the de})artmental press, has varied 
somewhat according to the character of the 
reigning administration After tlie downfall 
of Vill(!de, the provincial journals threw off, 
in some degree, the yoke Avhich tliey had 
hitherto borne; and, from the decidedly po¬ 
pular character of the late elections, (1830,) 
it is to be presumed that the country press is 
now more in accordance with public opinion 
than it was in 1829. But it would even now 
be difficult, if not impossible, for an editor of a 
journal in the smaller towns, to maintain a 
sturdy war of politics with the local authorities, 
t>r to assert a free sentiment, without great ma¬ 
nagement. On the whole, therefore, the pro- 
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vinciul press, us an oro-an of pul)lic o])inio?i, or 
a political agent, is still lamentably inellicient. 

In Paris, there arc two journals es])ecially 
(ievoted to the proj)ag‘ation ol' absolute and 
Jesuitical doctrines—the Gazette and the Quo- 
tidienne. The JMessager ilu Soir was, and ]>er- 
liaps still is, the journal of the Martignac mi¬ 
nistry. The ISIotnleur has always been the 
olluaal organ of the goveniment of the day ; 
and, in the year 1815, it annoiineed, in its con¬ 
secutive numbers, with equal gravity, subser- 
\ience, and decorum, the departure of his 
Cdiristian Majesty, Louis the Eighteenth, and 
the arrival of his Imperial and Roya] Majesty, 
Xapoleon. All the other papers—political, lite¬ 
rary, and scientitic,—are edited inaphilosojdiical 
and liberal spirit, under pain of being neglected 
by the public, and ruined in thenr circulation. 

The Quotidienne is said to have aljout dOOO 
subscribers, and the Gazette the half of that 
number. The Message)' du Soir has scarcely 
700. The Moniteur is distributed gratis to the 
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prefects, mayors, and heads of administratioiits; 
and its subscribers are very few, if any. It is 
consulted by the public, almost exclusively, for 
the royal ordonnanc<\s, or now and then to dis¬ 
cover ill its political articles the opinion of the 

« 

govcrnmeiil on the iirevalent topic of the day. 
The Alessager du Soh\ thoui^h the only pajx'r 
devoted to the Martigiiac administration, was not 
openly acknowledi 2 ;ed as its organ; still, its 
limited circulation dot-s not the* less jirove how 
small is the hold whicli a ministry deenu'd, 
whethc-r justly or no, temyiorizing and trim¬ 
ming, can possibly obtain in these days, over 
the French nation. Kelatively to all others, 
that administration was well intentionc-d, and 
its duration was unmarked by any violent 
e.\ plosion of popular discontent; but it 
wanted energy and decision, to make itsell’ 
respc'cted, or to strengthen and consolidate the 
constitutional system. It was, therefore, ne¬ 
glected ]»y the public; and its weakness in 
this point encouraged the court to rcjilace it 
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l)V 'A (‘al)iiiet incm* decidedly devoted to arbi¬ 
trary and absolute measures. 

Witli tlie ex(‘eption of six or seven thousand 
subscribers to tlie above-mentioned journals, all 
France supports the liberal press. The ConstHu- 
Uond'x'A said to have 20,()()() subscribers; the./e//r- 
7ialdesJ)('baLs ] (),()00; the Courier C) or 0000; and 
tin* Journal de Commerce 3000. The Quotidienne 
is the (\special or<>an of the anti-revolution. 
It defends eveiy abuse of absolute ])ow(“r, suj)- 
ports Don M i <ru(*l, baubles incessantly of I’cvo- 
lution, anarchy, religion, and social ordia-, 
attacks the liberids, the (jreeks, the Carbonai'i, 
the ministeis., and even the Cazettc.^ */\ coni- 
])arison between the circulation of this Journal 
and those of the Cofintitutionel and the D<'d/als, 
ad'ords conclusive evidence of the weakness of 
the parti p?'d?'e, as opj)Osed to the j)eople ; and 
inin;ht teach the former, if they were not abso¬ 
lutely unteachable, how hopeless is their 
struo'^le for despotism, and how deeply they 
endano'er the ancient dynasty, by involviiui- 
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the throne in the desperate ^ame t]i(‘y are 
j)layinp;', for objects as contemptible as they are 
immoral and unworthy. 

The (iazette is tlie journal of the Villele 
ministry, and of tlie Jesuits, ag’ainst all tlie 
world. Its policy has been to confound, in one 
common category, the liberals of every pos¬ 
sible shade; and to make tlie moderate an¬ 
swerable for the sins of the most exaggerated. 
During the continuance of the last ministry, 
the Gazette differed from the Quotidienne, only 
in as much as that the extreme’ cote droite^ or 
ultra-royalist party in the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, (\\ith which the Quotidienne made com 
mon cause,) was opposed to the ministry, 
though it held the same opinions. If the 
Quotidienne was all violence, hypocrisy, and 
insolence, without fixed plans or convictions, 
the Gazette added to these qualities spite and 
anger against individuals; its opposition was 
u holly directed against men, and not against 
nu;asures, which were conducted altogether in 
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its own sense. The editor cn chef of the 
(iazette was chef de division in the department 
of tlie interior under Villelc ; and is principally 
known for his caricatures of the royalists, 
which appeared at the epoch of the restoration. 
The director of this journal is the editor of 
some editions of the Qld and New Testament; 
bein^ remunerated for writing- Commentaries 
on the Bible in his study; as, in the office of 
his journal, for invoking the gallows and the 
stake, to punish the siij)poscd errors of his 
fellow-creatures’. Under Villele he held the 
place of maitre dcs reqiiHcs. Monsieur Four- 
cliet, who also writes for the Gazette, ^is.at the 
head of the police, and a consciller d'etat. 

The QuotidieJine was long under the direc¬ 
tion of Michaud, a Member of the Academy, 
and author of “ Le Printemps d'an Proscriif 
which obtained for him the nick-name of the 
Proscrit de la Litterateur. He wrote also a 
History of the Crusades, and is one of the 
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('(liters of tlie Biographie Umversdle. By 
joining' the opposition uj^ainst Vilielc, he lost 
his place of reader to the King'; which was 
afterwards restored, on the condition of ceasing 
from his o])position. On this occasion, he sold 
the Qnotidiciuic to M. Lanrcnte, an author 
who calls the massacre of 8t. Bartholomew “ a 
necessary rigour;" and who, conse()n(aitly, is 
not on the best possihh' terms with the age in 
whi(di he lives. 

The Messager is edited by young men, as 
yet, p('rhaps, but little distinguislied in literature, 
though decoraU'd by M. Martignac with the h'- 
gion of honour, for their courageous deh'iice 
of his administration. Don Miguel is said, on 
this occasion, to liave sent om* of his orders to 
the editors of the Quotldicnnc; but they hav(' 
not received the necessary authorization to wear 
it from their own king. 

The principal articles of the Monilmr an' 
sent to it direct from the government. Its 
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^’cneral conduct is under the care of literary 
men of some estimation. 

The Journal des JJehats, a paper of old 
date, has borne different names, in the dif¬ 
ferent epoclis of the revolution. As th(‘ 
Journal dc rEjnp'irc, it was long the most ex¬ 
tensively (circulated of tlie imperial papers; 
and owed its reputation and its success to 
its editors, Dussaidt, Geoffroy, Etienne, Hoff¬ 
man, Auger, Fc'litz, i^c. Eticniuc has, how- 
(“\cr, long abandoned it; and death has dc*- 
prived it of alhiost all tlie other ])ersons 
above, enumerated; so that it has lost much of 
tlie literary eliaraeter, whieli its far famed (cri¬ 
ticisms then obtained. Ultra-royalist at the 
I’cstoration, it continued to support each suc¬ 
cessive ministry, until the dismissal of its 
(;s])eeial patron, Chateaubriand. It then as¬ 
sumed that anti-Jesuitical and liberal colour, 
which has lirought it under the banners of 
tlu‘ ttge, and exposed it to the persecution 
of the j)arty it has deserted. Honest and able, 

\0 I . N . r V 
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it is now serving the ^reat cause of coiistitii- 
tioiial liberty, the only mode by which a journal 
in the presoit day can obtain popidarity in 
France. Strong' in its acquired reputation for 
ro 3 '’alisin, it has been conducted with a cor¬ 
responding courage, and has turned against 
tlu! VillMe S 3 ^''leni a host of moderate royal¬ 
ists and timid constitutionalists. Since the 
formation of the Po1igna(* ministry, the cha¬ 
racter of its 0 })position has become still more 
decided: and in the veln'mence of its vitu¬ 
peration, and the vigour, abilit^g and ])erseve- 
rance of its attacks on the court party, it may 
be c'^nsidered as among^ the most elective of 
the eneini(\s of absolutism in the French press. 

Of its (nlitors, the two brothers, Berten, Ber¬ 
th ier, and Salvandy, consetllers d^Hat^ gave for 
a while to the journal a certain leaning towards 
the ministry; but Mons. Fieve,* who exer¬ 
cised some influence over the editorship. 


The aiulior of llic “ Dot do Susetto/’ S,c. 
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t‘scapiii<>* that luaiour, continued to keep alive 
the tendency to opposition in its pa^es. 

Monsieur Duricquet is tlie author of the 
theatrical crituasms marked C, He succeeded 
to the cek'hrated Geoffrey, whose interminable 
disj)utcs witli tlie poets, and bitter attacks on 
their works, rendered him as formidable in the 
Frcncli theatre, as Gifford long was in Eng¬ 
land, to the wi'iters on tlie liberal side of 
politics. C-astcl Blaze, who signs with the +, 
writes its amusing artii:les on the o])era. He 
is the author of tin* French libretti of some of 
AVCbta-'s and Uossini's score's. 

Notwithstanding its success, the Journal des 
Debatfi is not the most popular paper of France; 
the circulation of the Constltutloncl being nearly 
double that of its rival. The Condlli(ll())icr\i> to 
be found in every coffee-house, reading-room, 
and almost in every shop and stall; so that it 
is, in all probability, read daily by six hundred 
thousand jiersons. This success has brought 
upon it much government persecution, and lias 

o 12 
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i xciicd II i^ood (It'iil of individual envy. Not- 
witlistandino-, however, all efforts to injure 
it with tlie public, its circulation was never 
greater than at the inonient when these notes 
are taken; inid it wdl probably lonjx maintain, 
if it does not inerease, its circulation. Its shares, 
(orig'inally worth a thousand crowns.) ari* now 
wortli a Ijuiifh’ed tlumsand francs. Devoted to 
the dissemination of liberal politics, and to tin; 
interests of industry, it is d<‘cried by some as 
ix'volutionary; while by others it is accused oi 
tameness. In fact, a prudcait moderation 
rc'ijyns over its liberalism, as ever must be the 
case with any journal in which a large capital 
is ('inbarkcd. Monsicurs Dumoulin, Say, and 
Etienne, its ])rincij)al editors, are also pro¬ 
prietors ; and private interest would prevent 
their sacrificing- two millions of property, if 
political tact did not teach them the inutility of 
risking the safety of a journal, for a phrase or 
an epithet. It is the trade of crown lawyers to 
prosecute; and it is the trade of journalists to 
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o.s(‘apc prosecution. In ull ordinary cases, 
ihercd’orc, a conviction is woi’se than a ca- 
laiiiity ; it is a fault. The most powerful jour¬ 
nals have ever been those which have the most 
>(‘l(lom been liit. It is thoug-ht by many, that 
a verdict now and th('n against tlui pi'css, ex¬ 
cites the interest of the ])ublic ; but tlic loss 
of an action is rarely re])aid by the increas(‘ 
of s\d)scribers. 

The Tiench nation, (h'termined to be I'ret*, 
do('s not i-ecpiire to be instigaUai, or to incur 
the (lungers of prec,ij)itation. Tlie prevailing 
iheory, in its jxditics, is AiiKTican republic¬ 
anism ; but in practice, the people w'ill hi' con- 
tent('d with any Ibrm ol‘government that ens'nres 
a perfect civil (apaality among men, an inde¬ 
pendent repiH'sentation, an excin])tion from 
religious domination, and a wise and lilxa'al 
administration of public alfairs. The nation, 
conscious of its strength, and certain of tlie 
consequences of a decided volition on the 
part of the people, awaits in tranquillity the 
eonimg on ot events. It opposo ;i passivt* 
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re\sistance to the encroachments of authority, 
and will not draw the sword until impelled by 
an urgent and self-evident necessity. With 
this state of feeling, the prudent liberalism, 
and moderation of style of the Constitutio?iel, 
strictly harmonizes; and it finds favour, ac- 
cordingly, with the French public. Conducted 
upon fixed and invariable political opinions, 
towards a definite and jire-conceived end, if it 
carries its precaution resjiecting certain jiersons 
and certain things to a great length, without 
doubt it strikes with mort' effect on the vul¬ 
nerable ])oints; and, on the whole, it gains 
much more than it loses by its moderation. In the 
unity of its doctrine, it apjiroaches to the l\Iorn- 
wg Chrojiicle, of the days of wliiggism ; and, 
like that journal, it has never lost an enemy 
from among the opponents of the principles it 
professes, or a friend from among their sincere 
partizans. 

The Courier Frar^ais, the medium through 
which Benjamin Constant frequently addresses 
the pidilic, pushes opposition with greater 
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hitlenicss ; 'and is remarkable for its candour, 
and die audacity witli wliicli it takes tlie 
initiative, in discussing’ botli respecting men 
and things. It is much read in Paris, but 
docs not penetrate into the provinces; its cir- 
cidation being about three thousand. This 
])roljably arises, in part, from its greater 
exaggeration ; but it is also to be attributed 
to its want of a fixed tiaidency and uni¬ 
formity in its ('(iiting. Tlie Abbe dc Pradt at¬ 
tacks, in its pages, Benjamin de Constant; and 
Benjamin de (.constant attacks tlie Abbe. Mon¬ 
sieur Iveraty,* also, has his opinions apart; while 
Chatelain, the jirinciple editor, and Migyet, the 
historian, each give a different colour to its co¬ 
lumns. Purely rejiublican jirinciples thus occa¬ 
sionally are advanced by the side of doctrines 
of constitutional royalty, and not altog(!ther 
uninixed with some remains of Bonapart¬ 
ism. In this amalgam of more or less diver- 


'*■ A.n lioiirsl, able, and (ktoriiiiiu'd dt'imty of ihe exlicuiu 
k'lt, and a disliu”ukliod jtiddicisl. 
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i^ent principles, however, there is great excite- 
ment; and the warmth of tone of the Courier 
gives it a species of utility, which if it does not 
add to the value of the property, is serviceable to 
the public : for a nation rt'quires the existence 
of organs of every sentiment that arises among 
the people; and there is a class in society, 
wliich re(]uires the exfutement of bold writing 
and original thinking, to lash it into a whole¬ 
some intellectual activity. 

The difl'crence between tht'sc two papers is 
in some degree attributable to fhe character of 
their respective editors. Those of the Courier 
have signalized themselves individually by 
writings, or by conduct, which eac:h is anxious 
neither to belie nor to modify; the editors of 
the Constitutionel having less figured in the 
world as politicians, have fewer personal 
weaknesses to gratify, or posts to maintain. 
They (X^mmenced their carc'cr as publicists in 
the AJhicrve ;* and there is no opinion in that 

* A j)crio(lical of yivat weight and eelcbritv, in its dav. 
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publication* which they have now reason 
to abandon, or to shelter. Mons. Say is 
well known as an elegant and correct wri¬ 
ter ; and Etienne, at once a journalist, a 
play-writer, and an orator, is perhaps the 
most spirituet author of his day, and the best 
news])aper writer in France. The occasional 
conti'ibutors to this journal are from among 
the principal statesmen and ancient magis¬ 
tracy of the country ; and there is a race of 
young men attached to its bureau, of no ordi¬ 
nary merit and promise of future excellence. 

The Journal de Commerce, as decidcid 
in its op[)Osith)n as the Courier, is (^ifiused 
chiefly in the trading circles; one half of its 
columns being exclusively devoted to com¬ 
mercial affairs. Since we left France, a new 
and brilliant journal, the National, has spiaing 
into being, and has attracted considerable no¬ 
tice by its vigour and boldness. 

The number of political journals, which 
are published in Paris, is certainly small in 
comparison will) the }H)pulation and 


resources 
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of the country. For this paucit^^, there are 
many causes,—legislative and ministerial ob¬ 
stacles cast in the way of literary and political 
speculation, and the determined opposition of a 
powerful and wide-spread cast to the dilfusioii 
of the first elements of education. To sucli 
causes must liki wise be added an imperfect cir¬ 
culation betwei'ii the ca])ital and t]ie province's, 
and the liabit so long prevailing (though now on 
the decline) in Franca', of considering Paris as 
everything in ])olitics,and the departments as no¬ 
thing. All these obstacles to public instruc^tion are 
however in the course of removal. The growing 
intercs,t which is felt, even through the remot¬ 
est parts, ill the proceedings of the Chambers, 
has brought the capital and the provinces into 
moral approximation. Tlie desire for intelligence 
is becoming so great, that its supply can no 
longer be checked by ministerial malevolence or 
royal authority. A direct censure on the press w ill 
no longi'r be tolerated; and the petty trucas- 
scric of jiolice regulations will be rendered 
nugatory by the strong ])ecuniary interest 
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wliicli an ‘extensive market holds out to in¬ 
dustry, activity, and perseverance. Since the 
restoration, the demand has been rapidly 
and steadily increasing’; and the improved 
form, size, and spirit of the Parisian journals? 
are undeniable evidence of the fact. Notwith¬ 
standing the diabolical agency of Jesuits and 
Ignoran'tins, to check tlie development of Lan- 
casterian schools, and to poison those pure 
fonts of instruction, which they could not for¬ 
bid to flow, a knowledge of reading and writ¬ 
ing is becoming daily less circumscribed ; and 
j>olitical instruction is the express object of 
its research. In relation to England, and per¬ 
haps to some other countries, the number of 
inhabitants possessed of this elementary in¬ 
struction has hitherto been small. With all 
their parade of liberality, the governments of 
Europe, ancient or revolutionary, have not 
arrived at a perfect conviction that their in¬ 
terests require the spread of public instruc¬ 
tion; and they have none of them been in 
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oanicst in their efforts to promote the multij)li- 
eatioii of schools. In tliis, as in the rest, the 
people must act for themselves; and when 
they feel a want^ cxerL themselves to procure 
its satisfaction. The want of instruction is 
now felt in I’rance, and neither monks nor 
ministers will be sulicred to impede its fittaiii- 
nient. 

To form, however, an estimate of the iiitel- 
lig'ence of Frenchmen, by the existiiii*’ state of 
public education, would lead to a most 
erroneous conclusion. In thi;^ 
singular jreople. Endowed by nature with ;i 
prompt, and facile intcdligence, they ac(piirt' 
whatevcu- knowledge is necessary to their pe¬ 
culiar position, with a readiness unknown to 
the less happily organized. The Johnso¬ 
nian sarcasm of, “ All arts and scdcnces a 
Frenchman knows,” is not less true in a lau¬ 
datory than in a vituperative' sense; for, 
be he placed where he may, lie is rarely 
1‘ound unequal to the difliculties of the situ- 
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utioii. Tins p;onius (if it may be so called) 
of the nation, has been favourably worked 
u])()n by the terrible education of events to 
which the revolution has exposed it: and 
thiii'i’s are instructors, at least as efficacious as 
words. Knowledi>’e of insulat(xl circumstances, 
ind('ed, knowledL>e of detail, may be imperfect, 
inuha- such instruction ; and a misa))pli(‘d jsir- 
g’on of scic'iitific technicals, and frequent liisto- 
lic ana<*Jironisins, among' the half-educated, 
may every now and then all'ord matter ol’ 
merriment, or *of sneering, to those disposed 
to such marks of national dislike. Still, 
tlie mass of wholesah* information disseminated 
among the great body of the people, their 
shrewdness, and ready inference from particu- 
culars to generals, are vastly beyond wliat 
might be inferred from their attainments in 
vvliat passes in other countries under the name 
of education. 

The spjead of political information cannot 
be fairly deduced from the newspaper circula- 
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tion ill France. Mon* persons, pro'balily, read 
cacli specific paper than in England. Reading- 
rooms are general; they are to be found in every 
public garden, walk, and street; and the cafes 
and billiard-rooms (the great haunts of vil- 

i 

lage idleness and enjoyment, no less than 
of metropolitan h'isure,) are supplied with one 
or more journals. It should seem, also, that 
oral communication is more frequent; and the 
habit of v/va voce discussion of political events 
has been strengthened by the deep interests of 
recent times; while the wanderings of the 
French armies over all Eurojie have imported 
a sum of instnu.tion, which has been dealt out 
to almost every village and petty hourg in the 
kingdom. A knowledge of the abuses and 
practical tyranny of each difierent government, 
thus brought home to every cottage, must have 
contributed powerfully to awaken the political 
intelligence of the people, and to quicken their 
apjirehension of the certain, though remote 
consequences, of every man’s public conduct. 
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Tliat this ‘intelligence is abroad, that this ap¬ 
prehension is felt, is manifested in the spirit 
and purity of the electors throughout the en¬ 
tire country, and in the signal defeats the go¬ 
vernment has so frequently sustained, in its 
attempts to impose venal or anti-patriotic de¬ 
puties on the nation. 

If the number of political journals is small, 
that of the literary and scientific periodicals 
is enormous. Their circulation, however, 
is almost confined to Paris, and their du- 
j-ation conseipiently short and precarious. 
Within the last ten or twelve years, not less 
than two hundred of these speculatiojis have 
been launched from the press. During our 
recx'ut residence at Paris, three literary jour¬ 
nals were abandoned, Avhile seven or eight new 
ones started into existence, in all probability 
destined, in their turn, to a similar fate. 

Among this class of publications, the Mcrciirc 
is entitled to the first notice, as the most ancient 
literary journal of France. In the days of La 
Harjie and Marmontel, the Mcrcure was a 
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work of aiitliority ; l)ut it has long retained a 
mere shade only of its former greatness, lle- 
vived, under the new ajipellation of the JM}- 
nerve, it enjoyed, for a short time, the greatest 
sueeess of any })eriodical before the reign of the 
Conslituliontl; it was then, however, a political 
journal. The death of the Due de Berri having 
led to a revival of tlie censorship, the editors 
of the JMmerve^ like tliose of the Conservaleu)\ 
wliich was undt'i the direction of Chateau¬ 
briand, refused to coiitimu; their labours; 
and both journals perished 'togetlu'i-. On 
this occasion, the lit('.rary strength of the 
]\Iincr\ie united itself witlv the conductors of 
tin; Ijidtrea Nor^Knides, until the censors con¬ 
trived also to strangle that periodical. 

After the lapse of two or three years, the 
JMtrcurc was revived, under the name of he 
Mcrcuredii X^'ihne H'lhclc, and 1‘rom that period, 
has again exclusively been dedicated to the pur¬ 
poses of literature. It was edited, for a time, by 
MM. Aignan, Etienne, Jay,Tissot, Dumouliii (all 
of the old Mimrveh) and by MM. Bert, Berville, 
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J.eon, Tliicrro, and de Montrol, of tlie lAtfj’Cfi 
A or}}/a//(k\s\ To tlie,so, also, were joined M. l^i- 
card, Lc Comte Lanjninais, M. Didanre, and 
several other authors of ct'lebrity. Yet all this 
talent, both of the old and fhe new schools, of 
men distinguished on the stagx', in history, in 
tlu' sciences, and in criticism, attracted but be¬ 
tween five and six hundrc'd subscribers; and 
this failure induced tlii' best contributors to 
abandon the work, which now strug’glcs on 
through an (xlition of two or three hundred co¬ 
pies. 'Jdai taste for litc'rature, or ratlu'r, for mere 
/h'//c.s /c/fre.s-, has yielded to that for politics. 

The Mcrcurc is a wi'ekly publication*: the 
CHoht' is a journal a})})earing two or three 
tiiiK'S a week ; and as it unites literature, nu'- 
ta])hysics, and ])olitics, it is a publication of 
inlinitely more importance. '^I''he history of 
the Olohe attaches itself to that of the human 
mind, as it (‘xists in tin* prcstait da}^ at Paris, 
and therefore it possesses an interest beyond 
that derived from its mere circulation. Th<‘ 
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rliid’toi' of Louis the Ei^hteeiit'ii excluded 
from the Cdraiiiber of Dejuities ull persons 
imder tlie u-j^e of I'orty; and the Globe may 
he considered us a sort of rallying point, to 
which the junior umbitions ol the capital 

4 

attach themselves, as a means of distinction, 
and us an organ lor disseminating the doctrines 
of the new school. Tlie scopt' of this ])nbli- 
cation, and of the sect by which it is directed, 
is no less than the whole circle ol’ moral and 
political science* ; and its ('fforts are directed 
to reduce into one corps de "doctrine, and to 
submit to a few common elementary principles, 
the SAuence of politics, religion, metaphysics, 
and literature. y\mong its editors are to be 
counted, certainly the most celebrated names of 
the rising literary generation. 

In the* dc})artment of philosophy any 
MM. Jouffroy, the translator of Dugald Stew¬ 
ard, and Reid. 

Damiron, author of the history of philo¬ 
sophy during tin* niiu'teentli century. 
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For polirtcs :— 

Dubois, who also writes on religious ques¬ 
tions. 

Dc Remusat,* a writer equally able and 
honest. 

Duehatel, for political economy. 

Duvergier d' IJauraiine, the younger, well 
known in England for his clever letters 
on the elections, and on Ireland. 

For literature and the arts :— 

Vitet, author ol’ the Barricades, &c.; his 
especial' department relates to music, 
painting, and literary theory. 

Dittmer, author of the Soirees de T'^euilly. 

Cave, ditto. 

Magnen, writes many of the literary ar¬ 
ticles. 

Ampere, now occupied on a work on 
Scandinavian history. 


I’lu' talented and estimable husband of a grand-daughfev 
of liafayette. 


1* 2 
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Troi>’noii, tutor to the Duke "of Orleans’ 
children ; writes articles on history. 

Carrel, author of History of Charles the 
Second ; ditto. 

Leroiix, an able condiicter of the journal. 

Decloseaux. 

For legislation :— 

Lerminier, professor of Koinan law. 

Ch. Raynouard, an avocat. 

For s{;ience ;— 

Bertrand, doctor of medicine. 

The Globe was established ih the year 1824. 
Of its principles, the following account was 
comnKinicated by one of its leading members. 

In philosophy, it attacks the theology of 
priestcraft, and the sensualism of the old 
French metaphysicians. In politics, its lead¬ 
ing idea is, that the government must even¬ 
tually become an expression of the opinions of 
the most intelligent class; and to this portion 
of society it addresses itself. It belongs to 
none of the old parties of royalists, repub- 
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licatis, or Bbnapartists ; but believes that pub¬ 
lic liberty can be engrafted upon any form of 
government; and that, liberty being established, 
it may be left to produce its own efi'ects. 

Instead, tlici-efore, of demanding the in- 
stant suppression of all recognized abuses, the 
Globe has rather attached itself to the esta¬ 
blishment and dissemination of those funda¬ 
mental principles on which all governments 
slmuld act. It has, more especially, endea¬ 
voured to establish religious liberty, as the chief 
point attacked by the illiberals; and, therefore, 
while the Courier and Co)istitutioml have pur¬ 
sued the Jesuits with rancour, it has opposed 
their expulsion. It has, liowever, maintained 
the necessity of separating tlie clergy from the 
state, and advocated the equality of all sects 
before tlie law. 

“ During the last year,* it supported the mi- 


* 1«2«. 
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nisters, as lon^ as any thing was* to be ob¬ 
tained for liberty, through their agency; but 
as soon as the nullity of that party became 
evident, it attacked them with vigour. In 
literature, the Globe is the determined partizaii 
of a plenary liberty, and an enemy to tlie pre¬ 
tensions of the academy, and of the clas¬ 
sicists.” 

PVom the very high talents engaged in this 
journal, and the magnitude of its pretensions, 
a greater circulation might have been pre¬ 
sumed, than that which it enjbys, and which 
does not exceed a thousand subscribers. This, 
with great certainty, may be attributed to its 
besetting sin, the desire to form a sect, and to 
establish on theoretical principles a code, to 
which the public will not adhere. Its philo¬ 
sophy (a melange of Kantism and the doc¬ 
trines of the Scotch school) is no favourite 
with the nation, beyond the immediate circle 
of young men, just escaping from the classes 
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ot Cousin.* Fouiidiiio’ politiciil liberty u])oii 
tlie jn-esuiiied spirituality ol‘ the soul, and its 
eonsecpient exemption from physical neces¬ 
sity, it turns too mucli npon abstract theory, 
to lon<^ ])lcdse a j)eople whose minds have been 
accustomed to the evidiaice of the senses, and 
to an a})peal to facts. With all the ability, 
I lie literary acquirement, and the solid in¬ 
formation of the contributors to this journal, 
tlieir articles aie occasionally pedantic, tran- 
chduLs, and doi.nnatiziuo\ Innovators and in- 
(b'jiendeiits, tlu'y are always enveloped in iheir 
doi’tors robi's ; and harangue as from the pro¬ 
fessorial cliair. ddieir ])olitics, which aiie those 
of th(' party called Doctrinaire's, want that 
jiractical application, il' not to the necessities, 
at least to the passions of the times, without 
which no doctrine or authority can be exten¬ 
sively popular. In all things, there is a scho¬ 
lastic colour about them, which beloni^s rather 
to the college than the ^ireat world ; and the 
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(It'grcc of favour wliicli tlioy enjoy,* is derivi'd 
ratlior from a clique and a junta, than from llu: 
nation and the a< 4 'e. With some of tlie pre¬ 
sumption, and witii all the ardour of extreme 
youth, they too much undervalue whatever he- 
loinn’s to thcar ja'edecessors. Willi llu'm, Vol¬ 
taire' is obsolete, and tlie writers of the eii^h- 
te'cnth centurv ht only lo)' public libraries, or 
the trunk-mal\(‘rs. Aeeordinyly, they live al¬ 
most exelusi\eiy amono; tlu'iiisc'lves ; and avoid 
the iK'ct'ssary inte-reourse with whatever is be¬ 
yond their own circle, This is'the more to be 
re_i;Tette(l, because if more widely dilfused in 
oeneral society, men of so mueh intellectual 
vi^’our must sjieedily emancipate themselves 
Ifom the trammels of their own prejudices, and 
become the instruments of ge'iieral good : and 
it cannot but Ik; accounted among tlu' worst 
consequences of the existing law, which ex¬ 
cludes the- junioi's from the senate, that it thus 
cribs within a sect, and se[>arates from the 
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liviiio’ world, tlic rising’ genius and ability of 
the country.* 

Idle grievous restraints imposed upon tlie 
publication of political journals lias occasioned 
ihe appearance of an endless variety of thea- 
trical and fashionable papers, which do not 
i’e([uire a privilege to authoiize their im|)res- 
sion. Tliere liave appeared tliirty ol‘ these 
journals in a rapid succession; and almost 
evciy th(‘atre has one dedicated to its es])ecial 
(•oncerns.'f Their contents are, generally, of 
a very trilling'nature. Essays U])on what is 
called the manners of the age, written by very 
Youiig imai, and more inlerestiim to the«<rrcen- 
room than to the public, short articles on li- 


'Hic Clohc luis liilvcn a dotenuiued and indqu'iidniit 
))arl ;qaiiis( ilie JVligiiac adiuinislraliun, and lias btx'n pro- 
sarnti'd for lilicl by the govornnicnt in eonsiapionce. 

f 'J'he Journal Jcf; (’omnii’dirns is dodieated to them 
all ; It is a lively and aninsing ])a])ei, fnll of grecn-voom 
t'hil-elKU, and somelhnes taking even a higher aim. 
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teiutiirc, (in whicli the new woVks ol the 
(lay arc reviewed, in a feeble and shallow 
way,) mystiheations, epigrams, theatrical in¬ 
telligence, and a few anecdotes of' the Pari¬ 
sian salons, make the bulk of their columns; 
and form a mass of as idle and unprohtable 
tiiHing, as a cockney I'eader can desire. It 
cannot, Jiowcvcr, be tlciiied that, every now 
and then, tbcv contain traits of humour and 
linesse, abundantly amusing; but they want 
originality, and are so likt' each other, that who 
ever reads one, has read thein^ all. They are 
all addressed to the same class of readers, 
which* is to bt' found principally among the 
artists attached to the theatres ; and they 
an; a mere tax levied on theatrical vanity. 
Pven Talma himself is said to have found him¬ 
self obliged to hold them in pay, and to buy 
oh’ their malignity. To these remarks, in the 
severity of their a})plication, there have been 
some occasional exceptions. The M'lroir and 
the Pamlorc, edited by Messieurs Arnoult, 
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Jouy, Dupaty, le Mercicr, and Caucliois le 
Mairc; and the Diable Boitcu.v, to which 
Aij>:nan, Etienne, Jay, and Tissot were occa¬ 
sional contributors,—were, in tlieir time, dis- 
tino^uislied by their wit and g-ood taste: but 
the opportunity suclr publications afford ol 
launching- political sarcasms, was too tempting' 
to resist; and tliesc journals fell within the 
o’rasp of the law, and liave been extinguished 
by its sev('rities. 

At the present moment, the most remarkable 
print of this c?ass, is the Figai'o; of which 
the title sufficiently indicates the character, 
flay, witty, malicious, and full of fincifse, its 
pages arc a receptacle of all the bon mots, 
scandalous aiiccdotes, and cuttini>' ironies, 
which circulate in society, against the parti 
pretre, the ministers, and, in general, against all 
actors, authors, academicians, and other public 
characters, who happen to afford a ridicule for 
attack. Among a people like the FreneJi, 
this species of warfare is not to be despised. 
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A wel]-applied jest j^ocs furtlier towards briiii*- 
a ministry into contempt, than the most 
elaborated discussion; and notliin< 2 : is lost or 
overlooked in the Fii(riro. Its articles are all 
sliort, and its columns are never overloaded 
with make-wei^'hts. It is chiefly written by 
clever and lively youni>- men, well known to 
soci(‘ty as the authors of vaudevilles, sono-s, 
and similar jeu.f d'espnf. 

Amoni^ the recent novelties in periodical 
literature, the Volcur is conspicuous,—as its 
name imports, a proh'ssc'd compilation Irojn 
every possible source. It appears every flve 
days. Ml an unusually largc-si/.ed sheet, closely 
filled with extracts from new publications, 
tales, jests, anecdotes, and the news of the five 
jireceding days condensed into a sort of cata¬ 
logue 7 'aisomicc of events. Without any high 
])retcncc to literary merit, it is an amusing 
miscellany; and, what to the idle is of much 
consequence, its stores are almost iiKLxhaust- 
ible, even by the most patient reader. 
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Tliere ar@ printed at Paris a vast many otlier 
journals of literature, science, and arts. There 
are two Gazettes des Trlhunaux. There are 
journals of jurisprudence, of medicine, of mi¬ 
litary sciences, of trades, of the fine arts, and 
of 1‘ashions and dress. There are the Journal 
des Cours Publics, la Gazette de rInstructmi 
Publique, the Journal des Voi/ages, and le Bul¬ 
letin des Sciences et des Arts, which is edited hy 
Monsieur Ferusac;. 

llie Revue Kncijclopediqiie is a monthly 
publication, paVtakinj:^ of the nature both of 
a review and a ma_i>;azine. The object of its 
establishment is, to bring’ into intcUectual 
contact the literary and scientific men of all 
countries; and its pages are dedicated to what¬ 
ever concerns the happiness of man, in every 
department of knowledge. The Revue Ency- 
clopedique was found(id, and has from its com¬ 
mencement been conducted, by Monsieur Jul- 
lien de Paris, a gentleman well known in every 
philanthropic institution, and almost in every 
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asscmlily of artists and men of letters in the 
Friiicli capital. The publication, unlike its 
editor, is more known in the provinces, and in 
foreio'ii countries, than in Paris. For this, 
there are many i‘('asons. Bein"- a work whose 
pretensions are more solid than brilliant, and 
in which there is no mixture of lio^ht matter 
to carry oh‘ its sober verities, it excites little 
or no sensation on its appearance. Then its 
reviews of books—iiiterestino- to foreig'iiers, 
and addressed to their intelliu;cnce—are stale 
at the date of their publication, in the estimii- 
tion of a public, in whose recollection nothin<i’ 
lives beyond a week. But, above all, works 
of this description do not enable the proprietors 
lo pay an adequate price for articles of first-rate 
merit; and the execution of the Revue Ency- 
clopcdique is not equal to its desij^n. It is, 
otherwise, edited with considerable industry, 
and it contains a mass of information concern¬ 
ing^ the lih'rary and scientific “ whereabout 
of foreign countries, valuable to those whose 
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views arc n«*»t tied down to the spot on wliieli 
tliey happen to reside. 

B(vsides this publication, there are printed, of 
the same class, in Paris, La llevue Trimcstriclle, 
a llevue Germanique, and the Revue JBri- 
tanuique, wliicli is made up of extracts from the 
English papers, magazines, and critical jour¬ 
nals. The llevue de Paj'is, is a new ])ul)lication 
which gives itself out as the organ of the ro¬ 
mantic school of literature. It is of tlie nature 
of a magazine, containing articles of manners, 
history, poetry,^c. with two or three papers, by 
M('ssieurs Nodicr, de la Vigne, or Ballade, and 
a romance by Rossini. Tt is, however,.chiefly 
remarkable for the superiority of its ty]ie and 
paper. 

From this brief and imperfect sketch, it is 
evident that periodical literature has not ex¬ 
tended itself in Franco as in England. The 
newspaper circulation of England far exceeds 
that of the French. More capital is sunk 
in Its production, and, both morally and 
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materially, it covers a larger s5'>ae('. TIk' 
weekly press also forms a feature pex-uliar 
to England, and exerts an influence in the 
dissemination of opinion, of no trifling; im¬ 
port, in tlu; j)rop.Tess of events. Reviewinp:, 
in the British sense of the word, is scarcely 
known in Paris; and this branch of litt'ia- 
tiire is by no means the political aoent ther(', 
that it has l)een rendered in Eiii^’land. Th(‘ 
criticisms of the French journals are rarely 
elaborate, except when tljey concern theatrical 
pieces, or works of light litera'cure, or of some 
local or temporary interest, d'hesy are chiefly 
made up of furious contentions between tlu* old 
and new schools, of persiflag-e, anecdote, and 
])ersonality; and they are more calculated to 
set ofl' the writer and tlie journal in whicli 
they appear, tlian to illustrate the work 
under examination. Occasionally, indeed, they 
are written witli much wit and s])irit : oftener, 
they are verbose and tedious. As com}):ired 
with the theatrical criticisms in the English 
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papers, they are more elaborate, and more 
carefully done; because the theatre is a more 
serious occupation to the literary public of 
France, and obtains a larger part of the po¬ 
pular attention. Among the other inferiorities 
of French journalism, it cannot boast of having- 
arrived at the cynicism and contempt for pub¬ 
lic decencies, which illustrate a certain portion 
of the English press. The French j^apers 
rarely indulge in private scandal, or in reports 
of scandalous trials ; they have nothing analo¬ 
gous to the immoralities of Bow Street reports, 
or to the slang of that university of British 
education, the prize ring. It is rare to find in 
a French paper any thing offensive to womanly 
modesty. But it must be owned, that if this 
partly depends on the better taste of the Pari¬ 
sian public, it may in part, also, be attributed 
to the long-contirnied control of the police 
over the press. It is one of the very few 
incidental advantages of that master evil in 
European society—the desire of governments 


VOL. II. 
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to meddle vvitli every thing-. Tli^ scandal ol 
the London press is, perhaps, an inevitable re¬ 
sult of its liberty; and if so, the evil must be 
endured for the sake of the good. The legiti¬ 
mate remedy would lie in an improvement ol 

i 

the public morals, if that were not hopeless. 
As long as the first personages in the land—its 
statesmen, magistrates, and clergymen—are not 
ashamed to encourage, and to leave on their 
tables, to be read by the females of their 
family, journals remarkable only for their 
ribaldry, coarseness, and contempt for all the 
proprieties of life, they have no right to ex¬ 
claim against the immediate agents, who place 
such matter in circulation. 

Another feature of distinction between the 
French and English periodical press, is to be 
found m the circumstance, that almost all the 
distinguished literary characters of Paris—the 
members of both the legislative chambers— 
more or less habitually write for the papers. 
There is not that aft'eeted disdain for the geii- 
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tlcmen of Ihe press,” which is here so boast¬ 
fully announced by lordlings and senators, who 
imagine, that because they are corrupt, no body 
has sense or spirit but themselves, Tliis afflux 
of talent to the French press, produces, from 
time to time, articles of great interest and curio¬ 
sity. Political disputations are thus brought 
nearer to the scene of action. The writer being 
himself an agent in the transactions he describes, 
is capable of knowing more of the real springs 
and levers by which the state machine is 
worked. The comparative wealth of the Eng¬ 
lish press may keep in its constant service a 
mass of talent superior to that of the Working 
portion of the French publicists, and more 
money is perhaps spent in obtaining intelli¬ 
gence ; but the British journals are compara¬ 
tively deficient in that weight which arises 
from the known and frequent contributions of 
such men as Benj. de Constant, the Due de 
Broglie, and Chateaubriand, &c. &c. &c., who 
are at the fountain-head of public affairs, and 
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are personally acquainted witli the events they 
so ably discuss.* 

In fine, the actual condition of the French 
periodical press indicates a people rapidly ad¬ 
vancing in ])olitical knowledp^e, and resolutely 

« 

determined to secure for themselves the bless¬ 
ings so dearly purchased by thirty years of 
anarchy and warfare. It manifests a rapid 
development of instruction, and of national 
wealth; and it is becoming an organ daily 
more formidable to abuses, and to the partizans 
of anti-national schemes of government. Mate¬ 
rially, and perhaps intellectually, the English 
press i.? undergoing a similar development more 
rapidly even than that of France. But as yet 
the number and success of journals which in 

* This difTereiice possibly depends in part upon the rela¬ 
tive quantities of business in the French and English chain- 
hers. No one who attends to his duty in the House of 
Connnons, could, in the present day, find leisure for frc'tpient 
articles, such as were formerly contributed to the “ Morning 
Clironicle ” by the polit ical leaders of the Whigs. 
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England VA'c devoted to the cause of the sevc- 
l al aristocratic and oligarchical categories, and 
are written to pervert and deceive the people, 
is incomparably greater ; and the expression of 
the truth and the whole truth is not so clear, 
and exempt*froin trimming, yieldings, and poli¬ 
tic suppressions, us in the pages of the more 
popular of the French jiublicists.* 

^ There tire subjects on which the boldest journalists in 
England dare not speak their whole thoughts. 
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NArOI.EON IN IS29. 

Paris, ,says a witty French writer, abounds in 
those shops, whicli “ sell every thing that is 
useless.’’ I know nothing more amftsing 
than to go through a course of these repo¬ 
sitories. It is reading history in tangible Ibnns. 
Every antiquated artiele is a page in the 
story of other days. Tlie mirror of Marie de 
Medicis, or the cabinet of Madame de Pom¬ 
padour, gives a sketch of the progress of the 
arts, which comes home to the apprehension 
more strikingly than a volume of Vitruvius. I 
find every thing that I want in these delightful 
7nagazins, except the money to buy their whole 
contents. 
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Amidst *tlie infinite variety of these collec¬ 
tions, there is one teatnre common to all, and 
which struck me forcibly: 1 mean the busts 

and eng'ravings of Napoleon,* and of all his dy¬ 
nasty ;—not hidden in the old closets, or con- 
ccalcd behind less mysterious obj(^cts, and only 
olfered to the notice of the initiated,—but 
openly exj)osed in the windows, and at the 
doors, to be ha«;g’led for, like a second-hand 
clock, or any other mcuhlc d'occasion. 

This bespeaks a vast change in public 
opinion, and ih the whole ordei’ of things in 
France. Ten or twelve years back, the very 
name of Bona{)ai te had treason in ite echo; 
and the cc/w/,’’ substituted for imperial titles, 
and for a name now immortal, was more em- 
])hatic and perilous, a thousand times, than the 
present oj)en allusions made to the government 
of the Emperor, whose reign, character, and 

* By tlu‘ obliging ulteiilioii of Dr. Aiitoiniii.archi, 1 was 
permitted to sec tlu; caste wbicli be took of Napoleon, aftei 
death. It was an infinitely finer face than most of (be poi- 
irails of the great original painted in his laUiTcbu''. 
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acts, are as freely canvassed as those of Charles 
the Bold, Charles the Simple, or even Charles 
the Tenth, himself Everyone, in 1829, speaks 
ont upon all subjects; nothinj^ is sacred from 
jmhlic diseussion, exce})t la Chai'te; and that, 

4 

too, must eventiially submit to popular inva¬ 
sion, when a happier day shall come, as come 
it must, in which new combinations, more 
suited to the happiness of society, shall be 
irresistibly demanded. 

Never before was Napoleon Bonaparte fairly 
(;stimated, either in good or evibreport. Never 
were his great powers, the tipplicability of his 
genius,, and volition to the times in which they 
oj)erated, so freely spoken of, and so rigorously 
examined. Never was the fact so universally 
allowed, that he was a necessity,—in the epoch 
of his influence,—an agent who could not be 
dispensed with. Even the vices of his legisla¬ 
tion, and the meanness of his ambition, in bring¬ 
ing back the old forms, (the signs of abuses, 
which cost the nation the blood of millions to 
oveifurn,) were not without their useful results. 
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Jlis restoration of a paid hierarchy, without in¬ 
fluence, and his re-creation of an hereditary 
nobility without legislative power, (the empty 
aimiilacres of the privileg;ed orders of the old 
I'cg'nnc, the pages and parasites of the ante¬ 
chamber—but no longer the tyrants over all 
besides,) were not witiiout their use. He 
biought back the Jesuits, to make a last ap¬ 
pearance on the stage of their former trium})hs— 
to revive the memory of intrigues and atroci¬ 
ties, so prematurely forgotten—and to exhibit, 
Ijy a final and \:onclusive example, a warning 
of the dangers which an ecclesiastical cor¬ 
poration, exempt from popular contrcj, will 
not fail to bring down both on prince and 
people. He paved the way for the tem- 
])orary opposition of ultra-aristocracy, which 
will render equality before the law, and ex¬ 
emption from feudality and from the law of 
primogeniture, dearer than ever to a nation, 
which had hitherto, perhaps, felt, rather than 
understood, the blessings it enjoyed. The re¬ 
action thus fomented, will just last long enough 
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to serve the purposes of the people. The 
royal patrons of Loyola have {ilready receivt;(l 
ail intelligible hint that “ Paris vaiit bicn line 
messe * and the haute noblesse, of the f7v7 de 
Souf, have already satisfied Europe that their 
political existence is incompatible with modern 
])olitics and modern institutions. 

The public exposure of the portraits of tJie 
Emperor in the present day, is a sure evidence 
of the decline of the imperial system, and its 
party. There is no danger, where there is no 
opposition. Napoleon, on his*^ prison rock oi‘ 
8t. Helena, was inort' formidable to the Bour¬ 
bons, than he would now be in the Louvre; 
as they themselves were more influential when 
the centre of a reaction at Hartwell, than 
they now are in the Tuileries. The Dukes of 
lleichstadt and Bourdeaux might nov/ walk 
arm-in-arm along the Boulevards, without the 
slightest chance of exciting a civil war for 


•»< " Pans is well worlli a mass the expression attri- 
hiiteil (o llenry the Fourth. 
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tlicir respective interests. Dauphins and kings 
oi’ Rome, as the agents of unlimited sway, 
and the types of despotism, are regarded with 
ecpial indifference, and equal contempt; and 
Austria might have spared herself the mys¬ 
terious polic}^ with which she guards the 
“ ///.S' dc t homme'’ from becoming a subject 
of European discord. Those wise men of 
Gotliam, the Aulic Council, may release the 
young unfortunate “ Iron Mask” of modern 
Machiavclism when they please. They may 
witli impunity • admit the Siamese boys 
ol’ poetry, Messrs. Mery and Barthcilemy,* 
into his presence; they may allow them to 
offei' tlicir joint production to its tr 'istc subject, 
witli perfect security ; and they may permit his 
father’s valet to present him with the old Rt- 
d'uigot gris, or any other fragment of the toi- 

* 'J’lie audiors of the “ Fils de I'homme,” whose work 
was seized, and themselves prosecuted for libel. The most 
remarkable feature in this case was, that Mons, Barthe- 
lemy eondueled his defence in verse, and that the court 
listened to him. 
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Ictte of St. Helena. Even tlie little bust, with 
its “ simbules de nature d propager I’esprit de 
rebellion et trouble)' la pays publique,'' may 
now safely be stored among the odds and ends 
of Mons. Charles liony’s shop, in the Galerie 
Vivienne.* The peace of Europe would not be 
disturbed more tlian it at j)resent is, by the per¬ 
sonal appearance of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
son, who is seen in every street and assembly of 
Paris, without one glance of conspiracy being 
turned on him, save those from the bright eyes 


* INIdhs. Kou3% iiiaicliaiKl de tairiosites, was some tiuie 
since cited before tbc tribunals, for having exposed to sale 
some little figures in bronze, of the Due de Reiclistadt, with 
certain symbols, of a nature calculated to excife rebellion, and 
disturb tlu! ])ublic peace.” Tbc commissary sent to make the 
seizuie entered with all the jioliteiiess ascribed to the police 
of the present day, and began with, ” Monsieur, j'ai I'hon- 
neur dc vous souhaitcr le bon jour,'' “ Bon jour, Mon¬ 
sieur," replied the e([nally polite marchand ; “ qu'y a-i-d 
pour rotre serxnce “ J'ai t’honneur de vous prerenir," 
said the jiolisbed familiar of the police, " <juc je riens pour 
sHisir le busle, que roihi du Due de Heiehstadt." ‘‘ Lc 
Due de Reiehstadl!" rej)lied Monsicui C'liarles Kuu\-; 
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of ultra ducll^sses, of which he is the cynosure. 
“ Elies se I'arrachent, comme elks sc sotif ar- 
rachees son ph'e,”^ said a gentleman to me, as 
we sat in a public assembly, at the Institut, ad¬ 
miring the fine intelligent countenance of this 
interesting young man, who was hitched be¬ 
tween two beauties of the Chateau—the vic¬ 
tim, and not the agent, of a conspiracy which 
he was doubtless alike unable and unwilling to 
resist. 


“ main pas de tout; e’est Ir baste de Mans. le Due de 
Bourdeaux.” “ C’est egalp said the officer, seizing the 
efiigies of the; ex-king of Rome, and canying them otf, 
as a proof of the delinquency of the seditious s]io])keeper. 
And he was right in the observation. Due do Rcichstadt 
or Due de Bourdeaux, as far as the nation was con¬ 
cerned, e’eioif parfaitemeiit egal. The case is dillerenf, 
as between “ la charie” and “ I’efaf c’est nioi.” 

* “ They tear liini from eacli other, as they did his 


father.^’ 
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MUOnON’—SEVKI'.S. 


One lieai’s every day in Paris, instances ot 
commercial prosperity, and of tlic independence 
and .security of non-fendal fortunes, strongly con¬ 
trasted to the submission of all trading interests 
to the caprices of despotism, in former times, of 
which so many deplorable anecdotes are on re¬ 
cord. Somebody pointed out to me a house, near 
the Porte St. Denis, projecting somewhat into 
the street. Large offers had been made by 
the government to the proprietor, an humble 
bourgeois, for the purchase of tliis mansion, 
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either to remove it as a nuisance, or for 
some other purpose, 1 forget what. But he 
refused all offers, though they came backed 
by authority; and when pushed hard to leave 
his favourite domicile, by something like a 
threat, he affixed over his door a placard, bear¬ 
ing this inscription: ‘‘I am the master in 

my own house.” So, also, “ Milord Egerton,” 
(as that gentleman was called,) refused to sur¬ 
render his garden in the Rue Rivoli, on which 
the constituted authorities desired to carry on 
the arcade oppetsite the Tuileries, whieffi, since 
the death of the sturdy proprietor, has been 
completed. Think of a tradesman or,a fo¬ 
reigner refusing to tumble down his house, or 
give up his gardens, in the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth ! 

The moment the grand monarcpie, his mi¬ 
nister, or his mistress, fixed their cupidity 
upon an agreeable site, or a noble mansion, 
no rank nor wealth protected the possessor 
from the invasion of his rights. Ruel, the fa- 
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voiirito scat of Cardinal Riclielieu, npon wliicli 
millions of the public money had been spent— 
where so many of his atrocious, secret execu¬ 
tions had taken place:—where the nnfortimate 
Marechal de Marillac suffered death,—Ruel, 
with its terrible ouhllcUcs, its mag;niricent gar¬ 
dens, and artificial cascades, (the first ever scaai 
in France,) thus beca/ne, by a sort of poetical 
justice, a confiscation to royal avarice. It had 
attracted the attention of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who had taken shelter there, with his mother, 
during the troubles of the Fronde. The 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, Richelieu’s mother, was 
then its proprietor; but the wishes of the king 
were laws; and her supplicating expression of 
the sorrow she felt in being obliged to part 
with her property was of no avail. 

The manner in which St. Cloud was ob¬ 
tained, by an escroquerk of Cardinal Mazarin,’*' 

“ TIk; C iirilinal, wishinc; to jnircliasc soinc country-seat 
for Monsieur, the king’s brother, fixed liis eyes upon St. 
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for Louis the Fourteenth, who gave it to his 
brother, is another illustration of these times, 
when “ the mistress of the king had only to 


Cloud, wliifli bel(?ngcd to u rich financier, and had cost the 
owner nearly a million of francs. So, going one day, on 
pretence of sceim; it, ho admired (he magnificence of (he 
house, ajid said to the financier, ‘ 'Phis must have cost 
twelvi; hundred thousand livres The financier, not 
wishing to make known the extent of his riches, replied, 
' 'J'hat ho could not afiliu'd so great a sum as that for his 
pleasures.’ ‘ Mow iuuch then did it cost yousaid the 
Cardii\al; I would wager that it was, at least, two hundred 
thousand.’ ‘ Oh no, Monseigneur ! I could not encounter 
such an ♦■xpensc as that,.’ ‘ You could not,’ continued the 
Cardinal, ‘ have laid out less than one hundred thousand.’ 
The financier thought that he might \enture to acknowledges 
thus much, and admitted that the establishment had cost 
that sum. The next day’ the Cardinal .sent him three hun¬ 
dred thousand livres by a notary’, and informed him that (he 
king wished the house for his brother. ‘ .linsi, par la 
/i)i('SK(‘ ilu Cardinal, Ir r»i rut poar cent millr reus, ce qne 
routait prrs d'vn million an Jinancirr.'—Dictionairr 
il’rhieedofrs. 


\()L. 11. 
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desire, in order to see tlie vi^hole people anxious 
to gratify her most secret wishes.” The list 
of the royal chateaus, within view of St. Denis, 
not to speak of Fontainebleau, Versailles,* the 
two Trianons, and St. Germaine, afford suffi¬ 
cient testimony of the extent to which the 
caprices of the* sovereign were thus gratified. 
The chateau of Madrid, Belvue, Meudon, 
St. Cloud, Bagatelle, Rambouillet, de Main- 
tenon, Marly, and many others, are monuments 
of the whim and extravagance which hastened 
that national bankruptcy that produced the 
revolution. 

The. story of the royal chateau of Meudon, 
to which we have just paid a visit, is the his¬ 
tory of nearly all the fairy edifices raised 
by absolute power. Meudon is replete with 
historical recollections ; but it is most fa- 


* The preference of Tjoiiis the Fourteenth for Versailles, 
arose from its not commanding a view of St. Denis, where 
ihc tomb of his ancestors awaited him. 
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mouR for Having' had for its Cur^ titulaire, 
Francois Rabelais, who wrote, within view 
of the towers of its castle, his satire on the 
crimes, vice, and ignorance of his day. 

His sagacious remarks on society and its insti- 

# 

tutions, have, in many instances, gone even be¬ 
yond the illumination of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Meudon was the residence of the beau¬ 
tiful and wicked Duchesse d’Estampcs, the 
mistress of Francis the First. From her royal 
lover, she obtained permission to enclose a 
}x\rk round this ancient manor-house of her 
ancestors. The properties of private indivi¬ 
duals in the neighbourhood were bougiit up, 
witliout resistance, and Meudon took the air of 
a royal deme.sne. It successively fell into the 
hands of the Cardinal de Lorainc, the weal¬ 
thiest churchman of his day; and of Servien, 
the sarintendant of finance of Louvois ; and 
from his widow, it was taken by Louis the 
Fourteenth, to give it to his son, the “ Grand 
Dauphin.” From that time, it became one of 

R 2 
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the royal residences, so seldom visited, yet so 
expensively maintained. 

In imitation of the kino;, the Dauphin la¬ 
vished immense sums on the embellishment of 

Meudon ; and at fifty toises distance, he built 

« 

a second chateau for his mistress, or left- 
handed wife, in which he spent his life, be¬ 
tween hunting’ and the table—“ his only 
resources,” says Diiclos. When this cha- 
te'du was finished, Louis the Fourteenth came 
to see it; but turned away in disg:ust, at its 
want of what he thou,[^ht “ decent splendour 
saying, that it was “ more like a financier's 
house,, than the palace of a ^reat princx'.” 
The edifice, so despised by Louis, is all 
that now remains of the ancient establishment. 
Under Napoleon, it received considerable re¬ 
pairs, and was splendidly furnished; and its 
g-ardens were replanted. During the cam¬ 
paign of Moscow, it was the constant resi¬ 
dence of the Empress Marie Louise; and, 
since the restoration, it has b('en made the 
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villa of“ “ 7es cnfans de France," the chiklreii 
ot‘ the Duchess of Berri. There, the little 
Due de Bourdeaux occasionally 'pays a visit 
with his g'overnoj’ ;* but not, as we visited it, 
free in spirit and unrestrained in movement, to 
wander where he lists, to laugh, to bound, to en¬ 
joy Nature, as she can alone be enjoyed, in the 
plenitude of liberty and ease, with no forms to 
i)bscrvc, no etiipiettes to reverence. This heir 
to the court mummery of Louis the Fourteenth, 
whose })ale face T have seen at the same hour 
every day, in the same place of honour, in the 
same carriage, seated opposite to the same 
elligy of an old courtier of Versaiiles,*of the 
days of the Dauphin Due de Bourgogne; who 
with the same coiffure cn ailes de pigeon, pow- 
dei’ed to the exactitude of the same hair, and 
with a mingled look of reverence and autho- 
lity that befits the mein of royal governors, 


X- T/c Baron Damns, a Jesuit in the force of the term, 
I le never loses sight of his pujal. 
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(half-pedagogue and half-groom of the cham¬ 
bers,) conducts his pupil in his daily prome¬ 
nade, by th^ same route to the same objects. 
An old English epigram, on a misers horse, 
exclaims, “ What vast ideas he must have of 
oats!” and the thought often crossed me, in 
parody, at the daily spectacle of the miserly 
measure of nature, liberty, and instruction, 
thus meeted out to the victim of royal eti¬ 
quettes, and of the spirit of routine. The 
poor little prince must think that France has 
no other objects worth looking at, than those 
included within the limited circle of these 
drives ) and his ideas, borrowed from the con¬ 
versations of his state instructors, will pro¬ 
bably be as circumscribed respecting the so¬ 
cial, as they must be concerning the physical 
world. Not all the labours of Monsieur Cesar 
Moreau, will suffice to efface impressions thus 
early, and thus fatally engraven.* 




Thib indrfatigable and learned f’entlcinan, so advanta- 
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It was w^th one of the most agreeable and 
bon-ton men of Paris, for our cicerone^ and 


geously known in England, by his statistical tables of Bri¬ 
tish industry, cofninerce, and j)opiilation, was, at this time, 
em])loyed in making a collection of all the facts which 
concern political economy, for the use of the Dm; de Bour- 
deaux. His collection he very politely laid open to our 
inspection: its aiTangement was curious and original. 
Every separate fact was written on a distinct card ; and the 
\\hole was distributed in cabinets, whose drawers, divided 
into compartments, lead the inquirer from generals to jiar- 
ticulars; so as to serve, at once, for an index, and a ca/u- 
hxjue raisonnee, of the subject. The unwearied patience 
and industry devoted to this disgracious and unreiflunerating 
labour of Monsieur Moreau, (for he works only that otiiers 
may reap the fruits and the honours of his lucubrations,) are 
almost beyond belief. Whole libraries must have been ran¬ 
sacked for a single line; and his task is incom 2 )lcte, while a 
single volume remains unexamined : but the exertion becomes 
still more remarkable, when it is known that the author is 
not one of those literary machines, whose faculties are only 
fitted for such drudgery. His mind is expansive and ge¬ 
neralized ; and it has recei\ ed its peculiar direction from a 
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after a delightful drive, that we reached the long 
and beautiful avenue which leads to the noble 
terrace and chateau of Meudon. As we had 
been exposed in an open carriage to the cloud¬ 
less sun of the finest French day that ever 
shone to gladden the spirits and delight the 
senses, the freshness, verdure, and shade of 
the superb lime-trees, which line this ave¬ 
nue, four deep on either side, afforded the 
most volu])tuous tmjoyment that can be con¬ 
ceived. Although our cicerone, from his con¬ 
nexion with those in authority,* had some in¬ 
fluence in the chateau, we were not permitted 
to entei; the royal edifice by the great door, 
which is only opened to the royal family or 
the governor of Meudon. We were accord¬ 
ingly ushered through the “ corridor de ser¬ 
vice," a long, dark, damp passage which leads 


])roluiiii(l and philo.sopliical conviction that, in the present 
stale of statistical science, the verilication of its data is an 
object of ]nnaniounl necessity. 
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to the othcos below; and ascends, by a flight of 
stairs, to the grand apartments. What colds and 
rheumatisms this corridor must have given to 
the ge/is dc service^ including menials of all 
l anks, from the chambellans to the turnspits ; 
while the royalties enjoy themselves in exclu¬ 
sive health and comfort above ! But a neg¬ 
lect of the comforts of inferiors is not exclu¬ 
sively the fault of royalty. It is the inherent 
vice of selfish and unsympathiziiig humanity. 

Notwithstanding Louis the Fourteentlds 
contemptuous {Observation on tin; rotnrler air of 
the chateau, it is worthy to be the villa of a 
king; and has the usual suite of state,apart¬ 
ments, with the usual names appropriated 
to such edifices. The boudoir of the queen 
is a very pretty and comfortable room, such 
as any private gentlewoman might covet; and 
in which I might have written my own “ book 
of the Boudoir,” without being dazzAed or 
distracted by its splendour. This was pro¬ 
bably the snuggery of the excellent Mademoi- 
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selle Choir, (with whom the Grarid Dauphin 
made a “ marriage de conscience” *) the most 
devoted and disinterested of mistresses, and 
least ambitious of left-handed wivcs.t 

The gallery of portraits is not without at¬ 
traction, though it contains no very good pic¬ 
tures. Here arc three youthful portraits of 
the royal brothers, Louis the Sixteenth, Louis 
the Eighteenth, and Charles the Tenth. In 
the resemblances of these happy-looking boys, 
what a story! what a moral! Another, and 
more striking picture of them dll, is drawn in 
the admirable description of the court of Louis 
the Fifteenth, preserved in the letters of Horace 

* And thus, as Duclos remarks, ** Jinit comme son 
pere.*’ 

f Her observation, when she tore the will, in which the 
Dauphin had left her an cnonnous fortune, merits a n-cord. 
“ As long as I preserve you (she said) I shall want for 
nothing; and if 1 have ever the misfortune to lose you, an 
annuity of a thousand crowns will suffice for all I shall then 
want.” 
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Walpole. Tlie formal figures of their sisters, 
Mesdames Adelaide and Victoire, arc also at 
Meudon. But the two pictures that inte¬ 
rested me most, were those of the Prince de 
Conde (by Greuse,) and of the Grand Dau- 
phin, the founder of the chateau, who, by-the- 
bye, looks like a Highlander. 

While we were prowling about the silent, 
cheerless, and uninhabited apartments, the go¬ 
vernor of the chateau, the Due de Castries, 
arrived; and we left this deserted seat of 
royalty, and proceeded to Sevres. The con¬ 
trast was striking ! The bourg of Sevres is at 
this moment the most thriving and prosperous 
village in the environs of Paris— a little centre 
of commerce, bustle, and activity. Its port 
is the entre-pot of the capital, and is covered 
with the produce of Burgundy and Cham¬ 
pagne. It is said that the cellars, in which 
the wine is deposited, have the property of 
bestowing on it, after a short stowage, all the 
mellowness of age. The cave du Roi, exca- 
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vatecl, like tlie otliers, from the rock, is suf¬ 
ficiently capacious to receive fifteen thousand 
casks. 

While a<^riculture thus contributes her trea- 
suia's, to enliven and enrich this little mart of 

4 

industry, which lies in the midst of royal 
monuments of idleness and useless expenditure, 
tlie arts and manufactures have given it its 
])rincipal attraction, and historical interest. 
Its porcelain is experiencing daily improve¬ 
ment. The last time we visited the manufac¬ 
tory, was with our dear Dendn; he wished 
to show us some designs of his own, after the 
anticpie; and 1 well remember the rapid 
sket(!h he gave us, as we drove from Paris, 
of the rise and progress of this branch of art, 
from the first arrival of porcelain in Europe, 
with a biographical account of his own famous 
China cat—his distinctions of the porcelain 
tendre and the porcelain dure —the first esta¬ 
blishment of a China manufactory at Vincen- 
lu's, by a private individual, and the erection 
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by the Farmers General of the present edifice 
at Sevres, which makes a part of the do¬ 
main of the crown. It was the peculiar merit 
of the brief and graphic narrations of Denon, 
that they imprinted themselves on the memory 
of tlie hearer, without an eti'ort, and almost 
without a conscious desire of retainino’ what 

o 

was so delightful to listen to, en passant. 

We met the same courteous reception from 
the director of the manufactoiy on the occa¬ 
sion of our present visit,* as we had expe¬ 
rienced, when ftitroduced by our mutual friend, 
Denon, in 181G; and we talked much of him, 
and of the improvements made in tluj art, of 
whi(di he was so devoted an amateur. Among 
many beautiful specimens from the works of 
several eminent painters attached to the 
manufactory, (and among others of Isabey,) 
we observed the famous “Entry of Henry 
the Fourth” into Paris, painted by Gerard, 


Monsieur Bronf>niavA, incmbrc do 1’Justitiit, &c. 
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and copied by Mademoiselle Jacotot. Still, 
the same disagreeable impression was made 
on us, as at our first visit, from the 
idea of fragility which intrudes itself, in con¬ 
templating works ol' such eminent art and 
painful labour, thus bestowed. 

While looking over these beautiful and costly 
productions, the convei'sation turned on the siege 
which some of the houses and manufactories 
of the town underwent during the invasion of 
“ nos amis, les ennemis and we indulged 
our imagination in supposing the effeet of an 
incursion of Prussians into the establishment 
we wei;e then occupying. Talk of “a bull 
in a china-shop !” The pillage of the bourg 
lasted eight days ; but the royal manufactory 
was spared (the only building in the town so 
respected,) and our supposition was purely 
gratuitous. The building became even an 
asylum for many of the inhabitants, who hid 
themselves in its subterraneous store-rooms and 
cellarage. 
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Besides ilie government manufactory, there 
are others at Sevres, of more interest, as belong¬ 
ing to the enterprize and industry of private 
individuals. There is a manufactory of black, 
white, and yellow faihice^ belonging to Mon¬ 
sieur Claverc5au; another of enamel, the pro¬ 
perty of Monsieur Lambert; and a manufactory 
of glass, called la vcry'er 'ie de SlivreSy which give 
additional life to this little hive of commercial 
industry. 

It is pleasant to contrast the actual state 
of this village and its environs, in these 
deplorable and barbarous times, with the 
Sevres of the days which certain writers, in 
defiance of all evidence, eulogize and regret— 
the days when Henri Seigneur de Sevres 
reigned in his feudal fortress, which is now a 
tannery. The district was then tenanted by 
“ serfs,” and “ villains,” a part of whose useful 
labours it was to keep the frogs from croaking 
in the fosse, and to maintain the gallows in 
good repair- This Henri de Sevres lent his 
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castle, “ a square edifice surrounded by a 
ditch, and terminated at its upper extremity by 
a sort of donjon^' to receive certain prisoners 
from the Chatelet of Paris, who were supposed 
to be liberated, on the entry of a queen into 
the capital ; and for whose board and lodg-ino: 
he was duly paid. (.)n these occasions, he 
undertook for all such prisoners, as were ex¬ 
cluded from the general act of grace ; and his 
castle had sometimes as many as fifty of these 
melancholy exceptions within its walls. All 
things considered, 1 would much rather be the 
tanner, surrounded by his merry men, who now 
ilwells in the castle, than the high and mighty 
Seigneur, surrounded by slaves and victims— 
himself both slave and victim in his tui’n. 
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Mv allusions to the common people of France, 
in my former work on that country, atforded 
matter of attack to the T)rapeau Blanc, the 
Quotidienne, and even to the Journal des JJebats 
(wliich is now in the same category of repro¬ 
bation as myself.)* “ Lady Morgan,” says one 
of these journals,—it is now no matter which, 
—“ has produced a work, Dictbe par sa blan- 


* Mons. Berton, redacteur of the Monitcur Royaliste de 
Gand in 1815, was recently condemned to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment, as editor of the Dehats. 


VOL. 11. 
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chisseuse, et kcrite par son valet de Vhamhre'' * 
To the people, however, of any country, we 
must talk, if we desire to know the country. 
I have done so in my own, and elsewhere, and je 
m^en trouve hien. I owe to this habit of living 
with my fellow-creatures, as my fellow-crea¬ 
tures, the besP and most successful traits of 
my happiest authorship, my Mac Rorys, my 
O’Learys, and my Shanes,—all more or less 
portraits from living originals; so, in spite of 
the aristocratic muses of the Quotidienne, and 
the Quarterly, I shall go on in my old way, 
talk to the people when I meet them, and 
write tliem down, when I find any thing illus¬ 
trative or amusing to say of them. 

One morning, I ordered an English muslin 
dress to be sent home by a certain hour on the 


* Dictated by her washerwoman, and written by her foot¬ 
man,” an epigi-am too smart for the self-denial of a journal¬ 
ist ; particularly as it was written by a Due et Pair, then a 
constant contributor. 
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next day, Vor an occasion when an English 
muslin dress was “ la robe obligee'' My ser¬ 
vant brought me word that it could not be got 
up in so short a time; and a very smart, 
well-dressed, but inferior member of the esta- 
blishment, came to explain why it was so. I 
asked her what was her deparlment, and she 
replied “ une ceuvreuse en gros, or savoneuse^' 
(a plain washer,) at forty-two sous per diem. 
The next grade above her in the hierarchy of 
the wash-tub, she informed me, is the ewzjoe- 
seusOy or starcher, whose business is always su- 
])erintended by the bourgeoise herself; that is, 
by the chief of the house. Then confbs the 
raffineuscy or clear-starcher, and last, the repas- 
seusCy or ironer, (the two last, by-the-bye, earn¬ 
ing three francs per diem.) “ But why can¬ 
not you do all this yourself?” I asked. 
“ Comment, Madame! 1 wash, starch, clear, 
and iron ?—impossible. Every one to her own 
department;” and then, with an easy curtsey, 
and a “ J'ai I'honneur de vons salueVy" she 

s 2 
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left me to the liorrors of a silk dress, wlien a 
muslin one was the law of the season. 

Presently afterwards came la hourgeoisCy the 
head of the firm. She was a fine woman, and 
elep;'antly dressed in the extreme of the fashion 
(as difierent, par parenthese, from my old ac- 
quaintance of the Hotel d’Orleans, as the 
Fanhonrg- itself is from the quarticr dcs 7'iti- 
leries.') I attempted to utter a few words of 
remonstrance, on the possibility of any body 
being- able to wash a gown in twenty-four 
hours; but, confounded by her air and man¬ 
ner, if not convinced by her deedaration, 
“ Qae'cetoit iific sciincc,"' and that one must 
have been brought up “ dam les prweipes," to 
understand any tiling about the matter, ] 
begged her pardon for the trouble I had given 
lier, and resigned myself to my fate and to a 
gros de Naples. 

Through every department of social and do¬ 
mestic life in France, the influence of this 
sjiirit of routine is more or less perceptible—a 
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,sj)irit to be met with in every country wliicli 
has passed a century without laws and liberty, 
and where the will of the powerful stands in 
the place of both. In such countries, each 
man is persuaded that he is born for a parti¬ 
cular station, from which nothing- but a miracle 
can elevate him. In semi-barbarous communi¬ 
ties, trades and professions are the birthright 
of a caste. It was so in ancient'Ireland; it is 
so in India; and the roturkr under Louis the 
Sixteentli believed himself destined to remain a 
roturkr, in su’ciila sccculonm. This faith the 
influence of the revolution has not yet wholly 
eradicated from the humbler walks of French 
lite; and the c&uvrcusc ordinaire cannot see the 
jiossibility of becoming a by any exer¬ 

cise of industry or ingenuity. In the highest 
and the lowest classes of society, the “ wis¬ 
dom of oui- ancestors” takes the strona’est 
hold of the imagination, and is the most dif¬ 
ficult to overturn. 
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I HAVE just heard, with horror, of a procription, 
to which the deportations to Cayenne, and the 
persecutions of the Carbonari are nothing! 
Polichinel, my dear Polichinel, has awakened 
the suspicions of the French ministry. He has 
been placed under the surveillance of the po¬ 
lice, accused of Bonapartism, of jacobinism, of 
atheism, anti-jesuitism, and I know not how 
many other isms to boot; and is condemned 
to be roue according to ancient custom,—to be 
broken to pieces; his Neapolitan nose and 
mirth-stirring “ hunch’* to be burned to ashes, 
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and the aslics to bo scattered abroad on the 
wing-s of the winds. 

It was said, or suspected, that his old enemy, 
the conmissairc tie police, was an intended per¬ 
sonation of Ignatius Loyola, and the devil a mere 
type of Monsieur de Villele; and that the ac- 
tionaire, who conducted the firm, with his 
wooden cage, his cat, his candle, and his co7Ji- 
pere, (the wit who bandies jests with the woodeii 
net, and sells his gateaiu' de Nanterre between 
the acts,) constitutes a secret society of the 
cote gauche, and is in deep conspiracy against 
those prH-iioms of every abuse, the throne and 
altar. Thus the gagjie-pain du pauvre dialled 
is confiscated to the benefit of the state; and 
Polichinel (under all forms of government 
an incorruptible supporter of the liberty of 
speech) is for ever silenced by an arbitrary 
act, by which the “ gaiety of nations is 


* The “ hrcad-civrner,” u figure of speech sufficiently fii- 
nnliar. 
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eclipsed/’and the stock of the people’s “ innocent 
amusements” curtailed of its fairest proportions. 
The downfall of Punch is the first coup d'etat 
by which “ la llherte royalc'* has tried its 
strength, and experimented how far the nation 
will submit to the wickedness and imbecility oi' 
the new Sc'ides of absolutism. 


• * 'I’hi.s lias been defined by one ol it.s jiartizans, “ line 
monarchic libre, dont le peuple cst concentre dans la per- 
sonne du Hoi, el oii Ic rot sent cst soxiverain V* 
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Evf.ry (quarter of Paris lias its peculiar charac¬ 
teristics; and the English visitor, who saunters 
away his sojourn in that city of enchantment, 
in the two fashionable quarters of St. Honore, 
and the Chmmce d'Ayithi, knows as much of it 
as the English merchant, who is not sutfered to 
pass the walls of Canton, does of the celestial 
empire. “ Qui voudrait voir deud’ pays differcfis," 
says a popular journalist, dans la memo soiret\ 
na qu* d diner chez Desmarets au Faubourg., ct 
prendre des glaces, chez Tortoni.'"* We did both, 

^ He who would sec two diflerent countries on the sanu; 
evening, should dine at Desmarets in the Faubourg, and 
lake his ice at Tortoni’s. 
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and more; for we got a walk in the Luxem¬ 
bourg, and went to the opera into the bargain. 

We had gone, in the hospitable French 
fashion, to ask a dinner from some friends 

in the Faubourg; but they were absent at 

« 

St. Germain’s; so, as it was late, vind we 
were hungry, we were constrained to seek our 
meal at a restaurateur where it is always 
sure to be .welcomely given. Paris is the 
place, in the world, where no disappointment 
in such a speculation can occur; though one 
would not, by preference, run the chances of 
the Faubourg. As we stood in the salu7i of 
the restaurateur's^ waiting for a private cabinet, 
we perceived some of the faded grandeurs of the 
quarter reposing over their frugal desert, with 
a certain air of nobility, and a formality of po¬ 
sition and dress, it woidd be in vain to look for 
at Very’s or Hardy’s. There was not visible 
any of the petulant juvenility of the frequenters 
of the Boulevards, nor of the jocundity of the 
guests at the Rocher dc Caticale. Not one 
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English face of morgue, and affected discontent, 
was to be seen; nor one Irish accent was heard, 
to awaken the echoes of the silent room, with per¬ 
petual claims on the attention of the waither” 
with an appropriate correction of “ no, its 
garsoon, I mane.” No capricious merveilleux 
dropped in from a late visit to a dowager 
duchess, in the entresol of the chateau, “ pour 
improviser un repas,'" by way of jx frolic. The 
solemn silence of frugal gastronomy, making 
the most of its means, was unbroken, save by 
a deep mutter of political discussion, from some 
ancient ultra, who, with revenues less noble 
than his descent, had adjourned from the 
Chambers to the restaurateur's, and continued 
to pick the bones of arguments left unfinished 
in the tribune, as he picked those of his cotclctte 
a la Maintenon, or his Jillct a la Du Barry: 
for all beyond the cookery of Louis the Fif¬ 
teenth, (himself the king of cooks, practically 
and theoretically,) seemed excluded from the 
menu of the Faubourg. 
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As we could g'et no cabinet to ourselves, 
we edified as we could by the scene before us; 
and after our dinner and cup of Moka, proceedc'd 
to the gardens of the Luxembourg. There 
we found ourselves in the midst of all that 
remains of the old race, brute and human, 
which we had left on our last visit fluttering out 
their senile vivacity, in the bosquets which had 
shaded the flirtations of their ancestors. Yet how 
few of the petites cornettes^ or powdered toupees 
of that day now remained ! A few “ Silphides'’' 
and “ Ficlhlcs ” were still sporting at the end of 
ribbons, tied to the girdles of their ancient 
mistresses; and a few cocked hats and ba- 
guettes a la Rebic, preserved some traces of the 
past,—which fifteen years ago was so well 
represented in that general resurrection of an¬ 
tiquities, which marked the return of the de¬ 
scendants of Hugh Capet. The “ fell swoop,’" 
which death had made in the interval, was 
brought still more home to our minds by the 
recollection of one, whose society, on our last 
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visit to tlicsd gardens, had made it so interest- 
ing, by tlie variety of anecdotes she commu¬ 
nicated,—while we reposed together under the 
shade of those noble trees, that, in the reign 
of terror, had alforded concealment to many a 
l)rokcn heart, and a momentary rest to the 
vigilance of many an anxious eye. She, too, 
was gone ; and as we passed the court of her 
hotel, opposite to these gardens, where we had 
once celebrated the birthday of Voltaire, 
under such delightful circumstances, we gave 
a sigh to the inemory of “ Bdlc ct Bonne,"' 
whose charming sobriquet will be remembered 
when names more ancient and influential shall 
be forgotten,—even in the Faubourg, the grand 
repository of ail otherwise forgotten things. 

From the Luxembourg, we adjourned to the 
opera. What a change! what a contrast in 
persons, air, dress, sentiments, and opinions ! 
The transformation of the last sombre scene 
which precedes the final splendors of a Christ¬ 
mas pantomime, is not more sudden, nor more 
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violent. Imagination has nothing* comparable 
with reality; and art in its most complicated 
eflbrts, approaches not within any measurable 
distance of the wonders of nature. Well may 
Paris be said to have a population for every 
faction, for every creed, and almost for every 
epoch ! 
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There is an influence arising out of the 
surrounding elements, which no moral causes 
can overpower. The French have in their cli¬ 
mate a predestination to enjoiyment and hap¬ 
piness, which sets bad government at defiance; 
for, (the case of the prisoner apart, who is 
excluded from the refreshment of air and sun¬ 
shine,) the sources of pleasurable and healthful 
pursuit are open to all classes, and beyond 
the reach either of fiscal cupidity, or the 
tyranny of police. The English people, on 
the contrary, are the prisoners of their cli- 
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mate. Their pleasure must all be bought; 
and its unhealthy and unnatural excitements 
are consequently subject to the grasp of taxa¬ 
tion, and are dearly purchased, or painfully 
foregone. The British sun, shipped from 
Whitehaven or Newcastle, may be gauged by 
the exciseman, and meted out to poverty, in 
the smallest quantities, and at the dearest 
price; and when the rigour of the season 
drives the population to tlic use of fermented 
liquors, an exacting government stands between 
the cup and the lip, and changes the “ whole¬ 
some draught” (without any figure of speecli) 
“ into.a deadly poison.” 

Among the many pleasures which ofi’er them¬ 
selves in Paris, those afforded by its numerous 
and beautiful public gardens, are, perhaps, tlie 
cheapest and the best. The gardens of Tivoli, 
the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, the Jardi/i dcs 
Plantes, (I had almost added, the Ph'e la 
Chaise,) the Champs Ely sees, the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, the gardens and grounds of the many 
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royal villas* in the immediate neighbourhood 
ol’ the capital, exercise a beneficial influence 
not only on the health and enjoyment, but 
also on the character and temperament of the 
citizens of Paris. The taste for out-of-doors 
amusement thus engendered, by turning the 
public from an habitual indulgence of arti¬ 
ficial excitements, must favoui^hat cheery and 
elastic temperament, udiich develops intellect, 
promotes an expansive courtesy, and gives a 
habit of good breeding. The common peo¬ 
ple, always in’the presence of nature,* are 
more awakened and alert, than the miserable 
citizen of another country, who, perpetually 
]ient up in narrow streets, or between the four 
walls of a tap-room, where he is besotted with 
intoxicating liquors, has neither food for men¬ 
tal exercise, nor organs in a state fitted for ap- 
])rehension or reflection. 


X Creen fields and bine skies are not the le.ss gi’eon and 
blue, because they are in the environs of a spacious capital. 
VOl,. II ; 
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The vicinity of our apartments* in the Rue 
de Rivoli, to the Tuileries, 'made us frequent 
visitors to the gardens, where, when fatigued 
with the oppressive warmth of a June or July 
day, we have taken shelter under the verdant 
umbrage of its lofty horse-chesnuts, making 
our gipsy encampment “ under the green-wood 
trees,” in an #mosphcre of orange flowers. 
Thus seated,, in the centre of all the life and 
movement of Paris, our circle was wont to 
rapidly widen, by the accidental addition of 
acquaintances, who dropped in from time to 
time, and gave endless variety and life to 
the conversation. The passing scene aflbrded 
a perpetual panorama of living topics of dis¬ 
cussion, in the carnival groupes of promena- 
ders, in ceaseless movement before us,—the 
cauchoise, fresh from Normandy, in her lofty 
head-dress, of the time of the Valois,—the 
belle of the Chauss^e d’Aiitin in the last cha¬ 
peau fieuri of Herbaut, and the quinzou of 
Mad. Egremont, guindes figures of the last 
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incursion of the British, and the always recog¬ 
nizable tournure 5f the newly-arrived provin¬ 
cials, who pay a visit to Paris once in their 
lives, to furnish matter of discussion during the 
remainder, to the soirees of their remote de¬ 
partments. 

The frequent announcement of names and 
characters of great political, historical, or li¬ 
terary interest, as their bearers passed among 
the unknown and undistinguished crowd, was 
an additional source of enjoyment, rendering 
the social bivouac one of the most piquant 
and pleasant pastimes which Paris affords. 
What anecdotes ! what secret memoirs 1 what 
traits of French life and manners have been 
related to us, while we thus enjoyed the breezes 
and the shade, amidst all the refinement, art, 
and luxury of a metropolis ! How many Bona¬ 
parte duchesses have there passed in review 
before us, with their high-sounding titles of 
foreign victory, now pronounced with less 
ert’ect than would once have been produced by 
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tlie names of their femmes de cham'bre ! How 
many heroes of the tribune,‘how many chiefs 
of sects, and celebritea of all epochs, past and 
present! 

\Vc had an amusing, but somewhat sati¬ 
rical friend, who was wont to join us on such 
occasions, and who was the very Bussi Rahuthi 
of the Tuileries. He had “ des mcmoircs contre 
le genre hun.iain'" at his lingers’ ends, and a 
talent for story-telling well worth all the nar¬ 
ratives of all the insipid English fashionable 
novels, that ever set beauty ‘to sleep in the 
hands of her hairdresser. One evening he 
joined, us in the grande allec, and began his 
office of reporter to the scandalous chronicle, 
without loss of time. “ There, look at that 
portly old gentleman, whose gold-headed cane 
seems to keep time to some air he is humming 
of Glu(‘.k or Piccini. He is now a baron, and 
a man of wealth. He was harpsichord master 
to Marie Antoinette. His story is a tale worthy 
ol Pigault Le Bran.—You know that ideal- 
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looking- mai\ wlio approaches? C’est Ic Baron 
—I see by his bow he knows you. Of all the 
orators of the Chamber, no one makes longer 
sj)eeches, or is listened to with more attention 
—by himself.—Tliere goes the pretty T)ueh?sse 
d'Otrante, with her husband, the amiable son of 
the once fearful Fouch6.—That woman, with 
her distinguished air, is Madame de St. Jean 
d’Angely, just as charming, if not so young, as 
wdien she was the hcllc des belles of the imperial 
court. You will not meet them in your high 
English circles,* nor at the Chateau ; their hus¬ 
bands have not qualified for that distinction.— 
There ! look at that handsome Spaniard, I’hoin- 
me d bonne fortune du jour. All that sort 
of thing is now the affair of foreigners. But 
for your English dandies, and the Spanish or 
Austrian diplomatists, we should be the most 
stupidly correct city in the world. One of 
the few altars of the old faitlj, which are 
now preserved in the Faubourg, is served by 
that young freloquet, ‘ d'ailleurs le plus 
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amiable gargon du monde.' I saw such a 
scene yesterday evening in the church of 
St. Roch, the rendezvous, as you know, of all 
the fashion of Paris. It was after vespers. I 
know not what tempted me to turn in; but, 
returning from a visit to a friend, who lodges 
opposite, I did so. I had scarcely sauntered 
up the nave, which was occupied only by two 
or three old ^women, rocking and praying in 
their chairs, when to my surprise I perceived 

the beautiful Duchesse de --moving 

along a lateral aisle. She had a lovely child 
by the hand. She looked so pious, and yet so 
pretty^—there was such a veil of devotion over 
her habitual coquetry, that she had the air of a 
Magdalen, by anticipation, doing penance for 
the peccadillo which she had not yet com¬ 
mitted. She knelt before a pi'ie-dieu, and 
drew forth her ‘ heures' from a reticule, ca.st- 
ing down her dove-like eyes, and moving her 
beautiful lips. The child knelt and yawned 
beside her. While I gazed in admiration, 
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another votarist appeared. It was our hand¬ 
some Spaniard, quc voild ! The duchess raised 
her eyes at the sound of his step, and dropped 
her prayer-book. The young count of course 
picked it up, but not before a billet was 
dropped from its leaves, and was picked up 
too, though not returned. He proceeded to 
the high altar, and the duchess continued to 
})ray. They arose simultaneously from their 
devotions; and at the moment when she stepped 
into her carriage, the count, who was descend¬ 
ing the steps,.hurried to assist her. I should 
luive done so too, but he was before me. She 
bowed with undistinguishing coldness to both, 
and drove off.” The whole was a scene of n 
Spanish romance; and as my acquaintance re¬ 
lated it, it had all the colouring of one. 

The promenade of theTuileries has its fashion¬ 
able hours; and when the curfew bell of ton 
has rung, nothing beyond a native of the Rue St. 
Denis, or a straggler on a voyage of discovery 
irom the Marais, (the Bloomsbury of Paris,) would 
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be seen there, for the world. The •fashionable 
time, at this delightful season of the year, is from 
four till five, and from eig-ht till the time wlien 
the beau momhy and the monde that is not beau, 
who prefer the open air and the moonlight, to 
the .spectacles and saloJts, lloek to the Champs 
Elysees. It is there, on a fin(i summer's even¬ 
ing, that tlie FrcncJi tempt'rament is seen in all 
its force, and to the greatest possible advan¬ 
tage. Here, the simplicity of the old French 
character is visible in the amusements and re¬ 
creations of the lower orders, mingled with the 
pursuits opened to them by modern improve¬ 
ments : while the social qualities of the higher 
orders come out in the most ])leasing reliel', 
and in the brightest light. The Route deNeuillp, 
that noble avenue, which is but a prolonga¬ 
tion of the grande allee of the Tuileries, is 
crowded with carriages, either drawn up, 
(while their owners take their seat under the 
shade of the trees,) or performing their cruise, 
with those who are too indolent to descend, or 
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too full dressed to encounter the dust. Before 
them, elegant groiips are listening to bands of 
music of every country, performing their na¬ 
tional airs—Tyrolean minstrels, the ‘ Cicchi^ 
from Bologna, the Neapolitans with their gui¬ 
tars, and the true French bands chanting 
their vaudevilles and airs de theatre. These 
musical troops move in succession fi-om circle 
to circle till the hour arrives, when they assem- 
ble before the pavilions of their respective 
cafes and glaciers; by whose glittering light, 
seen through tiic cross avenues, they have a 
fairy eh’ect. The multitudes seated on the 
little lawn before them, and taking ices,lemon¬ 
ades, and refreshments of all sorts, from a glass 
of eau sucree to a foneh a la romaine^ arc of the 
middle and lower ranks, and are listening to 
the exquisite music of Rossini, Auber, and 
Pacini, with whose chefs d'ceuvre they are as 
familiar as the most inveterate frequenters of 
the orchestra of the grand opera. 

While pleasure and the arts are thus en- 
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joyed, at smaller prices than can purchase 
them in any other country, in the world, a 
still lower range of amusements, at a lower 
rate, are offered to the simple votarists of the 
jcu de bagiic, Vescarpolctte, bascul d ressorts* 
and the sailing through the air of a ship, which 
produces all the agreeable effects of sea-sick¬ 
ness, to tlie edification and special delight of 
the badauds of Paris. Meantime, Polichinel and 
his comphre (as yet not put down de par le roi) 
announce the commencement of their perform¬ 
ance, by lighting the solitary candle, in front 
of their little theatre; and take their chance of 
remuneration from the munificent sous, which 
indigent gaiety freely bestows, in return for its 
hearty laugh. “ The weighing chair,” with its 
tempting white cushions, is always in readiness, 
to gratify the least arrogant of all the varieties 
of amour propre: and a course of natural phi- 


* Swiiif^s, round-abouts, and similar amusements, seen 
tmly in »>iir country lairs. 
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losoj)hy is 'given on the green sward, by an 
Armenian conjuror, who expounds the mysteries 
of nature to a class quite as intent on his expe¬ 
riments, as those of the Ecole de MMecine^ or 
Jardin dcs Plantes. 

Strolling out one evening, in the interval 
between coffee at home and an assembly at 
Madame W.’s, we turned into the Champs 
Elysecs, where we were joined by that accom¬ 
plished and excellent Italian, the elder U-ni. 

Chance could not have thrown in our way a 
more desirable companion, to share the dolce 
far niente of the moment. The simplicity of 
genius, with its enthusiasm, and that Jove of 
nature, and sympathy with humanity, under all 
its aspects of enjoyment, which so often are 
blended in the highly organized, distinguish 
this elegant writer and amiable man. It was 
a warm, moonlight evening, succeeding to a 
sultry day—a night made expressly for ice 
and Italian reminiscences. So, after a saun¬ 
ter up the allee, and some bows of recog- 
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nition received and returned, we* ag’reed to 
adjourn to tlie lawn of an illuminated glacier, 
and took our chairs accordingly, without the 
fear of fashion before our eyes, to interrupt 
our frolic, or embitter our enjoyment. In a 
moment, one of the flying Mercurys of tlie 
Temple {vulgd, a gai'^on or waiter) was before 
us witli his carte, a la main ; and, having or¬ 
dered the necessary quantum of ices, iced 
water, and biscuits, to entitle us to the best 
seats, we gave ourselves up without reserve to 
“ the genius of the place.” ' 

A little Luchese, with his squirrel, hearing 
us talk,Italian, claimed the rites of compatriot- 

ship with U-, for himself, and for his 

povera bestia; and added two very singidar 
figures to our group, which was gradually in¬ 
creased by twenty others, all equally odd and 
characteristic in their way. The pavilion, lighted 
up under the shadow of lofty trees, formed the 
back-ground of this animated picture. In front, 
was a band of Italian performers and singers. 
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male and fetnale; tlie harps and guitars played 
by the latter, while the violins and violoncellos 
were attributed to the former. The music was 
chiefly Rossini’s, and was executed with that 
feeling whicli is never wanting in the natives of 
Italy, however rude may be the mere mechani¬ 
cal part of their execution. Most of the little 
orchestra joined in singing, at intervals, con¬ 
certed pieces from the “ Barbiere^” “ Ceneren- 
“ tola,’’ “Gazza Ladra,” 8cc. The aristocratical 
part of the audience (such, namely, as could af¬ 
ford a chair ahd a soi'bet) were in the front 
ranks, while the light from the pavilion fell on a 
multitudinous circle of humbler amateur^ which 
extended backwards, till tlie moonbeams only, 
])laying between the trees, just tinged the 
remoter figures, and gave relief to their elevated 
heads and anxious faces. Immediately near 
us stood a group of workmen, who had appa¬ 
rently just left their daily labours at the arc tic 
f.riompkc, and were loitering home to some 
remote faubourg, when arrested here by “ the 
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magic of sweet sounds.” Salvator Rosa never 
sketched more picturesque figures. Their red 
or black caps, worn on one side of the head; 
their white sleeves, rolled half way up their 
arms, which were folded in the attitude that 
intense pre-occupation loves to take, and whicli 
is always so graphic; and their leathern aprons, 
tucked up on one side; gave them a sort of 
lazzerom look and air, very foreign to their in¬ 
dustrious habits and active pursuits. One of 
them was accompanied by his wife, a hand¬ 
some young woman, with a dress which Te¬ 
niers would have delighted to paint. She had 
an infant asleep on her bosom, and a little boy 
by the hand; and she leaned against the shoul¬ 
der of her husband, as intently listening as 
himself, to sounds with which both were evi¬ 
dently delighted. Other auditors of the same 
description, all equally orderly and attentive, 
were scattered round, and a silence prevailed 
in this heterogeneous assembly, which it would 
be impossible to command in a London or Dub- 
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liii drawing-room, even though Pasta’s divine 
voice were a motive to compel it. A remark¬ 
able-looking old lady, neatly dressed, with a 
veil thrown back from her pale and withered 
features, was selling “ plaisirs"’ and little 
“ bonnes aventures.'' * Her voice was musical, 
and her manner striking. She stood without 
the circle, and offered us her basket, with a 
supplicating nod. A French gentleman, 
who had discovered and joined us, asked, 
“ Do you remember the ‘ veiled lady,’ who 

used to sing, * some fifteen years ago, after 

* 

night-fall, in the Rue Vivienne? This is 
all that remains of her. You perceive 
that her esprit de dilletante gets the better 
of her esprit de commerce, and that she is 
thinking more of Rossini than of selling her 
wares.” 

A scene like this, so replete with enjoy- 


* Prophecies which, olTorocl at hazard, arc supposed to 
contain the destinies of the customer. 
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merit, <80 instinct with propriety and deco¬ 
rum, bespeaks a people 'far advanced in 
genuine civilization. When will the porter 
and gin-drinking inhabitants of London, 
with all its vice-supiiressing autoerats, and 
Sunday crusades against humble amuse¬ 
ment, its fraudulent pretences to morality, 
and its canting boast of religion, exhibit 
such a cheering spectacle of national feli¬ 
city— aye, and of national virtue too, as 
is presented in the evening amusements of 
the Champs Elpsies? 
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Paris has become one c^reat university, and 
every quarter lids its classes. Even the public, 
gardens are studies; and society might be di¬ 
vided into professors and pupils, orators and 
audiences, philosophers and their followers. 
This vast stir of mind forms a marked contrast 
with the imprisonment of intellect which pre¬ 
vailed under the reign of Napoleon,—when 
philosophy thought and wrote by stealth. Not 
that Napoleon was more adverse to intellectual 
speculation than the liberators of Europe, who 
have succeeded him: but other times have 
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other exigencies, and his reign was that of ac¬ 
tion rather than of thought? Besides, the re¬ 
stored dynasty have not Napoleon’s secret for 
making his wishes respected. 

Under Louis the Fourteenth, men thouglit 
and wrote as they pleased; because the few, 
who could then do either, pleased to think 
and write in the spirit of the government, or 
rather of h maitre,'" as he was servilely 
called by the first genius of the age. The 
jteople, then, were not awakened to their 
wretched condition of being' taxed and tor¬ 
tured,—broken to day on the wheel, as the 
accessories of crimes committed in obedience 
to superiors, who were sure to escape,—fa¬ 
mished to-morrow,—always thwarted in their 
commercial and agricultural enterprize, and 
studiously preserved in ignorance, to render 
them the submissive victims and willing agents 
of persecution and oppression. If any of the 
geniuses of that day had desired to enlighten 
the nation, even by a line, or a word, the fate 
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of Fenelon and Racine was before them : but 
none made the attempt. 

In the succeedinj:^ reign, when the maximum 
of corruption and crime had been attained, 
beyond which no nation can exist, men began 
to think and write more freely; and the ba¬ 
nishment of Voltaire and Rousseau was but a 
type of the persecution which fell upon them, 
in consequence. Under the protection of la 
chai'tc, knowledge now lays open her volume; 
all who seek, find; and the market which 
the intellectual \Vants of an improving popula¬ 
tion creates, is amply supplied. Even the old 
Sorbonne, the once great staple of mystifica¬ 
tion and ignorance, now possesses its Ville- 
maine, whose bold and unfettered specula¬ 
tions are received with enthusiasm by thou¬ 
sands of auditors. Charles Dupin' is giving 
liis course of geometry applied to the arts, at 
the Conservatoirey and spreading widely the 
most valuable information; Andreux lectures 
at the College de-France, on French literature ; 

u 2 
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Lermier is interesting liis (lisei])lcs with the his¬ 
tory of the Roman law, at the Institut; Guizot, 
the elegant lecturer on modern history, is al¬ 
ways sure of an immense class, and is well de¬ 
serving of his popularity; and Cousin never fails 
to assemble round him a numerous and enthu¬ 
siastic corps of Ibliowers, whei) he lectures on 
the history of j)hilosop])y, and, by the force of 
his eloquence, gives a 1emj>orary vogue to tlu' 
doctrines of Plato, and the system of Kant."**' 

Many otlu'rs, not less notable, because un¬ 
known to me, are powerfully forwai'ding the 

* This fashion which has jircvailcd of plunging into tlic 
vague, verl)al sojihistries (»f (Jerinan pliilosophy, thougli, in 
fact, a retrogradalion from the science of C’abanis and Con¬ 
dillac, is, at least, a proof of the independence of the 
French mind, and of a strong desire to enlarge the bounds 
of knowledge. The fanciful idealism of his school is not, 
however, adapted either to the; French temj)erament, or to 
the precision of the French prose style; its fashion must 
be temporary, and it will speedily be superseded by some¬ 
thing of a more tangible and pi’ofitable character. 
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great impulSe of mind, through every class and 
order of society. •The ^vant, the desire, the in¬ 
satiable passion for instruction upon all sub¬ 
jects, and with every possible view, is spread¬ 
ing with a rapidity, like that which marked the 
progress of the plague, in those good times 
when the pulpit was the only fountain of 
j)ublic teaching', and when leisure was bor¬ 
rowed from the pursuits of industry, to cele- 
])rate the ‘‘ feast of the ass,” while the con- 
grcigation brayc!d their responses, at the bidding 
of the bisliop, and under dread of his cxcom- 
inunication for disobedience.* Notwithstanding 


* All who arc in the least acquainted with ecclesiastical 
.'intiquities, are aware that the feast of the ass was a festival 
ohserved to a late period. It was imagined at Verona, that 
tlu; ass which carried our Saviour to .lerusalein, passed the 
SI a dry shod, and taking the route of C\'prus, Rhodes, 
Candia, Malta, and Sicily, stoj^wd some time at Aquileia, 
and then fixed its ipiarters finally in the neighbourhood of 
Verona, where it died. Its funeral was celebrated with 
great honoins; its hoiic'', inclosed in an ailifitial ass, were 
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the honourable and manly stand which Eng¬ 
land, of late years, has made in favour oi 
the emancipation of mind, a large part of the 
upper and middle classes of that country still 
continue to bray with the bishop, to sign unread, 
or at least ill understood, the articles of his 
church, and to receive with a like implicit faith, 
the modicum of knowledge which is doled out 
at his universities. The art and mystery of 
breaking the animal, man, to the purposes of 


jnx'served in the church ol‘ Notre-Dame-or-thc-Oryans, un¬ 
der the care of four canons; who, twice a year, carried this 
relic prdcessionally through the city. Throughout all Ca¬ 
tholic Europe, the feast of the ass was celebrated with the 
most extravagant buflooneries : the priest braying from tin* 
altar, and the people responding. Some have supposed this 
a remnant of the Pagan Saturnalia ; but it seems rather an 
act of insolent triumph of the craft, over the asinine pati¬ 
ence of the people, and, at the same time, a test of its 
j)owcr. b'or an account of the ceremonies used on this oc¬ 
casion in the cathedral of Beauvais, see Environs de Paris, 
tome iii. p. 509. 
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the governing few, has been long and well 
understood; and •the “panther that will not 
be tamed ” by force, is duped into the gentleness 
of the lamb. But as the keepers of the insane 
often acquire some of the mental obliquities of 
the objects of their care, so the teachers of 
error participate largely of the imbecility they 
propagate. Tlie bray of the ass, therefore, is by 
no means confined to the populace ; but is as 
often heard in the high places, as in the haunts 
of the vulgar. Knowledge, in England, is un- 
C(pially diffused; it is cooped up in categories; 
and, from a man’s place in society, the quality 
and extent of his political and religious, philo¬ 
sophy may be predicted with considerable cer¬ 
tainty. This is a point, in which France enjoys 
very material advantage over us. The great 
lesson of the revolution has been read to all; 
all have profited by the teaching; and, in this 
respect, the French nation is still one and in¬ 
divisible. Long habits of public discussion 
may have given to Englishmen a superiority in 
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the forms and externals of debate; but, in sub¬ 
stantial emancipation from ..tlie thraldom of 
sophistry, it must (however painful) be ac¬ 
knowledged that they have fallen behind their 
continental neiglibours.* Wc accuse the French 
of being superficial sciolists ; and where know¬ 
ledge is widely diffused, the reproach must 
necessarily be justified by frequent example. 
It is not, however, fair to measure the average 
attainments of the multitude of one country, by 
the standard of the cultivated few of another: and 
when the two populations are- generally com¬ 
pared, if Frenchmen arc found superficial, Eng¬ 
lishmen are too frequently in absolute ignorance;. 

The mere people of both countries are, in 
truth, but in the infancy of their education. 
In both, intellectual deficiencies are only be¬ 
ginning to be felt; but necessity has driven 
forward the French with greater rapidity; 
and adversity has quickened their appre- 


As for instance, on the vjuastion of the Ballot. 
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hension. They are more keenly sensible to 
the utility of knywledge as an instrument of 
public liberty, and they feel an enthusiasm on 
the subject which has not yet been excited in 
England. * 

Thus taught, and thus disposed to profit by 
the teaching, France can never again be duped 
by the charlatanerie of privileged orders ; and 
it is in vain that the profiters by privilege exert 
every nerve to replace the public mind under 
the tutelage of priestcraft. tf every school 
and university,in France were under the ab- 


* The afTairs of England are of so mixed a natiyc; tliere 
is so jierjietual a shock of interests; and consequently of 
directions given to mind and opinion; that it is almost im¬ 
possible to make any assertions respecting the country, which 
are wholly and entirely true. Fifteen years of peace, and a 
more liberal march of the government, have done much. Me¬ 
chanics’ institutions, the liondon University, the multiplica¬ 
tion of cheap literature, are splendid exceptions; and the 
England of 1830 is no more the England of 1815 than it is 
of James the First. 
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solute control of the Jesuits, the gieat univer¬ 
sity of society would super,sede their teach¬ 
ings, and would preserve unmixed the valu¬ 
able lessons of experience. If the many are 
destined for ever to remain the victims of the 
few, and if nations must continue to be go¬ 
verned by sounds, the French, at least, require 
for their subjugation, tJiat these sounds shall 
be new. The ancient grimoire of despotism 
has lost its talismanic virtues; popes, poten¬ 
tates, and priests, Lcos, Louis’s, and Riche- 
lie us, for whose personal an^bition millions 
have been sacrificed, have 'forfeited their in¬ 
fluence with the multitude; and the web of 
tyranny must, for the future, be woven in other 
looms, than those of superstition and brutal 
ignorance. 

Of this verity, the actual government is far 
from convinced; and the policy of its agents 
has been constantly directed to circumvent the 
liberals in their attempts to diffuse the bless¬ 
ings of mutual instruction. For a short time 
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Lancasterian schools were absolutely prohibited, 
as tending to the •overthrow of the throne and 
altar; (partout, les mhnts propos, par le mhne 
jargon;) and the education of the peasantry 
was committed to the Ignorantms, by far the 
best named constituted corps in Europe.* But 
the downfall of the Villele ministry again 
opened the primary instruction of the people 
to the public. Still, however,^ the policy of 
the court is the same, though the power to 
give effect to its wishes is somewhat abated. 

It is not, then, matter of surprize that read- 
ing and writing are less diffused among the 
lower classes of France than they are jn Eng¬ 
land ; and that the great majority of the pea¬ 
santry are still uninstructed by books.f In 

* That theory may be hacked hy tlie examj^lc of the 
higher powers, the education of the Due de Bourdeaux is 
coiilidcd to Jesuits. Monsieur Tharcn, liis pn‘ce])tor, and 
Bishop of Strasbourg, is jesuifissime; and the Baron 
Damas, his governor, is a Jesuit, d courte robe. 

t The French, however, of all classes, are great conver- 
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tlie great cities, however, this is less"absolutely 
true. Every parent that can possibly afford 
it, feels a pride, and a sense of duty, in 
giving instruction to his offspring. In Paris, 
the servants and lower artificers moi'c generally 
read and write ; and where the power exists, 
it does not remain so nuich a bare potentiality, 
as it does in England, where education, being 
gratuitously b(!stowed, is less valued by the 
recipient,—and where the dc-mand upon tin; 
time of the lower classes is so burthensome and 
incessant, as to leave little leisure either for 
improvement or pleasure. The taste for read¬ 
ing in France is, at least, co-extensive with tlie 

sationalists; they are essentially communicative, social, and 
demonstrative. Every Porte cochere has its coterie, every 
village its homme dc tetc, who retids for the rest; and news 
and information are thus circulated hy verbal communication 
with general benefit, though, in some instances, with amus¬ 
ing absurdity; of this, tbe little drama ol' the J’ortei’s 
Lodge, in M. Mounici’s “ Scenes Populaircs," is a I’aithful 
and most entertaining illustration. 
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faculty; and tlie most classical works of the lan¬ 
guage are in tlie* hands of all classes. Books 
are there less frequently written to the level 
of the ignorant, to teach them their duties to 
their superiors, and to teach them nothing more ; 
and if occasionally the attempt is made to mys¬ 
tify them with sham miracles and fraudulent mis¬ 
representations of religion, the public mind is 
fortilied against the attack, anjl such woi'ks 
make no impression, except among the most 
ignorant of the female population. 

It is, however, among the rising generation, 
destined to professional life, that the improve¬ 
ment in education is most perceptible; and 
that the ardent and insatiable thirst for ge¬ 
nuine knowledge has so completely su})crscded 
the military enthusiasm, and the dissipated taste 
for pleasure, of their predecessors. Contented 
with the most moderate means, sober, indus¬ 
trious, and ambitious of literary distinction, 
the young ])upils of the schools of medicine 
and of law extend their inquiries to every 
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branch of science that can tend to make them 
not only good practitioners” but useful citi¬ 
zens ; and the quantity of new publications of 
a substantial and scientific character which 
daily appears from the French press, affords 
the strongest proof of the masculine tone of 
mind which is spreading from this nucleus 
throughout the whole of the youthful readers 
above absolute poverty. 
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“ Woman,” says an old French translator of 
one of the Fathers, “ is an animal that de¬ 
lights in the toilette and the definition is 
more applicable to “ women” in France, than 
in any other region of the known world. Phi¬ 
losophy might perhaps discover the why; but 
the fact rests on the sure basis of observation; 
and the gravity of history interposes to esta¬ 
blish and authenticate it.* I had an extremely 

* " At the baptism of the son of Madame de Sourdis, 
(anno 1594,) Gabrielle d’Estrees wore a dress of black 
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pleasant illustration of this axiom, on my recent 
arrival at Paris, in a visit frem one of my fair 
friends of 1818. Time, which had left some 
slight traces of his passage on her person, had 
given her up as an indemnity to Taste ; and her 
toilette had gained by the larceny perpetrated 
by years upon lier natural beauty. Madame de 

- is, in the strictest sense of the term, a 

femme h la mode, an epithet which, in France, 
confers a patent of divinity. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to explain the precise (jualificatious neces¬ 
sary to the enjoyment of .this distinction. 
Younger beauties, brighter wits, creatures 


satin, so ornainciitcd witli pearls and jn’oeious stones, that 
she coidd scarcely move under its weij^ht. She had also a 
handkerchief embroidered for her, to be worn in a ballet, 
for which she engaged to 2 )ay nineteen hundred crowns ! 
And such was the influence of this example on the women 
of Paris, that they ornamented even their shoes with jewels.” 
—Journal (THenri IV. tom ii. In comj)arison with this, 
what are the embroidered handkerchiefs of our modern 
belles ^ 
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more Qraccful and more gracious, recede before 
femme a la mode; and are left partnerless 
at balls, and lonely in tlie boudoir, wliile these 
mystic impersonations of female influence carry 
oir all suflVages, and are surrounded by crowds 
of devoted admirers, who, stopping short of 
passion, and never aiming at attachment, often 
forego the objects of both, to follow in the 
meteor train of tlu' idols of their preference. 
When I ashed a young Parisiaif fashionable 
the reason why Madame de-, who is nei¬ 

ther young nor jiretty, is thus followed, h(' 
shrugged his sho'ulders, (devated his eye-brows, 
hesitated and muttered a rejily, “ ][Iais — 
mais—qae voulez vous ; — c'esl tine femim a la 
modeT 

1 was just going* forth to j^ay my first visit 
to General I.afayette, when this lady dropped 
in, to make hers to me. We met, as we parted, 
in true French courtesy and Irish cordiality; 
and we complimented each otluT on mutual 
good conservation,—as women do, who like to 
hear, and therefore to say, pleasant things; 
and with that natural vanity, which is never so 


voi. 11 . 


X 
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exacting-, as when the grounds of vanity are 
beginning to fail. 

“ You are going out?*’ she said. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “to make a course of visits 
to friends.” 

“ A course of the toilet, you mean,” she re¬ 
plied, casting a no very flattering glance over 
my dress : “ I have come to you thus early 
to put you on the right track.” 

“ Oh ! but dear Madame de --, I can¬ 

not go dress-hunting now ; I would not miss 
General Lafayette lor th(5 world; and this is 
the time to catch him, before he goes to the 
chambers.” 

“ Ah ! vous voulez done faire mourir de rire 
Le Generale?''' 

“ Die laughing !—at what?” 

“ Why, at your toilet, my child; Robe d 
grands volans, capote a baleine ! Dieu est il pos¬ 
sible f ” She laughed with all her heart. 

I now began to fear that I really was a lu¬ 
dicrous figure; but glancing in the Psyche 
that stood opposite, I saw that all was right— 
right, at least, according to the standard of 
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Dublin fasliion. A spick and span new tabinct 
(the last pattern ol*0’Donnel, of Grafton Street) 
made up, to the letter, after the petit Courier 
(ks dames dernier numeral my bonnet, too, on 
the model of one of Madame Carson’s, of Lon¬ 
don. 1 justified my dress, and quoted au¬ 
thorities. The good breeding of Madame dc 

- could hold out no longer; and she was 

in fits of laughter. 

“ Est-elle ndwe cette elk re IdiladiV' she 
(exclaimed, “ avec son petit Courier^ et sa bonne 
JMadame Carson! ecoutez chere amie: people, 
here, do not dress.after printed programmes; 
and were you seen stepping out of your car¬ 
riage in such a bonnet as that, you woifld run 
a risk of being hunted down by the very po- 
})ulace.” 

I was alarmed. To be outlawed for my book 
in 1820, and for my bonnet in 29! For, 
liow could I tell, amidst the changes that had 
taken place, whether leze-toilette might not, in 
the present state of things, be as penal as leze- 
mqjesteyvv^^ heretofore? The fearful anathema, 

X 2 
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too. “ (} tons sujets vnjoinl dr courir sous"'^ run 
in my ears ; and a French populace, armed witli 
sticks and stones, fulfilling’ the dictum, caught 
such hold of my imagination, that 1 cried out, 
“ You really cpiite frighten me. What would 
you advise me to do?” 

“ Put the whalehone that is in }our bonnet, 
into your petticoat; lay aside a stutf and ^ facon, 
that ai’e out of date thes(- two months; and get 
into the toilet of tlie season. You will have' 
a charming reception here; for liberalism is 
the order of tlie day : and all the young people 
read your books : but, bglieve me, my dear, 
no celebrity can make head against ridiculous 
dressing.” 

‘^Ridiculous dressing!” I repeated, quite 
vexed at being thus “ pestered by a popingay,' 
at a moment when my head and heart were full 
of the interesting visit. 


* “ All good subjects are ordered (o run down the of¬ 


fender.” 
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“ Tlie pfirase is a little strong, 1 admit, ’ she 
re})iied; ‘‘but it .is, after all, k mot propre. 
Vou i-eniind me of Madame de Stael, who 
never could be got out of the red turban, of 
tlie time of the Directory, which she persisted 
in wearing, thi'ough all the changes in dress 
and government, up to the restoration, when 
she visited the Duchess of Angouleme, in the 
idc'iitical coiffure in whicli she had dined with 
Bonaparte at Talleyrand’s. But* you literary 
ladies are so difficult to manage, in all that 
resjjects tlie outward forms of life.” 

‘‘ Well, well,’* 1 said, “ let me otl‘ to Lafay¬ 
ette now, and you shall find me very tractable 
another time. 1 am well enough dressed for the 
organizer of two great revolutions, and tin* 
founder and ex-commander-in-chief of the Na¬ 
tional Guards.” 

“ You put me out of all patience,” burst 

forth Madame de -, in a fit of j)etulan(’.e 

that makes a Frenchwoman so awful, or so 
amusing. “ Because a man founds, or destroys 
an empire, is he, therelore, to have no eyes, no 
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judgment? Your General is a gfeat man, I 
allow; but lie is Tran^ais avfint tout; and with 
a Frenchman, though it were St. Denis himself, 
an old fashion is ever a ridicule.” 

“ Well,” I said, endeavouring in vain to 
pitch my voice as high as hers, “ it does not 
signify talking, I must go now; for my illus¬ 
trious friend expects me: but to please you, 
we will stop on our road, and buy a fashionable 
bonnet.” 

“ Stop, and buy a bonnet! Ah I fen mou- 
rival, and slie almost laughed lierself into a 
convulsion; then suddenly drawing up, and 
drying her eyes, she continued: “ so, you 
think,, that to be well dressed, one has only 
to stop and buy a bonnet. You suppose that I 
will take you to the Rue Vivienne, and empty 
some shop-window of its chapeau d'affiche, and 
order it into the carriage, as one does an ice; 
and then fit you out with a robe a prix fixe, 
in the Passage de Lorme, and send you, with 
the price-ticket fastened to your skirts, into 
the mloji of General Lafayette, for the special 
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amusement of his elegant relation, Madame de 
T., one of the best dressed women of France. 
No, no; stay at home for this day, and amuse 
yourself by looking out of the window, and 
seeing tlie fashionables going into the gardens 
at the hour of the promenade ; that will give 
you a general idea of the toilet of the day. 
Meantime, 1 will go to Victorine and Herbaut, 
and see what can be done for you.” 

“ What can be done for me ?” • 

“To be sure: 1 will get their earliest day 
and hour; and faire inscr'ire votre nom, stir 
Icur livrc ronge."»*^ 

“ Take their day and hour ! take mine, you 
mean.” , 

“ By no means. Were you Sappho herself, 
you must wait their leisure. When the 
Duchess de Berri sent her daine d' honneur to 
Victorine, the other day, to desire she would 
come and take her orders at the Pavilion 
Marsan, she replied that she would be happy 
to have the honour of dressing her Royal High- 


* “ fiet your name written in their books.” 
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iie.s.s, wlio would find lier at home on yucli a 
day, at such an hour. ' 

And how did the ducliess bear this ?” 

“ Bear it! Wliat could she do ? There are 
princesses everyAvljcre : there is but one V^icto- 
riiK' on earth, as there was formerly but oiu' 
Le Roi, and one Bertin. The throne and the 
altar have been shakcai and overthrown in 
Franc(i:—the toilet never !" 

At this moment, my servant brought in a 

card, for a diplomatic ball. Madame d('- 

read it with all the delight with which Signon' 
Mai would feel in a newly discovered manu- 

r 

script of Cicero. 

“ Voila qui est bicn," she said ; I must 
not lose a minute in making interest for you. 
It would be impossible for you to go to :i 
diplomatic ball, without being habUlec par 
Victor me et herretcc par Herbaut. 11 vous 
faiit leiir cachet* Your beautiful country¬ 
woman, Lady-, by neglecting to keej) 


* “ W'itlionl Victoi'ino fov your (trcss-inaker, aiul Iteibaul 
for ^our millmor. You luusl have tlu'ir heal.” 
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licr appoiytiiient with the latter, nevei’ reco¬ 
vered liei- ton during the season of her debut. 
But Jiez vouH d moi; if 1 cannot get these two 
great sovereigns to dress you, you shall have 
some one of their scliool ; and 1 will write 
you my success to night; so d dcmain n'cst ce 
pas and away fluttered this friendliest and 
most frivolous of Frenchwomen; leaving me 
the most mortified and most desolate of Irisli- 
women; for 1 \vas too late for my appoint¬ 
ment, and found Lafayette, as I expected, 
iXonc to the Chamber. 

This certainly was not le plus beau jour dc 
ma vie so havihg the fear of my bonnet be¬ 
fore my eyes, 1 returned to finish the morning, 

# 

as 1 liad began it, and seated mystdf at thc^ 

window,—as Madame De-had desired me, 

—to take that general view of the beau nionde, 
which the comings and goings of the walkers 
in the Tuilerics were calculated to irive me. 

* “ The haj)piest day of my life.” 'J'he name of a most 
amusing farce, in wliicli llic manners of Trance, in rela¬ 
tion to the marriage ceremony, are most humorouslv sa¬ 
tirized. 
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What a panorama of fashion, presented 
itself—all movement and bustle ! Cabs, ca- 

t 

laslies, and coiiph drawn up at the gate, troops 
of fair pedestrians of a lower grade in the 
classification of fashion, (accompanied by their 
cavaliers, as shawl-bearers,) poured forth from 
the Rues Royale and Castiglione, picking 
their Chinese steps, in a chaussiire, as classic 
as the buskined ancle of the Diana of the ca- 
pitol, peeping from beneath petticoats, roman¬ 
tic as the muse of Moris. Cliateaubriand. 

The most remarkable feature in this coiip- 
d'ceil is, that all the women sj^emed to have 
stepped out of one mould, like so many shapes 
of jelly for a ball supper. All the nether 
drapery seemed mathematically measured to 
the same length and circumference. Waist, 
liips, and shoulders, were all formed to the 
same type and proportion. The same number 
of hairs seemed to be dragged from the roots 
of the temple, in a chivaux de frize of a very 
frightened, if not frightful appearance. The 
same bonnet, of the same form, colours, and 
flowers, evinced a system of conventional ty- 
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runny in dress, wliicli yields to no incongruity, 
and leaves no opening to individual taste; 
proving that despotism had at least found one 
strong hold which the charte could not reach. 
The universality of English muslins gave food 
for meditation to commercial philosophy; and 
the firmness of folds, which no “ air of heaven 
could visit too roughly,” afforded equal matter 
of speculation to the tasteful admirer of ideal 
beauty. All the rigid pictures, of Perugino 
and Holbein seemed to have stalked out of 
their frames, (so uniform was the prevalence 
of straight lines,) for the purpose of restoring 

t 

forms, which the Raffaelles and Coreggios 
would have rejected with horror. ^It was 
soothing to national self-love to remark that 
the long waists and short petticoats,—which, 
on the first incursions of the English, had set 
all Paris in a roar, which liad produced “ les 
Aiigloises pour rire,'^' had supplied the Boule¬ 
vards with caricatures, and the faubourg with 
epigrams,—were now universally worn. But 
fashion is essentially caprice ; and fashion in 
dress, the caprice of milliners and tailors; with 
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whom I'cchh'cht and cxaj:)g‘eratioii ‘supply tlio 
place of education and principle. 

The rational French dinner-hour emptied 
the irardens about the same moment when the 
irrational London fashionables begin their 
morning drives to the l^ark. Another popuht- 
tion ra})idly succeeded to the Hitc of the ton— 
the I'cnturs* who came to digest their 

dinners, and the smart femmes dc chambre and 
responsible looking bonnes, with their charges, 
in the childhood of both ages,—joyous and 
noisy groups of girls and boys, and trampiil, 
placid octogenarians, who camd to bask in the 
warmth of the declining sun, and enjoy the last 
runnings of the hour-glass, in the preseiute of 
that nature which is life, and health, and 
pleasure, even to doating senility. Notwith¬ 
standing my ill-omened bonnet and dress, 1 
thought I might venture, at this unfashion¬ 
able hour, to breathe the flower-scented air 
of the gardens; and, arm-in-arm with my 


“ Small ammitaiiLs,” a rather numerous chrsb in the 
t’rcneli cajutal. 
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youno’ travelling companion, (like myself, as 
yet witlioiit tlie jmle of fashionable orthodoxy,) 
we S(*t forth to take, through this Eden of 
Paris, “ onr solitary way.” 

It is a terrible destiny to teach the young what 
in the recolh'ction of the old it is a penalty to 
have learned ; to come back to alphabets and 
syllables, and all the tread-mill labours of child¬ 
hood, without its illusions ; and to recommence 
syntax, just as we have acxjuircci the convic¬ 
tion, that language was only given to man to 
conceal his thoughts. Rut it is delicious to 
hold commune wjth the fresh intellect of 
youth, in its first experiments upon the world, 
wIk'ii it throws the halo of its unworn* fancy 
and vigorous feeling upon every object pre¬ 
sented to its contemplation. Even the inqui¬ 
ries of intelligent youth, in its eager search for 
information, have a charm, in kindling a reviv¬ 
ing sense of the value of painfully-acquired 
knowledge. They are an honest homage to that 
truth at which cunning and mediocrity laugh, 
in their conscious superiority of the savoir fairc 
over the savoir; and even the wisest and best 
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may require tins involuntary tribute, to console' 
til cm under tlie conviction 'of labours ill re¬ 
paid, and under the neglect and inapprehension 
of a common-place world. 

As my young companion and myself, in this 
our first visit to the historical site of the 
Tuilcries, walked down the Terrace des Feu- 
illans, glanced along the Alice des Grangers, 
and took our seat immediately facing the royal 
chateau, the 'scene came upon us in all the 
splendour of a rich evening sunshine, which 
left no object of art or nature unmellowed by 
its glow. What a view ! and what recollec¬ 
tions ! for one, too, recently risen from the 
works ’of the Maintenons and the Sevigii^s, 
and the memoirs of the Rovigos and the 
Campans ! Not an entresol, not a balcony, nor 
a corridor, that did not draw forth a question, 
or suggest an historical anecdote of the reigns 
of the five last Louises. 

It was in the midst of the historical en¬ 
thusiasm thus excited, that I was suddenly 
chilled by the loud whisper of “ Mais queile 
originale. Yoyez les volans d (kfits, et ks tire- 
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bouchons dc la petite.^’’ I looke.d round, and found 
ourselves tlie obj(?cts of observation and amuse¬ 
ment to a group of pert grisettes, to whom our 
toilet appeared quite as ridiculous, as it could 
have done to a belle of the Chaussee d’Antin. 
Mortified and annoyed, I returned home, con¬ 
vinced that Mad. de-was right; and that, 

in France, the liberty of the toilet is yet to be 
conquered. I spent the whole of the two en¬ 
suing days in a course of fashion ; and the re¬ 
sults of my researches would fill a volume, if 
I had time to record them. With much that is 
amusing, much thg,t is ridiculous, they would 
supply something for graver and more phi¬ 
losophic consideration. Perhaps the? most 
striking singularity in the whole, is the violence 
of the contrast between the frivolity and de- 
pendance of the females of France in matters 
of dress and fashion, and the stern severity of 
the male intellect, employed almost universally 
on the greatest and gravest interests of na¬ 
tions. Many of my young friends complained 
of the interval which thus separates them from 
female society, and alleged, in excuse of 
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tlie little attention tliey are accused of pay¬ 
ing- to the sex, their occasional want of 
power to sympathize, or to converse with 
being's of so opposite an element to their 
own. Should this complaint become general, 
it would rapidly reform the abuse. The ex¬ 
cessive rigour and minute tyranny of fasliion 
formed a natural re-aetion on tbe ])rinciples and 
practices of the reign of terror; and the en¬ 
couragement wliicli Napoleon gave to lavish 
extravagance of dress, in his revolutionary 
court, rendered that a vice, which would 
otherwise have been but ^a tolly. Femah* 
dress is at })resent out of all proportion to the 
expenses of a small menage, and must often 
prove a dangerous lee-sbore to political, if not 
to private honesty. The triumph of constitu¬ 
tional principles, by destroying aristocratic 
supremacy, and engaging all classes with 
major interests, will not, perhaps, overthrow 
this tyranny, but it will at least moderate some 
of its more salient absurdities. 
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Besides the regular courses of lectures upon 
the various branches of arts and sciences, which 
are daily given in P^iris, there are other public 
meetings, either of a purely scientific, or of a 
mixed character of practical usefulness* and 
benevolence, in which knowledge is at once ex¬ 
tended and diffused among the people. Asso¬ 
ciations for such purposes are among the most 
popular amusements or occupations of the mid¬ 
dle classes in France, and their meetings are 
always crowded with auditors of both sexes. 
Of these, the Sociele Geographique, the Societe 
Philotechiiique, and the Societc de la Morale 
Chrotlcnne, are the most generally attractive. 
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or, at least, those of which we heard the most, 
either in sj^ood or in evil report,—either cpiizzed 
for pedantry and trifling', or recommended as 
useful or entertaining-. 

To attend a meeting of the Societe dc la 
Alorak Chrctiainc., wc laid aside other engage¬ 
ments more amusing than the s})eeches and 
repoi-ts of ])ublic meetings usually are, being 
interested in oiu' of its members, Monsiein- 
Edouard Thayer, whose intelligent benevolenct* 
led him to take a prominent part in the busi¬ 
ness of that day. \\^e were not a little struck 
by seeing one of the g^-yest young men of 
Paris, whose society had made the charm of 
some*of the higlu'st circles in Ireland,* a niein- 


* 7'lie two Mes^ii'iirs ^'llavers, tlu.' uccoinplisliod sons of 
an accoinjdishorl motlior, visited Ireland in the antinnn of 
1826, in company witli tlie Due de Montebello, and Mon¬ 
sieur Duvergicr, one of the able redactevra of tlie French 
“ Glohe.” The incpiiring spirit and accuracy of observation, 
witli which these young travellers examined the countries 
ill which they sojourned, are best evinced in (he “ Jjctters 
on theFiiiglish Fileclions, and on the (then) State of Ireland,” 
by Monsieur D., which first appeared in the “ Glohe and 
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bcr of tins * ^rave society. We had last seen 
liiin, the life anti spirit of a masquerade at 
Lord Northland’s, in the north of Ireland; we 
were now to find him making his “ 7'apport sur 
Ic resultat da coticours sur Vabolition de la iraite 
des ?ioirs, ct dc fcsclavage.^' 


in whicli Uif woll-infonncd Fin^li^lmlan can scareelv detect 
an error, oi expose an oversight,. 

1) esirons of .seeing whatever was most remarkahle, these 
gi'iitlenien inived freely with all parties’ and anumgst other 
ohjeets of curiosity, tliey did not neglect the Catholic jniblic 
meetings, at that time rising into ])voininent importance. 
I he Irish, who love*a duke, (even though a foreigner and 
ol the new stock,) .seized upon this occasion of giving ecla/ 
to their proceedings, and noticed the presence of their visitors 
in a complimentary strain; to which the Due de Montehcllo 
replied shortly and appropriate!}- in English. Soon after¬ 
wards, having asked some “ government pi'ople” to meet 
the (hike at my house, they refused, on the plea of fearing 
to commit themselves with Mr. Conlburn, the Secretary for 
Ireland ! I notice the subject, as alTording a striking con¬ 
trast with the present state of feeling in Dublin, where no 
one would, I believe, now refuse to meet any member of any 
party, not even the “ Great Agitator ” him,self—from the 
apprehension of committing themselves wdth the govern¬ 
ment.—(./lofc 1830 !) 
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In Ireland, when young men take their vows 
of seriousness, the pedantry iif piety, the out¬ 
ward and visible signs of their self-supposed 
superiority, are obvious in every look and ges¬ 
ture. Their faces lengthen, their persons be¬ 
come formal, tlieir brow lours, their com¬ 
plexion grows pale, rheir manner is dogma¬ 
tizing, their conversation is cant, and their 
whole air and deportment exhibit the mental 
prostration and pharasaical humility of pridt*, 
so remarkable in the young Catholic priesthood 
now rearing in France by the Jesuits, for pur¬ 
poses infinitely more dangerouis to society, than 
those which lead the Irish youth to forego 
their manly pursuits, and put on the livery ol' 
outward sanctity. In France, when young lay¬ 
men devote themselves to serious pursuits, it is 
always in the philosophical hope of bettering 
the community, and in the noble ambition of 
distinguishing themselves, and of winning the 
esteem and admiration of their compatriots. 
In their efforts, there is nothing forced, nothing 
false, nothing feeble, and they remain precisely 
what nature intended them to be at their time 
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of life. They are also all that a practical edu- 
cation is calculateji to render them; an educa¬ 
tion commenced in schools, (neither founded on 
monkish principles, nor regulated in compliance 
with state systems,) and completed in the 
world, into which they enter so early. “ Our 
young men are the flower of our society,’’ said 
(jreneral Lafayette, the other day; and a mo¬ 
dern writer, Monsieur Carrion Nisas, {Jiis,) has 
advanced some undeniable reasons why they 
should be superior to the generations which 
preceded them. “ The French youth,” he 
observes, “ are * well conducted, because they 
are enlightened. They are enlightend, because 
they cannot be otherwise. It is no mar it in 
tln'in : they live at an epoch of the revolution, 
juid under an order of things, which presents 
the instructive spectacle of two political sys¬ 
tems, civil and religious, in presence of each 
other, fighting, corps to corps, with the sole 
arms of reason ; one of them retreating slowly, 
and in good order, while the other, with a like 
order and measure, pursues it from post to 
post. They live at a time when human so- 
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ciety has become an arena for discussing tlie 
most important questions yirhich interest hu¬ 
manity, Sic. See.”* 

If much of tlie merit of tlie French youth 
is due to the institutes and order of things, 
under Yvhieh they were born, much also results 
from the abrogation of the law and rights of 
primogeniture. Thei'e is now in Fraiuie no 
jdialanx of half-educated and wholly dt^pen- 
deiit younger brothers, to saunter though so- 


* “ (la jeunessc Iraiiviiise) t“st'.^ago paicf (ju’olK; c.st 
cclairce ; die est edairee, el elle ne peul pas lie ]>as I'etre: 
il lie laiit pas liu eii I’aire an laerile; die vit a Pane <le ees 
ejioijaes di' reiunatina, el saas an de ees ordres de dioses 
Iransitoiies, (pii javheiiteat le sjiectaele eniineiaineat instraetif 
de deax s\sldaes palitiijaes, dvils cl religieax eii jaesence 
I’lm lie I’aatre, eoiiibattaat corps a corps, presque avec les 
scales anaes da raisoimenieiit, el dout I’un se retiri! leate- 
iiK'iil el on bon ordre, tandis ipie I’uafre le diasse de jioste en 
]>osle avec non inoiiis d’ordri' et de lenteur; edlevil dans an 
lenijis on la sociele bainaiiie est devenae la discussion or- 
qanisee des plus iinportantes qaestions qai interessent I'lia- 
nianite.—7>c /« ./c««c.fAc Fraucalse, Par Monsieur Carrion 
Ji/s. 
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ciety, to live on the public, and to find their 
titles, (as M^as observed, with more sarcasm 
than cspi'it dc corps, by an Irish lady of rank,) 
“ as ^ood as board wat>es.” Personal distinc¬ 
tion is now the object of all; and this great 
reward is only attainable by personal exertion. 
Public opinion is not, in England, as yet ripe 
tor sei'king this anielioratioii in society. But 
the Englishman’s “■ schoolmaster”—his })ocket, 
—is lecturing daily and hourly^ on the evils 
attendant on undue privileges of castes; and 
another generation will not pass away, before 
they will be Sfien in their proper colours, as 
one of the greatest social scourges which 
have been inflicted on man. 

When we were presented with tickets for 
tlie meeting of the Societe dc la JSloralc C/ire- 
licniie, 1 had taken it into my head that 1 was 
going to one of those meetings, which assem¬ 
ble in the Jlotunda of Dublin (the great mart 
of (piackery of all sorts) for the dissemination 
of the Praise-God-bare-bones system, that for¬ 
merly demonstrated, in Englanri, the proneness 
of mankind to run after whoever and whatever 
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enjoins a dogma, or prescribes a form. But 

I Ibund the society full of intelligent, animated 

«> 

beings, of both sexes; the men with high in¬ 
tellectual foreheads, so common in the public 
meetings in Paris; and the M^omen, in spite of 
the elegance of their toilet, as attentive, as if 
they had come ratht:)- to hear, than to be 
looked at. 

Thanks to thirty years of assiduous teaching, 
the English h-^ve been accustomed to believe the 
French a nation of pure and unrnixed atheists, 
intent only on the work of destruction, moral 
and physical. Nothing, however, can be more 
erroneous. If religion be a special gift of 
Heaven, superstition, at least, is an universal 
and animal instinct; and man, all over tlic 
world, if he has not a god, will make to him¬ 
self an idol. A nation of atheists is, there¬ 
fore, a physiological impossibility. There is 
in the upper and middle classes of Paris, a 
respectable corps of enlightened religionists, 
of various shades of faith;—Catholics, (the 
r(?mnants of Jansenism,) Protestants, unattached 
Christians, and Unitarians ; with whom a sense 
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oi’ duty to iheir Maker becomes a powerful mo¬ 
tive for a more active and conscientious dis- 
cliarge of their duties towards man. This 
body includes some of the most remarkable 
liberals, who figured among the moderate par¬ 
ties of the revolution; and its type was the 
late Count Lanjuinais, whose memory is dear 
to all the friends of their species in France. 
This l)ody may be considered as forming the 
nucleus of the Societc de la Morqle Chretieime, 
round which is congregated a large mass of 
persons, who, without any very decided sec¬ 
tarian vocation^ are desirous of improving the 
details of social organization, and of removing 
or abating some of the more prominent nui¬ 
sances wdiicli still infect society. The larger 
])ait of its operations are of a purely chari¬ 
table nature ; but education, prison discipline, 
every thing, in short, in which the citizen can 
assist the government in civilizing and amend¬ 
ing the people, comes within the sphere of its 
functions. 

In a society thus constituted, there can exist 
nothing of that fanaticism and sectarian zeal. 
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which diminish the efficiency of so many bene 
volent institutions in England and in Ireland. 
In the latter country, the narrow views of me- 
thodisrn and of orange prejudice are ever taint¬ 
ing and palsying the ell'orts of persons of great 
natural benevolence and conscious desire to do 
right; and in England, an unacknowledged, il 
not an unfelt arribrc jtoiscc of rendering the 
people docile and subservient, amidst a host 
of abuses, giv/js a false direction to much of its 
otherwise praiseworthy charity, and deteriorates 
its institutions for gratuitous instruction. In 
FrancT', the superior civilizatioK of the people 
has raised them above these weaknesses, as 
the ai\ti-aristocratic tendency of their institu¬ 
tions has removed much of the temptation to 
indulge them ; and notwithstanding the title 
in which the Suciete de la Morale Chrctienne 
reJoicc.s—which with us would smack sonie- 
tliing of cant—there was nothing in its pro¬ 
ceedings calculated either to enslave tlic 
minds, or subdue the independence, of the 
objects of its care. 

One circumstance, which particularly struck 
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US in the ’proceedings of the day, was a de- 
velopment of the, obstruction which the heads 
of departments, and the mii^r fry of clerks 
and dependents, throw in the way of its com¬ 
mittees, for obtaining information. This is 
uniformly the case in all governments where 
there is any thing to conceal or to rectify; 
and the circumstance affords a fair standard 
for measuring the monarchical and oligarchical 
principles which are so perseveringly held up 
as the sole fountains of political order. It 
affords decided evidence of the utter incom- 
]iatibility of the government of the few, with 
the interests and the happiness of the many ; 
and it proves to demonstration, that thfi abuses 
of a bad regime are by no means confined to 
the points in which its favourers are personally 
and immediately concerned. 

The subjoined programme of the business 
of the meeting at which we attended, will 
give some idea of the objects and plans of 
this truly Christian association, which is 
worthy of the doctrines of Him whose code 
was one of love and charity to all men, 
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;ind not of division and unbrotlierty aversion 
—the moving principles of] all sects, from 
the image-brewers of the early times, 
down to the maledictory Irwinites of the 
present.* 


< Socicti- de la Morale Chretienne. 


M 


Piiris, li‘ 25 Avril I82i>. 


Ia‘s Piesideiit ct Secretaires tie la Societe tie la Mtnalt; 
I'liretiennc out Plionncur tie vous preveiitu- tpie sa iieuvienie 
Asseuiblee geiierale aiiimelle anra lieu, le Veiidretli 1" 
Mai, a midi. Rue tie Clery, No. 21. 

On enfendra, dans cette Assemldee, les lajtports siir les 
divers Iravaux de la Societe pendant I’annee ex]>iree, et t)n 
y juocedera aux nominations annuelles, 

Vous etes invite a assister, a cette Seance, ainsi t|ue les 
personnes de votre famille. 

La Setmee commencera a midi precis. 

JVota .—Les dons que les personnes assistant a la Seance 
vt)udront deposer dans le tronc, seront partages entre les 
C'omites de Bicnfaisance, des Orplrclins et ties Prisons. 


Pom deveiiir Membre de la Societe, e( lecevoir le Jour- 
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na! (jii’ellc pul)lic, on doit £'tre presente par deux Menibres, 
el payer nij(' retribution annuelle, dont le mhiimum e.st fixe 
a viiKjt-cinq franca. ^Art. 4 et 8 du Regleinent.) 

On pent s’abonner an Journal de la* Societe sans en etre 
Menibre, anxison de 15 fr. pour vinpjt-quatrc caliicrs fonnant 
deux volumes in-8”, et dc 18 fr. franc de port pour les de- 
partemens. 

S’adresser, pour les rcnseignemens, an Bureau de la So- 
eiete, Rue Taranne, No. 12, a I’aris. 

Ordrc du Jour. 

0 

1. Discours d’ouverture par M. (Juizot, President. 

2. Rajq)ort sur les travaux de la Societe depnis la der- 
ni^rc Seance annuelle, par M. H. Carnot, Pun des Seere- 
laires. 

3. Rapport sur la comptabilite de la Societe, par IVl. 
I /aflon de liadebat pere, menibre de la Commission des 
P’onds. 

4. Rapport au nom dn Comite de Charite et de Biiui- 
faisance, par ]V1. Viguier, JVlembre du Comite. 

5. Rapport au nom du Comite des Orpbelins, par M. 
Fitieime fils, Membre du Comite 

6. Rapport au nom du Comite des Prisons, par M. 
Raoul Duval, Membre du Comit6. 

7. Rapport sur le resultat du Concours sur Petat de la 
Legislation relative a Pexercice dc la Liberte religieuse en 
P'rance, par M. Berville. 

S. Rapport sur le resultat du Concours sur PAbolition 
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<lc la Traitc des Noirs et de I’Esclavagc, pai M. Edouard 
Thayer. 

Propositions de divers prix. 

JY. B. Elections. MM. les Meiuhres de la Soci6le soul 
invites a preparer leurs hidletins av.ant I’ouverlure dc la 
seance, ct a deposev immediatenicnt dans I’unic. 
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I HATE looking; back a1 my ojvii old books, 
my sins of former aulliorsliip. I believe, one 
lias a natural antipathy to one’s old works, as 
to one’s old l»ves ; since both are said to fall 
beneath the standard of matured and improved 
taste. An old lover, therefore, always seems 
an old quiz, and an old work an old prose. 

This prejudice, (or justice,) notwithstanding, 
the morning after I had for the first time heard 
the delicious strains of Auber’s “ Massaniello,” 1 
sent ofi' in a hurry for a copy of “ France,” to 
see what I had said and thought upon French 
music in that volume, which not even the 
loyal omissions of the translator, or his abu¬ 
sive notes on the author, could redeem. I 
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was quite surprised to find how niuch I had 
said on the subject. Without, however, refer¬ 
ring back to my former opinions, I perfectly 
remember my first impressions of French music, 
both at the Academic Roy ale and the Oyer a 
Comique. They were in perfect unison with 
those of Rousseau on the same subject :— 
“ N'ay ant, ct nc pouvant avoir une melodic a 
eux dans unc langue qui na point d'accent, sur 
une poesie maniere, qui ne connut jamais la 
nature. Us nimaginent d'’effets, que cetix de 
Vharmonic; ct sont si malheureux dans leurs 
p?'etensions, que cette harmonic mcnie, qu'ils 
cherchent, leur cchapped'* 

The, language liowever remains, and the 
music is changed. The genius of composition, 
the school of singing, the very auricular organs 


* “ Neither liaving, nor being in the ])Ossibility of having, 
a melody, with an unaccentuated language, and an unna¬ 
tural and stiff poetry, they have no idea ^)f any efl'c'cts be¬ 
yond those of harmony; and even their pretensions in har¬ 
mony itself, the especial object of their ambition, are so un¬ 
lucky, that it escapes them.” 
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of the nation appear to have landerg'one a revo¬ 
lution. A Frcn(‘h ^indienee would now no more 
endure “ Ic plus bel asthme du monde,"'* than 
if’ they had been born and bred at Naples. 
This is one of the ten thousand })roofs of the 
folly of setting’ bounds to human devedopment. 
If pliysieal caus(\s an' the primary agents of 
moral consocpienec', moral eauses Avill, in the 
progress of society, r(‘-aet upon tin; physical; 
and evenls and institutions acting on tlie mental 
habits of a nation, will produce a new organi- 

/.ution, and a new race.t 

• <• 

For fifteen huiida'd years, the clnirch go¬ 
verned society in every thing, in evil or in 


* “ I’lif inosl chai’miii<f asUima in the world a criti¬ 
cism passed on tlie voice of Sophie Ariamd .—Grim in. 

f “ fhmdant <pi’ou ])romene le demeloir siir vos che\cux 
on le rasoir sur votre vi'^age, ne vous est-il ]>as arrive de 
sentir des monvemens d’imjiatience, et d’envoycr an diahle 
votre Olivicr-Ie-Dain i’ f’’est ponr vons epargner ees acecs 
nerveux qvie M. Mailly, coificur brevele. Rue Saint-Martin, 
No. 140, a imagine de vons tailler le.s chevoux an son 
d’instrnmens qui exeentent des ouverlures de Rossini et 
\ nher.”— Frrnch paper. 


von. 11 . 


Z 
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good; and inusicj with the rest, partook of its 
overruling influence. The drawling intonations 
of the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, con¬ 
tinued to give a character to European music, 
when the faggot liad ceased to burn, and 
the iron to eat into the flesh of its victim; 
and even in the times of Leo and Durante, 
little or no progress liad been made in melody; 
though the Celtic and Scandinavian barbarians, 
ill their fastnesses and secluded plains, had 
airs of exquisite beauty. Italy was the first, 

and France the last, to undergo a change in 

♦ 

musical science and expression, and to re-asse rt 
the dominion of nature over conventional art.* 


* The French liave always been unhaji]))' in iheiv l.tste 
for music. When Gregory reformed the Gregorian eliant, 
the French stuck to the older authority, and on the arrn al 
of Cdiarlemagne in Rome, a I'urious eontt st took jilace be¬ 
tween tlie Pope’s chanters and those of the king, for pre¬ 
cedence in their art. The Romans, j»roud of their acquired 
knowledge, treated the French as rustics; and the French, 
counting on the sup])ort of the king, insulted the Romans. 
]tut C’harlemagne, it seems, was a Piccinist by anticipa¬ 
tion ; for he silenced his own singers, by asking them where 
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In 1818,* we heard a lady sing a prize cantata 
at the Institut, which was much applauded by 
the academic auditory. But the judgment of 
Midas in favour of Pan over Apollo, was a 
poor type of this decision in favour of criail- 
leries, that might have recalled the screams of Iris 
over her husband Osiris, who (says the fable) 
killed the king’s son with the fright of hearing 
her. At present, the “ triste psalmodic'" of 
Mondonvillc, Lulli, and Rameali, is scarcely 
more obsolete and revolting to the taste of the 
people, then the elaborated operas of Gluck; 
(to whom, however, French music owes so 


tlie purest water was to be found, at tbe fountain head, 
or down the stream The Frenchmen answered with 
more knowledge of the properties of water than singers 
might he supposed to possess, (lor they are in general better 
judges of wine, than of the pure element,) and the king 
sent them back to the fountain of Saint Gregory. He like¬ 
wise obtained from Pope Adrian two chanters taught by 
Gregory himself, with books of antiphones noted by the 
saint; settling one of the singers at Metz, and the other at 
Soissons, to teach the French the improved service .—See 
article “ Plam-chantin Rousseau’s Diet, of Music. 

7 ^ 
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iinifh;) and tlie style ol which the old 

opera encourag('d, or rather ojilorced, will soon 
be reniciribered only by the sarcasms of modern 
cognoscenti and romantic authors. 

The first shock to the established faith ol the 
French mnsicians was o iven as lonji; back as tln^ 
middle of the last century, when an Italian c-om- 
pany of Butfos arrived in Paris. “ There was no¬ 
body,” says Rousseau, who coidd endure the 
trabteric of fiie French school, after havino' 
listened to the lively and marked accentuation 
of the Italian music. ” Musical romanticism 
was still further aided by the pfeiiius and Italian 
('(bication of Gretry; and his ada])lations of 
Ttaliain melodies to French woi’ds foj-mi'd an 
epoch in the art. The triumph of the Piccinists 
over the (tluckists, followed by tin' avowed a(t- 
miration ol' Napoleon for Paesiello, Cimerosa, 
Cherubini, and the merited popularity of that 
‘‘ irreater than all, ” Mozart, still further im¬ 
proved the style of the French compos('rs : but 
they did not, they could not “ fix the language ”” 
of music, more than Pascal, Boileau, and 
Racine could that of poetry and of prose. 
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They wor(*tlie romanticists of thdv day, its inno- 
vators and rcforn:^ers. In ours, they are classics, 
reverenced as or(;at luminaries who shed the 
light of genius on their divine art, and are 
still heard with delight, and approved by the 
sound judgment of all who are beyond the in¬ 
fluence of sectarian prejudices : (for music has 
its cagotcvic:) but tlu'y are not accej)ted as in¬ 
fallible standards for mesasuring the works of 
others, who with ecpial genius and more expe¬ 
rience of the resources of art, have discovered 
th(.‘ fountains ol more vivacious sensation, and 
more intoxicating pleasures. 

How much the illustrious Mozart hurried 
1‘orward the progress of music, and what.bounds 
his early genius made over prescribed rides, is 
curiously shown in a letter of Oluck’s, where 
he speaks of a “ young hcrvclt^' who puts 
into a single duo enough melody to suffice for 
an entire opera.” This is the history of modern 
music from Piccini to Rossini, vi'hose composi¬ 
tions have taught the French the secret hinted 
at by Rousseau, that to meet tlu' demands of 
their prompt sensibility and vivacious organi- 
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Italian scliool; but of that class wUicli Clicni- 
bini once characterized (in speakint>- to me of 
Bonaparte’s interference with* the art) as pro¬ 
ducing- um musique assoupissanlc. Even the 
“ i\g-nese” and the ‘‘(irisclde” of Paer, M'itli all 
their beauly and feeling, partake of this fault ; 
and the swec'tni'ss of Ihnisiello (in s])ite of his 
divine “ Nina Pazza,” and the severer beauty 
of his “ Elfrida,”) is not sufficiently exciting. 
Napoleon was apt to complain of the noisy 

i 

accomj)animents, then beginning to find vogue, 
under the sanction of Mozart; which pro¬ 
duced the bold observation of Cherubini to 

// 

the emperor, that he wanted drowsy music, to 
leave him free to meditate on affairs of slate. 

Mozart, who was not as highly esteemed in 
Italy as in Paris and London, had too juiich 
force for his Italian contemporarit's. The cha- 
iTK^teristics of his noble and original genius, 
which were the causes of his ppi)ularily in the 
latter cities, retarded for a while his glory at 
Rome and Naples, But the old school and 
maimer, with all its resources, were worn out; 
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anti soiiKithing more was wanting to satisfy the 
feelings of the ^revolutionary generation of 
Italians, when Rossini came. 

Beyond all his predecessors, Rossini was 
suited to charm the French. The “ Don Gio¬ 
vanni” had given the French organs the neces¬ 
sary education for apjjreciating and enjoying 
tlie “ Barbiere”'* and the “ Tancrediyet it was 
long before the compositions of Rossini found 
sufficient favour to be publicly represented in 
Iffiris. It was, I believe, the “ Tancredi” that 
first placed its autlior in that position of emi¬ 
nence in France-/!' where he reigns in such un¬ 
rivalled and almost unenvit'd supremacy (for 


* “ IjC succes de Rossini est d’avoir transporte un(' par- 
tio do CO foil du cicl fixe dans I’ojiora do I’avoir transjiortd 
dansropora du nioz/.o oarattoro, coniine Ic Barbicre di Sovig- 
lia, ct dans l’() 2 )ora soria, coinino Tancredi.”— Viede Rossini. 

f '^riie “ Barbicre” was not at first w ell received. “ On s’en 
sonviondra long tinns quels oris quelle ruineur excila le Bar- 
bier do Se\illea son apjiarition. Quel concert do critii^uos 
niaeres et passionbos dans les jouriieaus, dans Ics cafes, dans 
Ics salons, (."etait un a'uwage ridicule ot an quel on refii- 
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tliere is a safe eminence in public opinion, 
which leaves even envy hopeless.) Tmicrcdi 
was first produced at Venice, and with so much 
timidity, by its young- composer, that instead 
of presiding at the pianoforte, as the director 
of the opera, he hid himself in the dark pas¬ 
sage of the orchestra, where such bursts of 
enthusiastic applause reached his watchful 
ear, as never before awakened the echoes even 
of a Venetian, theatre. It was during that first 
brilliant allegro of the overture, that Rossini, 
amidst the universal “ bravo” of the audience, 
stole forth from his hiding-plac^e, and ventured 
to glide to his vacant scat at tlie piano. 

All, Europe hastened to do justice to this 
superb effusion of genius ; but it was not till a 
later period, that the “ Tancredi” was given 
with the eclat worthy of its merit. With all 


sail a la fois lout cc qu’on esl on droit d’exiger d’une amvre 
musicale, &.c. &c. &c .”—Histoire du Roma nt id syne. 

The preference given by the critics to the " Barbiere” ol’ 
Pacsiello induced the director of the opera to play the two 
pieces alternately, when the close comparison decided the 
public in favour of Rossini. 
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liis Q-enius,* Rossini stood indebted to Mad. 
Pasta for his opera appearing in the French 
capital with an eifect which it had not pro¬ 
duced in Naples, Rome, or Milan. 

In the commencement of his great career, 
Rossini had, like most persons of eminence, 
much to struggle against. When we first vi¬ 
sited France, he was scarcely known even by 
name.* On my return to Paris in 1818, the 
Princess Volkonska gave amateur representa¬ 
tions of Italian operas, of which she was herself 
the prima donna. On one evening, when we 
were invited, the Italiana in Algieri was repre¬ 
sented ; but nobody knew any thing about 
it. The first few phrases of the overturp were 
startling; and the audience began to exhibit 
symptoms of surprise, rather than of admira¬ 
tion. The music was marked by that brio, that 


* “ Barbicre di Scviglia a fait counaitre Ros.sini a 
Baris neuf petites annees, apr^s cpie ce compositeur faisait 
les delices d’ltalie et dans grande paitie d’alleinagnc. Lc 
Tancredi avait paru a Vienne immediatcinent apres le 
Congies .”—Vie de Rossini. 
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Li’aicty, for which even Don Juart ” had not 
prepared them ; and to which neither Cheru¬ 
bini nor Paer had accustomed their unawakened 
organs. At this distance of time, 1 am amazed 
that it did not cause more emotion in our¬ 
selves ; but great novt'Uies perhaps occasion in 
tlie first instance a sliock, that is not gj’acious. 
It struck us, howevei’, sufHciently, to occasion 
inquiiy aftei- the composer : but noL'ody in our 
box could tel] his name,—for it was not in the 
list of Maestri celebrated in France. Some- 
l)ody in tlie next ])o\ said that the piec(' was 
by a young com])oser. called/> Rossini, of the 
Teatro San Mose, at Veni(;e. 

A imw Italian opera, ]dayed l>y amateurs, 
and tliey too foreigners,—northern foreigners,— 
could not be given under veiy favourable 
circumstances; still it was a wonderful per ¬ 
formance in every sense. The princess played 
the coquettish heroine, Isabella, and sung 
and played so well, that an Irish amateur, 
in our box,"*" continually interrupted my at- 


'riu' lak- MajDi' Ki'lly, “ a sou ol' sung,” 


once known 
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tuMtion, by’asking', “ l.s she n real princess, 
]/<icly Morgan?" • The air of Cvudci sorle, 
amor liranno,^' wa.s the first tliat found a 
sympathy in the souls of the audience, by 
rec-alling tlie assoapissant melodies of the old 
school ; and tlie duet of “ Ai Capricci *' and 
that cJief-craaivre., tlie c[uintetto “ Vi prescnto 
cli mia mano," awoke tlie audience into a sud¬ 
den burst of emotion and applause. Tiie im¬ 
pression, however, on the whole,' gave no pro¬ 
mise of tliat future power which Rossini has 
since gained over the soul and sensibility of 
the French nation : and when tliis opera was first 
jiroduced at the Theatre Louvois, it was so ill 
understood both by the performm's and the 
audience, tliat, though far from a failure, it 
never enjoyed the reputation which rendered it 
so ])opular in Italy, and placed its author so 
high in the list of the composers of that coun¬ 
try. 


in circles of gaiety and fashion, which, like himself, have 
now passed away. 

* Not the trio of (he same name in the “ Iticciardo and 
Zoraide.” 
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Even as long back as the year 1818, the 
revolution, in the musical taste of the French 
public, must have made considerable progress; 
but its evidence was by no means apparent in 
the Academic Royalc. which, in as much as it 
is a government department, is necessarily the 
head-quarters of whatever is established. The 
few decided amateurs of the Italian school 
contented themselves with staying away from 
the C77</i//cn’e*of the national opera; and con¬ 
soled themselves with the Italian company, 
whenever Paris afforded one that was worth 
following. At present, innoVation has made 
its cause good, even at the fountain-head of 
musical legitimacy; and the Rossini school 
and the Rossini productions have triumphed 
over all opposition. 

The first occasion we had of witnessing this 
change, since our recent arrival in Paris, was 
on visiting the Academie de Musique, on one of 
the representations of the “ Comte OryC an 
opera of the gran maestro, which was the 
popular piece of the season. Our going to the 
opera on that night was a mere accident. A 
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friend sent to say we could have her box, 
just as we wera going out to dinner; and 
wc took our places in it, without having in¬ 
quired what we were to see. The Comte Ory 
of Rossini, though far from one of his most 
effective pieces, is strongly marked by the 
peculiar excellencies of its author. Move¬ 
ment, life, and bustle, predominate through¬ 
out, with a rich assemblage of concerted pieces, 
full of air, and of rapid and difficult execu¬ 
tion. 

But if the art is changed in France, so also 
are the artists. The deep tones of Derevis, 
the shrill screams of Madame Branchu, have 
no longer an echo; the rumbling roar of Lais 
has ceased. Madame Cinti, with great flexi¬ 
bility of voice and a thorough Italian style, 
reminded us of the French opera, only by the 
words of her part; and Nourit fils, in the Count, 
(compared with his father in the “ CEdipe,”) 
was musical romanticism opposed to musieal 
classicism, in all its rigour. Still, in writing 
for the French stage, Rossini, like all wise in¬ 
novators, has retained something of the ancient 
school, to propitiate his hearers, and to avoid 
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tlial shock, which total and .sudden cKanocs arc 
too certain to produce. Th^ air of “ Venez 
amis," tlioug-h it lias much of the joyousiiess of 
tlie Rossini manner, and the customaiy coda of 
the Italian style, has a tourmirc alto<^cther 
Frencli ; and the driiikin<^ quartette, in its 
harmonies, is more French than Italian. 

The first orand ballet that I liad seen in 
France, (1810) nais the “ Flore ct Zephire' of 
Didelot; a mu'ch finer poet than Delille, or the 
“ Gentile Bernard. ” Gardel was tlien tlie mai- 
tre dll ballet, the Boileau of pantomime. Tlie 
exquisite Fanni Bias, (the Fhmi ofthe evenino,,') 
was attaininjj:; to the siq)remacy of her art, 
which »she so fnlly enjoyed. Noblet was a 
debutante, fresli as the flower she represented,* 
and the almost-inspired Bigotini was in tin' 
zenith of her fame. Where now are all these 
priestesses of grace and pleasure ? The Flora 
of 1816 has pa.ssed away; Fanni Bias is 
dead, and Bigotini, the Nina Pazza, whose 
graceful madness had turned many a head, is 


riio Violet. 
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worse — sIk' is middlc-ag’ccl • while many, il 
not all 

“ Tlifiv lovely <-oinpani(>ns are I'juleil and mnie.” 

This did not prepare ns to enjoy, with mueli 
('xhilaratioii, the ballet; which was, in itseli’, 
so little remarkable, that I forget what it was. 
I should have at once predicted the downfall 
ol‘ that art which once gave France so frivolous 
a supremacy over other nations,*' bnt for the 
sudden burst of light upon the dulness of the 
scene, in the splendid apparition of TagUoin ! 
It was but an apparition; yet, while it lasted, 
it kt'pt one breathless. The celebrated Ma¬ 
dame Gay, and her fair and ecpially-celebratcd 
daughter, who had dropj)ed into our box, asked 
me suddenly, what I thought of her daiuang. 
I said, It is full of naivete." 

“ C'ent le mot propre,"' said Madame Gay; 


* 1 tliiiilv Ihc FreiK'h aio much lesF a danciim nation than 

O 

they More, aiid that the art is on the declim'. 

\ •)[,. II. 
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and, on such a judgment, I leave my criticism 
unchanged. 

The last opera that we saw at the Theatre 
de l^Opcra Com'ujue, in 1818, was “ Lc petit 
Chaperoti Roage” It is called, in the hills of 
the time, Opera Feerie; but it is a French 
opera “ avant toutF and that is its charm. 
The rustic ge7itilesse of the principal character, 
the scenery, and the music, were all that is 
best and mofst charming in the national pecu¬ 
liarities of that most vivacious country. The 
piece was also a step in romanticism. The 
story is laid in the Vivarais ; fts time, that of 
Henri the First; and the leading incident per¬ 
fectly •• conformable to the received ideas ol‘ 
Loup-gar'uSy one of whom was evidently the 
wolf who devoured little Red Ridinghood. 

The “ sweet harmony” of Boieldieu, 


‘' lies accords de ce luth tutelaire 
Dont tout Paris fut enchante,” 

were still ringing in my ears, when I 
reached the Alps; and the trio of “ Rose 
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(V amour est Jeune et sage” and the true 
French rondc of Gentille Annette were hummed 
through the whole of a journey from the 
comic opera of Paris to the comic opera of 
Turin, where we arrived in time to hear the 
delightful Marcolini. Even at the moment 
when Rossini was first beginning to take that 
influence over our musical judgments, which 
in spite of individual and of national preposses¬ 
sions, he now holds over those of'all the world, 
we retained, and still retain, the higliest admi¬ 
ration for the talents of Monsieur Boieldieu. 
How charming, too, was Madame Gavaudan 
in Tiose (T Amour! She was the Mrs. Jordan 
of the comic opera,—natural, cheery, original. 
Martin was the most impassioned singer, and 
one of the best opera actors of his time. 
They have both played their last parts; and 
made their eternal exit from that scene, where 
“ all the men and women are “ merely players,” 
and where few play their parts in so gifted and 
so perfect a manner. 

On our return to Paris, in 1829, “ Les deux 
NuitSy"' the last opera of Boieldieu, was enjoy- 

A A 2 
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iwpf its fashionable popularity, and was played 
to overdowing- houses, assisted by the eminent 
talent of Monsieur de Chollet, and by the 
gentillcsse of‘ Madame Pradher. We returned 
to the comie opera full of favourable ])re- 
possessions on the genius of him who had so 
delighted us, ten years before; but either our¬ 
selves or Boieldieu are at least ten years 
old(T tlian we were, in the good old times of 
the “Little Red Tlidiiighood.” The music of 
deiLV Nidtn wanted the freshness and nationality 
of the opera de fecric. It was infinitely less 
French, and was more seientifid, without being 
at all more Italian. The scene lies in Ireland, 
and alkisions to bards and mountains abound, 
with pretty scenery to correspond. The libretto 
was the joint composition of the hydra-muse 
of Scribe, and of Monsieur Bouilly (“ /’ ami 
des enfans^' and my old acquaintance of 1818.) 
The names of the dramatis personoi give a 
good idea of the progress made by the French 
writers in British nomenclature, since the “ Lord 
Bomstonof Rousseau ; and the names of the 
actors include the flower of the talent of one 
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of the most delightful theatres of Paris."*^ 
Jackmami and Hutty were meant to be as clia- 
racteristic as Tom Butler and Molly at the 
Porte St. Marlin ; but we missed the “ wabdi- 
man,” for wliosc absence the “ comietahle'' 
made no amends. Tlie great event of the 
piece was drinking punch. Lords, witli ladles 
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in their hands, appear sometimes reelinp:, 
sometimes seated, round bowls of tliat exhi¬ 
larating beverage, sending forth infernal flames, 
(for juiiich is served with the spirits ignited, 
I suppose, to answer for the strength and 
genuineness of the potation,) while the joke 
of making the constable drunk, wlio is brought 
in to join tlie aristo(U-atic party of Lord Fingor, 
made the fun of a Jinalc. * It is singular, 
that while s6 many English fashions, habits, 
and comforts of life are stealing into France, 
all that concerns the manners of the country 
should be so utterly unknowil to the French 
public. Tlic theatrical notions of English so¬ 
ciety <ue still borrowed from the novels of 
Ma (lame Riccoboni, and translations of tlu' 
plays of Wycherley, Farquhar, and the writers 


^ Tlie Catholic Association also figures as a hand of 
hligands in the piece. 

Victor : Des nonvolles efi’rayante.s, si dies .sont vrai. 
Loro Fin(jOK : Qii’est-ce done ^ 

Victor: (?esl I’association qni a encore fait des siennes. 
Il])arait (lue ces brigands, formant nn troupe assez noinbreuse, 
out ose atta<pier Ic ebatean dc Dondnir. 
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of their scliool. It would be difficult to per- 
suade the pit of^Paris that the g'entlemen of 
England do not drink punch, though the 
French do; that the malt liquor of which the 
latter are so fond, lies under the proscription 
of Enp^lish hoti-ton ; or that it would be quite 
as novel and outr^ to see a Lord Fin^or, or a 
Sir Acton, drunk after dinner, (and much more 
so before it,) as to see a Due Matthicu de 
Montmorency, or a Count Alfred de Noailles, 
drunk at any time. The French dramatic wri¬ 
ters are, in this respect, almost as ignorant as 
we were of Fiench usages, during our thirty 
years’ exclusion from the continent; when a 
Frenchmau figured on our boards as q feeder 
on frogs ; and when to have asserted, in the 
teeth of the loyal audiences of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, that Frenchwomen are as 
virtuous, or Frenchmen as brave, as the men 
and women of England, would have con¬ 
demned the piece,—if the preliminary scissors 
of the censor had not amputated the passage, 
as too Jacobinical and atheistical for represen¬ 
tation. 



Oil siicli 11 story, so flat, colourless, and 

4 

insignificant, it would lia\;e been difficult 
for Boicldicu, with all his well-known talent, 
to have produced inursic calculated to raise 
or even support his rcjiutation. The great 
excellence of the music of the modern school, 
of which Rossini is the umpiestioned chii'l, 
is, that it is dramatic, that it tells the story 
almost without tlu* nid of words ; and the 
authors of Lcus dciLV Nutts having unfor¬ 
tunately stumbled upon a theme, which had 
little story to tell, and no natural colours to 
reflect, the composer was inevitably thrown 
u})on the resource's of nu're seaence, whitth, 
the moj’e it is elaborate, the less it is calculatt'd 
to charm. There can be no enthusiasm, where 
all is difficidty conquered, and tout's de force. 
In the whole piece there was but one melody 
that arrested the ear and fixed itself in the 
memory. 

For the two last months of our residence in 
Paris, nothing had been talked of in the world 
of musical fashion, but the expc’cted oyicra of 
“ William Tell,' on which Rossini had been 
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more tlian * usually occupied^ and to which the 
anecdote of the aria del Rho could not be 
applicable. Having- called one morning at 
his apartments, Madame Rossini conducted 
us into her bed-room, as Rossini was busy in 
tlu' saloon, trying some of the different sceiu's 
of his new piece. He had been working till a 
late hour the night before, and when he 
joined us, he seemed weary and exhausted. 
Wliat is called ins})iration is, very up-hill 
work; and ail that is said of the indo¬ 
lence of Rossini, is not only untrue, 
but impossiblo. The tem])erament of the 
highest order of genius may indeed combine 
some vis merticc with its vis animi^ and may 
mingle an occasional desire of repose with 
its ambition to excel ; but labour is the great 
secret of real excellence, and no one has 
ever made for himself a reputation of dura¬ 
bility and supremacy, who has not possessed, 
in a high degree, a capability for persevering- 
exertion. 

Having mentioned our apprehension that we. 
should be oljliged to leave Paris before the 
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first representation of “ William Tell,” Rossini 
had the kindness to promise us tickets for a 

f 

night rehearsal. Such a rehearsal of such an 
opera, under the superintendence of such a 
composer, is just one of the most curious 
and amusing scenes that could be offered or 
conceived. Any body can go to a public, 
performance by paying for it: but a “ peep 
behind the curtain ” is not to be purchased; 
and in its way, and once in a way, it is worth 
all the public performances in the world. 

We left the garish glare of a bright July 
sunset, to enter the unillumkiated palace of 
the sirens, by bye-ways and subterraneous 
passages, through a labyrinth of scenery and 
machinery, of tottering ruins, dilapidated 
castles, scattered forests, and overthrown moun¬ 
tains — and emerged in the vast desart of 
la salle de 1 'opera, to take our places in the 
judgment-seat of criticism, the amphitheatre. 
All around us was involved in a darkness, 
relieved only by the reflection of the foot¬ 
lights on the stage. The white drapery of se¬ 
veral female amateurs of fashion, in the boxes. 
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sliowed th6 interest excited by the work of the 
gran maestro to be prevalent even over the laws 
of ton, which at such an hour permits its votarists 
to taste the enjoyments of fresh air in the 
Champs Elysees. A few of the first cogno¬ 
scenti in Paris were scattered over the pit and 
balcon, and the vast stage was open to its 
utmost extremity. A distant prospect of the 
Alps, with the most refreshing and picturesque 
Swiss views, rocks, torrents, and Alpine bridges, 
curiously contrasted with the groups scattered 
over the stage, in their every-day costume, 
embracing nearly the whole corps dramatiquc, 
both of the opera and the ballet. The gods and 
goddesses of the magic scene, the zephyrs, 
the graces, and the loves, were metamorphosed 
and humanized into quiet, respectable, soberly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen. To the right of 
the stage, and near to the orchestra, sat the 
author of the piece, the well-known “ Hermite 
de la Chaussec d'Antin'"* The stage-manager, 
with his orderly book, sat beside him. The 


* Monsieur Jouy. 
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head of the half-buried prompter" seemed to 
hop td)Out the stage in the agitation of his 
office ; while Rossini, with a roll of paper in 
his hand, and leaning heavily on his stick, 
bent his anxious face over the orchestra, and, 
from time to time, in the gentlest voice, and 
most suppli(^ating tone, “ hinted a fault and 
hesitaled dislike,” as the caro viokniccUo was 
too piano, or the sigiio)' mio Jlaiiio was too 
forte,—as passages meant to be full of life were 
given full of languor, or the con spirito was 
substituted for the largo pianissimo. 

When the -word “ atteiitioh” went forth, 
pleasant laughs were left unfinished, intimate 
conversations w(*re broken ofi‘, the pi-iina donna 
(the beautiful Cinti) retired to the side sc(;ne, 
the rear ranks fell into order, and tlie first com¬ 
poser in the world took his seat to the left of 
the stage, and gave direction for the commence¬ 
ment of the overture. During the performance, 
the interruptions wt're frequent; and the repe¬ 
titions of defective passages were often re¬ 
newed. The genius of Rossini and his in¬ 
spired views, ‘‘ beyond the reach of art,” 


were 



eniiiiently conspicuous above the mechanical 

* 

efforts even of the.first artists of the a^e. The 
combination of g-enius and talents, the result of 
yeai’s of labour, study, and privation, in so 
many individuals, to attain the perfection thus 
displayed in its arduous and endless details, 
was almost afibeting. The great composer, the 
eminent author, the distinguished vocalists, 
and masterly instrumentalists of tin* scene and 
oreliestra, embraced such various excc'ilencies, 
and united such powers, as arc rarely called 
ujion in s(;enes of far greater importance to 
the happiness of the species. What time, 
what industry, what sacrifice of ease, pleasure, 
enjoyment, (often of youtli and health,), must 
have preceded tlieir attainment! Compared 
with any one of these persons, who live by the 
cultivation of their superior abilities, what is 
the audience which comes to judge and to cri¬ 
ticise ? to stamp applause or condemnation? 
W ere it to save their lives, how few could produce 
one note, prepare one passage, dance once step, 
or write one line of such an opera ? Compare 
the di])lomatic hackney (who represents the 
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(lull despotism of some ungifted soVereign, or 
the dandy attache, who takes his seat to ogle a 
ballerina, or talk aloud during the symphonies 
of Rossini) with Rossini himself; or com})are 
some gentle gcntilhoynme de la chambre, with 
any of the corps draraaticpje whom he governs, 
and looks down upon as beings of an inferior 
creation ; and where will the balance of mei-it 
be found ? Yet these gifted creatures, to 
whom the greatest of the great fly as a re¬ 
source against their own ennu'i, arc not thought 
by some, and were not deemed by any in the 
old times—to be worthy of Christian burial. 
In common with Moliere and Voltaire, they 
were ranked on a par with the brute animal, 
to whose remains the grant of a little conse¬ 
crated dust would have been judged a sacrilege ! 

The character of the music of William Tell, 
if reliance can be placed on a judgment formed 
under all the disadvantages of frequent inter¬ 
ruption, is vigour, freshness, force ;—strange 
merits in the composer of forty operas. The 
French, (who have usually substituted learning 
for genius, and harmony for melody, in their 
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music,) for want of other faults to find with 

* 

Rossini, accused ]iim of being “ trop leger; 
pas assez savant,'” (of trusting more to the rich 
variety of his melodies, than to learned and ab¬ 
struse counterpoint, after the manner of the 
French composers.) Rossini, it is said, had re¬ 
solved on showing them how easy it is to be 
pedantic, or rather, on proving to them that he 
wtis as capable of producing efi'ects by their 
own means, as by the lighter and more graceful 
charms which please the Italian ear. The 
general structure of this fine opera is more 
French than Italian; and its character grave, 
solemn, and church-like. There are no melo¬ 
dies in it that will be sung about the atreets, 
like the “ D'l tanti palpiti, or distorted into 
quadrilles like the “ Cara per te quest' anima," 
and the sublime and beautiful music of the 
“ Semiramide.” Had Rossini commenced his 
career with William Tell, it would never have 
brought him that quick and immediate return 
of popularity and vogue, which the “ Barbiere ” 
and “ Tancredi ” excited, wherever the language 
of music has been heard to vibrate. 



But if tlie music of “William Teil” is i2;‘ravc, 
it is not cold. Like almost ^11 that Rossini has 
produced, it has the tone and colour of its 
subject; and by those unappreciable and re¬ 
condite analo^’ies, which connect music with 
nature, undi'r all its ditierent aspects, physical 
and moral, it per])etually brings back the mind 
to the scene and subject of the story. It is 
al])ine music, and breathers of the lofty region 
it celebrates ;«exactly as the music of “ Mas- 
saniello” is wholly and peculiarly Neapolitan. 
It is also the music of liberty, if liberty ever 
had a strain worthy of her; a‘nd it is charac¬ 
terized by all the nolile aspirations of its theme. 
It is npt the music that would answer the pur¬ 
poses, or express the passions, of a pretty 
Italian coquette, in llie liaram of Aloicrs ; nor 
is it the vivacious, exhilarating strain, which 
reflects the buoyant, joyous, and inextinguishable 
gaiety of the versatile and indefatigable Figaro. 
It Is just such music as William Tell might 
have listened to, or fancied, when, traversing 
tlie Lyke of Lucerne, the prisoner of the stern 
com])anion of his voyage, he meditated the 
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liberation o’f his country and himself, amidst 
the brooding of tjiat alpine storm which ena¬ 
bled him to effect both.* What it is that con¬ 
stitutes the local character of music, or its 
adaptation to express the various passions of 
tin; moral world, escapes the scrutiny of phi¬ 
losophy, and is not to be rendered in books of 
instruction, or the more learned treatises of the 
writers of systems. It is incapable of defini¬ 
tion ; but it exists deep in the innermost soul of 
genius, an instinctive perception—a feeling in¬ 
dependent of reason. The mechanical com- 
j)oser knows it not; the imitator cannot re¬ 
peat it; but when produced by the magic of 


* TiC gouveniciir (Gesler) lo fit anofor sur le chainp ; mais 
oraigiiant que scss amis lie vinsseiit I’enlever^ iJ prit lejiarli 
de s’eloigiior an mepris dos jirivileges du canton, et de Ini 
f.iire traverser le lac de Lncerne, en s’cnibarqnant avee Ini 
pour plus de surete. Pendant la traverse, un violent orage 
s’cleva,, et Gesler, qui savait (pie Tell <jtoit un excs'llent 
niarinier, (it detaclier ses fers, pour lui confier la eonduite d(' 
la lianpie. 'JVll, profitant de la cireonstanee la dirigea vers 
nil roelier, sur le ipiel il s’elanca et reussit a so sauver.” —Vie 
(/(’ Guillaumv Tell, 
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On tlie occnsion of tlie first literary dinnci', 
that was made for us at Paris,* for the jmrpose 
of bringinuf us acquainted with some of the 
many young and talented authors who have' 
sprung into note since our last residence' in 
Paris, 1 hearel the names of Cave and Ditto- 
mar (the authors of the Soirees de NeiiilUf) 
read from the list of the inviteel, with a sort of 
he'nrt-boiinding pleasure, which it is so natural 
to feel, when ’the opportunity occurs of know- 


* At Moiisiour Prosper t^uvergicr llaununic’s, tlie gifted 
son of one of tlie most upright Menihjirs of tin* Chaniher 
of Deputies. I shall always nnnil>er this delightful dinner 
jiarty among the proudest recollections of my visit to 
Palis. *In recalling this dinner, T may notice, also, ano¬ 
ther dinner, to which 1 had the honour of being invited— 
the monthly assenihlage of the contributors to the Rccuc 
Eticyclopediijuc. On this occasion, nearly one hundred in¬ 
dividuals of almost every European country, with some 
Americans, (North and South,) met to exchange the coiu- 
tesies of society, to communicate infonnation, and to pro¬ 
pagate sentiments of benevolence. Nothing could be more 
exciting than this assemblage of tbe talents an<l virtues 
of far distant countries ; while the kindness and hospitality 
of our e.xcellcnt host, (the Redacteur,) and the flattering 
attentions of his convives, added considerably to otir gia- 
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mg’ those personally, with whom one has pre¬ 
viously enjoyed ,a pleasant intellectual ac- 
cpiaintance. The conversation of Monsieur 
Dittemar kept the promise which his works 
had made; but we had to regret the absence 
of Monsieur Cave, his distinguished colUibo- 
r'atcur, who could not attend. 

This style of literary partnership, this incor- 
])oration of talent, is a thing I never could un¬ 
derstand. As to the improvement of details 
by the superintendence of a superior judg¬ 
ment, I have benefited too largely by that ad- 
vant^e, to be ignorant of its possibility : 
but 111 the formation of a plan, and the dis¬ 
tribution of parts, to be afterwards amalga¬ 
mated into one whole, (excepting only in the 
case of purely scientific works,) all such co¬ 
operations, (from that of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
to that of the gentlemen above-named,) have 
ofi'ered to my imagination difficailties that it 
passed my comprehension to solve. When such 
men as Messieurs Barthelemi and M^ry* talk of 


* “ MM. Barthelciny ct Mery, celebres a lour atlo- 
Icbcciicc ])ar uue rare Irateriiite de ^loire et, dc talent, ee- 
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“ being constantly togetlier, to put the last 
finish to their work,” and. express a hope 
that “ their constant efforts to obtain from 
the public the same encouragement which 
was bestowed on their former productions,” 
the circumstance sounds so like the ajjiche 
of a trading or a mercantile partnership, 
that 1 know not what to make of it. Ge¬ 
nius lies so much in the power of concen¬ 
tration, the .'humming up of all intellectual 
force into one individual idea, that this joint- 
stock community of mental effort seems at utter 
variance with the attainment of success. Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Moliere, and Voltaire, proljably 
would®not, or could not, have thus written: 
nor, truth to tell, are many of the clever action- 
naircs of modern speculation, worthy of being- 
ranked amongst those super-eminent beings, 


lebres aussi par le courage avec lequel ils avaient attaf^ue, 
au fort de lour puissance, des ininistrcs qui sc sont trop 
loug-temps joues dc la bonte du monarquo, avaient public 
Napoleon en Egijpte, poeiuc etincelant de svibliiues beau- 
tes ct de sentiniens genereux: noble iiionuinent elevo a 
rhonucur d’une epoque (jne les ctrangers a])precient 
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wlioni nature produces at such loniif intervals, 
to illustrate a natk)n. The li^ht and minor ta¬ 
lents may combine to place their little funds to 
advantage in the same adventure; and, with 
hope “ at the prow, and pleasure at the helm,” 
may pilot their little baih, as profit and amuse¬ 
ment direct, without the ambition of that higher 
order of fame, which leads to immortality ; 
and such, perhaps, are the adventurers whom 
Monsieur Duval contemns as tin- fabriccuits dc 
Vaudevilles, and whom Monsieur Scribe has 
honoured with the title of “ mes collabora- 
teurs'^ in his dedication of the last edition of 
his “ Theatre.” 

Apropos to this prolific and popular wri¬ 
ter !—whoever would know the mot d'ordre 
for throwing a classicist into disorder, has 
oidy to prono\mce the word Seribe! The 
fecundity, the popularity, the wealth of 
Scribe, his contempt for the laws of the old 
theatre, his su])remacy in the new, and his 
wide-spreading, but unambitious fame, have ex¬ 
cited a due proportion of rage and indignation 
in those who are still the devoted disciples and 

unreco’''*^'oe’"'sr'd A r--,T,r-' 
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lean. The <;liief of tlie dramatic classicists of 
the modern day, Monsieur Djival, has ^iven so 
curious a view of the school of Scribe and its 
founder, that nothing' can be added to it; 
though the estimate drawn by the European pub¬ 
lic is very difterent from that of Monsieur Duval. 

“ Among the grand speculators, (in dramati<- 
literature,) tliere is one who has exhibited con¬ 
siderable talent. If, among the authors who 
have written ‘for the great theatres, there are 
few who, by the unaided products of their 
works, have been able to procure for themselves 

an honourable existence,—the laborious collabo- 

»• 

rateur of so luany little chefs d'ceuvre, having 
acquired by his monopoly the admirable art of 
arranging other men’s ideas, and adjusting tlu'ir 
pieces for the stage, (and a due supply of them 
succeeding with rapidity,) has necessarily ac¬ 
quired a fortune commensurate with his industry. 

“ In these remarks on the theatre, I would 
willingly have abstained from thus openly 
designating a living author ; but the influence 
which his talents have exerted on our literary 
youth, compels me to lean my reasonings on 
his single exam’ole, for the purpose of proving 
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tliat lie alone is answerable for the changes 
which have taken, place in the French theatre. 
What historian, in treating of the age of Louis 
the Fifteenth, could avoid naming Voltaire, 
who was then the patriarch of literature, just 
as the spiritual writer of whom I am now speak¬ 
ing, is, in these days, the father, creator, and foun¬ 
der, of the new school of literary commerce. 

“ What I am now about to say of this ami¬ 
able author, who, in making his own fortune, 
has enriched many of our theatres, cannot be 
the edect of a malevolent recrimination on my 
part. But if the money, thus ho¬ 

nourably acquired, has excited the cupidity of 
our young men of talent; if they have «cen in 
success nothing beyond the pleasure of count¬ 
ing the money it produces; if, instead of me¬ 
ditating on a great idea, they have only 
chalked a rapid sketch ; and if they have con¬ 
sented to surrender a part, or nearly the whole 
of their invention, to secure the production 
of their work, and a prompt payment of their 
labours ;—these young men, who possess, per¬ 
haps, the germs of a brilliant imagination, 

and 1 ”’'' i n.'" ” nil r '"TT 
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by great and beautiful works, being tlius ac¬ 
customed only to draw up Qutlines to be deli¬ 
cately retouched by a protecting hand, will 
remain the obscure authors of flimsy produc¬ 
tions, played on secondary theatres, which will 
scarcely gain them an ephemeral reputation. 
And if, at length, \ieldiiig to a noble inspi¬ 
ration, they desire to ap})ear on the national 
stage—being habituated in their early works to 
insignificant proportions, and a language of man¬ 
nerisms, to little points, less true than brilliant, 
their feeble and pale pieces will not hold their 
ground on the scene, where the eloquence of 
Corneille thunders, and the frank gaiety and 
high philosophy of Moliere still exist, as a 
model for his successors. 

“ Thus, in my opinion, this remarkable 
man, who counts his productions by hundreds, 
has caused the downfall of the great thealre 
fran^aisy 

The answer to this diatribe *s, that, if there 
were now a Moliere, or a Corneille, they would 
do as they did in their own tiintis, they would 
write in the spirit of the times ; and this is wliat 
Mons. Scribe and his coinioany have done. 
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Did they act otherwise, the theatres which 
they have enriched, would have been left 
bankrupt, like that great theatre, where the 
“ Misanthrope'" is now played to empty 
benches, and where the “ Tartuffe'" only 
draws an audience, because it exposes an abuse 
by which society is still especially afflicted. 

Whatever influence joint-stock authorship 
may have on the carelessness, haste, and cupi¬ 
dity of young authors, it has surely nothing to 
do with the fortunes of the great theatre. With 
such talents as now abound, if there were a 
market for the old style of plays, there would 
be no deficiency of the supply. Mons. Duval 
has made a similar denunciation against the 
editors of the ‘‘ Globe,” the actors of the 
Fraii^ais, against Mr. Taylor, the commissaire 
royal da Theatre Frangais, against the late 
minister of the interior, against the universality 
of politics, the journals, the “ maitres cla¬ 
queurs,'* and against “ I'odieuse, 1'infame cen¬ 
sure." But the true, the only conspiracy 
against the Franpais, is the public of 1829, 
which is not the public of 1789. Since that 
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time, society lias been destroyed, and re-edi¬ 
fied upon an entirely new principle : and the 
extremely amusing- document which Mons. 
Duval has prefixed to his own successful effort 
in the new school of dramatic composition—for 
such, after all, is “ Charles the Second,”—offers 
an interesting and curious picture of what the 
dramatic literature was before the revolution.’* 
Those great epic sidijects in comedy, as in 
tragedy, which were once so admired, (when 
the public had nothing better to do than to 
listen to pieces which required a sustained at¬ 
tention for the comprehension of their moral 
developments, their numerous details, and mo¬ 
nologise sermons,) would not now be tolerated; 
while the charming little lahleaui' de gc?n'e, 
presented by the school of Scribe, answer all 
the purposes of the public taste and wants. 

* “ II nVn etait plus (Iciiieiiie avant la revolution. liavie 
ordinaire du grande inonde eloit Lien dill’erentc de la notre. 
Ijcs jeuncs Franyais extravaguerent tout le jour ; ct le soir 
venaient penser au theatre: niaititenant ils penseiit tout le 
jour, ct ne demandent plus le soir, au spectacle, epic de 
I’esprit et de deraison.” 
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Of this class of productions, none pleased 

r 

US more, even in^ perusal, than “ hes trois 
Quartiey's,'^ by Picard and Ma/efes—“ Le 'plus 
beau jour de ma Vie,'’ by Scribe and Warner— 
“ Vutel, ou le petit jils d’un Grand Homme” 
by Scribe and Mazeres—“ Tony” by Brazier, 
Melesville, and Carmouche — “ La Demoi¬ 
selle et la Dame,” by Scribe, Dupin, and F. de 
Cour(;y—and “ Paris et Londres,” by Doctors 
Brissot et Joly. Even ‘‘ La Contemporaine,” 
a most contemporary subject, and “ Alarino 
Palicro d Paris,” (g-iven at the Vaudeville,) 
were exquisitely amusing and laughable; and 
pleasant sets-oli’ against “ Nostradamus” and 
“ Le dernier Jour d’un condamne” thc.tragic 
farces of mistaken romanticism. 

The success of these, and other pieces of 
the same school, is not confined to France; 
their translations have made the life of the 
English theatre, and they are played through¬ 
out all Europe; so that we can look for the 
decheance of Mans. Scribe et ses collahora- 
teurs, only through some great event, by 
which society shall again be disorganized, 
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If there is a nation in the world, where so 
ciety, and all that makes its true charm, arc 
thorousfhly misunderstood, it *is the British. 
Even Ireland, with its long;-boasted virtue 
ol hospitality, is a century behind the con¬ 
tinent in the social cordiality of the science, as 
well as its superior graces. Long accounts of 
debtor and creditor are numerously opened in 
the dinner-giving houses of Ireland; and when 
the pay-day comes, the creditors are assem¬ 
bled, without regard for qualities and compati¬ 
bility, to the utmost amount that dining-rooms 
and dining-tables will admit,—with a few 
places reserved for a stray lord, or a struggling 
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grandeur of the English government, or Irisli 
castle, (deemed as necessary for a show-off 
dinner, as the pines and ices.) The j)ell-mell 
society are then drafted oft' by the red-book ; 
title with title, in dignified dulness ; 

where young and old, lively and slow, serious 
and profane, are paired, but not matched,” 
and left to eat, prose, or look at their opposite 
neighbour’s reflection in the plateau, as appe¬ 
tite, loquacity, or ennui may dictate. Thus 
the young chickens are duly paid back with 
young ducks; the costly asparagus, eaten in 
March, are returned with costlier peas in May; 
the turkey-poult releases the bond contracted 
for the green goose ; and three hours consumed 
at a long%tble, in long courses, with a mut¬ 
tered conversation, as cold as the viands, and 
as little piquant as the salad, (for Irish salad is 
still in the middle ages,) constitutes a r(!ccipt 
in full for all mental demands. The hosts, thus 
released from a weight of culinary obligation, 
“ thank the gods for all their labours past 
and the guests, escaping from the oppression, 
restraint, stateliness, hot rooms, and ill-assort- 
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ed association, recruit tlieiv strength for ano¬ 
ther repetition of the same courses, the same 
company, and the same conversation, on the 
following- day."^ 

In France, these trading dinners, these do¬ 
mestic carnivals of display and remuneration, 
are unknown, except in the ministerial ban¬ 
quets, which are, in Paris, the same as in Lon¬ 
don, Vienna, and everywhere. Dinners, in 
France, have two objects; sociality and gas¬ 
tronomy,—the most perfect intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment, or a retiiied and elaborated sensuality. 
Dinners are there, still such ’as St. Evremont 
might have made for his beautiful epkmrean, 
the Duchess of Mazarin; or such as Moliere 
was wont to give, at his country-ho^e, to Ra¬ 
cine and Boileau. I was one week at two din¬ 
ners, which, in their respective ways, were 
perfect, and which no country in the world 
could produce but France : for the one was 


X This state ol society (it is fair to achl) is now ilisap- 
peariiig with the jnogress of liberal opinions. 
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o'ivoii by Monsieur de Segnir; and the other 
was di’essed by Caj’eme. 

As we wislied ai’ood nip;lit to the most vene- 
ra])le of tlie peers of France, and most de- 
liyhtfnl of ex-ambassadors, on leaving his early 
■soiree, he liurried after us, and begged that we 
would “ eat a morsel” with him at five o’clock 
the next day. 

“ With ph'asure,” was our simultaneous re¬ 
ply ; and, witliout more cerc'mony, we drove 
the following day to the Riui Dupliot; where, 
m five minutes afterwards, with five more 
guests, and our liost, making, in all, nine, we 
assembled at a round bd)le, s(*rved as round 
tables are only served in Paris. * 

What names ! what conversation ! what 
piqnant anecdotes ! what traits for future his¬ 
tory ! We got upon the cele])rated journey of 
Catherine of Tl\issia to tin' Crimea, in which 
she was accompanied by Joseph the Second, 
the Prince de Ligne, tlie Prince de Nassau, and 
Monsieur de Segur. The empress insisted on 
the most perfect equality among the parties; 
and “ 1m mnjc.ste tutniianfe rf fiHoyec, avaif 
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nialgre ccla tot^jours Vair de Vautocratricc dc 
toutcs Ics Russies * , 

All this was fresli in the memory of Monsieur 
(le Ses>'iir, as if lie had just stepped from the 
imperial c;alky, oi was still floating down the 
Boristhenes, attended by his twelve musicians, 
and accompanied by a train of three thousand 
soldiers ; and his recollections, pleasantly called 
forth by Monsieur de Grammont, made us also 
parties in the voyage. He perfectly remem¬ 
bered the time and place in the Tauride, where 
the empress proposed to him the royal question 
of—“ How do they make verses ?” But he 
could not recollect the impromptu it produced 
from *his own ready pen, which de Ligne pro¬ 
nounced to be so charming.'l' He spoke of the 


* “ And majesty, tliou-ing and thon-ed, had not the less 
till' air of the autooratrix of all the Russias.” 

f “ L’Emperatrice nous avoit dit un jour dans sa gallero 
‘ Comment fait on des vers'* Ecrivez moi cola Monsieur 
le Comte de Segur.’ 11 en ecrivit les regies avec des cxemjiles 
eharmans ; el la voilaqui Iravaille .”—Lftfrea da Prince de 
Idqne, vol. iii. p. 97. 
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prince as of a dear old triend,-“ whose laults 
were hut the excels of his virtues.” 

1 observed, in reply, “ He said the same of 
you, count.”* 

“ Y\‘s,” continued Monsieur de Se^-ur, “ he 
was too favourable to all his friends. His 
happy teinperanient and happy position made 
him see all things through a medium coii- 
Lcur de rose; and he was so pleased with 
the world, and with society, that he ended in 
1 ‘onfounding ([ualities the least amalgamablc. 
He praised every one ; and if he was sincere, 
he must have occasionally been misjudging. 
He sometimes saw no difference between wit 
and jiretension, worth and worthlessness; for 
it was his habit to admire, and his ambition 
to be admired. He was also, when I knew him 
in 178G, too young, perhaps, for his yt^ars ; 
it gave him a restless flutter, that took from 


* “ Si celui a cote do ciui jc suis logo s’egavc jamais, 
CO sera ])ar dc hons motifs, ct Ini soul inorilora do I’indnl- 
goiioo. Co clier Sdgur n’ost sopavd de moi dans cotio 
i^allorio (jue par im oloisson.’^— Ibid, vol. iii. p. 70. 
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tlie respect liis ,solid tulents and wonderful ex¬ 
perience of mankind naturally excited. Still 
lie was cliarming-. The empress played with 
him, as with a child; and the adoration lie 
expressed for her was perfectly sincere. Ilis 
manner of ji'ivini}; her conversations, and those 
of the emperor of Gm’many, diirin*^- our in- 
teri'sting voyage, is perfect: it is often verba¬ 
tim ; and this is tlie charm of his letUss. 
With all theic wit, and affectation ol‘ wit, truth 
lies at the bottom; and without truth, there is 
no j[>'ood writim*'.” 

It was apropos to these cleVcr despots, that 
we got u])on tlie chapter ol another despot, 
who could be quite as agreeable in his way, 
when he chose. Monsieui- de Segur said, 
“ there was at times a naivete^ a bonhommie in 
Napoleon’s manner, which was very seducing; 
and it never was so apparent, as when he was 
surrounded by men of talent, artists, authors, 
Nc. Nc. His petulance, too, was often very 
amusing, though occasionally quite insupport¬ 
able. One day, in a privy council, his brother 
Joseph seemed determined to contradict him 
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ill every proposition. Bonaparte struggled for 
a time with his tpnper, with most imperinl 
magnanimity; Init at last he gave way to one 
of his plebeian fits of violent })assion, which 
were any thing but amusing to its victims, 
though frecpiently irresistibly so to the bye 
standers. “ Votis vous croyez le Roi Phara- 
moude id, iMomknrT' * he said, turning furi¬ 
ously upon Joseph : and after all sorts of bitter 
reproaches, he added, “ but your opposition to 
all my measures is easily accounted for; I am 
well aware, that you live with, and are go¬ 
verned by, the principles of the I’actious, dis¬ 
loyal, and intriguing Lafayette. ” The reply of 
Segur himself on this remark, which h^ was 
drawn on by his friends to relate, was fidl of 
noble frankness; and it shows that Napoleon 
was neither so inaccessible to the language of 
freedom, as he has been represented, nor insen¬ 
sible to the value of men, who, at the proper 


* “ Do you tako yourscU', sir, for king Pliaranioinl 
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moment, bad tl^e courage to respect tlieir own 
dignity, and to assert tbe trujtb. 

On tlie utterance of this tirade against his 
friend, Segur started on his legs, and in a 
voice as loud as Napoleon’s, ejaculated, “Sire !’’ 
Ilis emphatic exclamation arrested the em¬ 
peror, who stojipcd short, and measuring tlie 
grand master from head to foot, said, with a 
coolness, more appalling tlian his rage, 

“ Eh quoi,<MonsiairT' 

“ Sire,” said S(%ur, “ your majesty is de¬ 
ceived. Lafayette is the honestest and most 
consistent man in the enipir^i, the purest of 
patriots, and the most loyal of citizens, lie 
is truQ to the principles with which he began 
life, and true he will remain till his death. 
But he is neither factious, nor intriguing: he 
is passive. He lives wholly retired from pub¬ 
lic affairs, and occupied in cultivating his ex¬ 
tensive; farms, and educating a family of three 
generations. Whoever represents Lafayette as 
an intriguer, deceives your majesty: that, he 
never was.” 

Napoleon fix(‘d his scowling eye for a mo- 
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merit on tire speaker who thu§ addressed him; 
and then with a sudden return on himself, he 
said, coldly, but calmly, “ It it well, Monsieur 
le Comte, it is very well. Lafayette is youi’ 
old friend; he is your nephew. You have 
done well, Monsieur de Segur: alloyis and 
turning to the council-table, he took up the 
business of the day, upon another tone. 

“ Sometimes,” continued our narrator, “Na¬ 
poleon’s temper was quite unmanageable; at 
others, he was as amenable as a docile child. 
The difficulty was to know how to treat him. 
One day he was speaking with great acrimony 
of a person for whom I was interceding. 1 
saw his temper mounting into violencq, and I 
suddenly cut short the conversation, by saying, 
‘ I will renew the subject with your majesty 
another time. This is not a moment to weary 
you with reasons and arguments. I fear you 

are not well to-day. You look as if you were 

0 

teazed with one of your bilious fits.’ Bona¬ 
parte looked earnestly, smiled, and shaking his 
head good-humouredly, said, ‘ JE/i, Men ! oui, 
ceitc Mle ! Cependant^ sans cette mauditc Mle, 
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on lie gagne point lea grandea batfaiiles.'* 1 
believe,” added Mens, de S., my son alludes 
to this little trait in his work on the Russian 
campaig'ii.” 

We g-ot upon style in writing, as upon many 
other desultory subjects, without knowing how. 
I believe it was my husband said, that litera¬ 
ture, in its highest perfection, would have no 
style—that is, no model style of marked pecu¬ 
liarity. Such , ahectations ])ass raj)idly away, 
whether it be Johnson’s, Gibbons’s, or Tho¬ 
mas’s, (which Voltaire called his gali-tliowaa.) 
The remains of such a style, d^pretention^ are 
found in the early w^orks of Madame de Slael, 
her Essay on the Genius and Writings of Rous¬ 
seau, and her book on the Passions. 

“ Her style of conversation,” said the count, 
was superior to that of any of her works. Her 
colloquial elocjuence was marvellous. Of this 
she was herself aware ; and on it, as on all points 


“ Well, it is so. This bile is a terrible thing; but 
Without it there is no winning great buttles.” 
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wiiicli concerned her reputatian as a woman of 
j^enius, she loved^ to extort the siiffVag’c of all 
the world. One day she said to mo, in her frank, 
oil-hand way, “ Tell me, count, which do you 
admire the most, my writings or my conversa¬ 
tion?” 1 replied, “Your conversation, ma- 
dame; it does not leave you leisure to become 
obscure.” 

I think it was Monsieur D’Aguisseau, who 
said, laughing'ly, to his grandfather, (and it is 
no trilling inheritance to be, at the same time, 
great grandson to the illustrious chancellor 
d’Aguisseau, and grandson to the Count de 
Segur,) on dit quc Madame de Stael vous Jit des 
niches parceque, disait elle, vous suiviezje char 
de Napoleon d' 

“ Cependant c'Hoit une femme dont la France 
doit s'ho? 2 orcr, et qiie ses amis regretteront d 
tout jamais 


* “ Madame de Stael owed you a little spite, because 
(she said) you followed the ear of Napoleon. She was, 
however, a woman of whom all France should be proud, 
and whom her friends will never cease to regret.” 
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We were still ,in tlie midst of our cofiee and 
anecdotes, when the habitues of the evening- 
(for Monsieur de Segur receives every evening) 
came dropping in; members from the two cham¬ 
bers, ex-generals of the old stock, authors of 
European celebrity, and persons of historical 
interest of all epochs. We got upon the va¬ 
rious effects of time, on people wlio were never 
young, and people who can never be old. I 
instanced Lafayette, who is seventy-four, and 
whom I had met a few nights before, at the 
Chateau de Drancy, three leagues from Paris, 
the indulgent chaperon of hif^* lively grand- 

c 

daughters. He put me into my carriage at 
two in, the morning, and I asked him, Are 
you not going to Paris?” 

He answered, laughing, “ Ell follow you 
soon; and will call on you to-morrow, or rather 
to-day, as early as 1 can.” 

To my surprise, I received a note from him, 
at ten o’clock, to say he would be with me at 
two. He came, with his usual punctuality, 
(after having received a crowd of people,) and 
remained till four; when he went to a public 
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dinner g;ivcn to him by the^ youn^ Vendeans, 
now amon^ the jnost enthusiastic liberals of 
France.* During the two hours he remained 
with us, in answer to two or three leading 
([uestions, put to him by my husband, he gave 
us details of the deepest interest, with such 
clearness and precision, that they might have 
been printed from his words, as they fell; and 
tliis, too, in English, which he speaks by pre¬ 
ference with the British and Americans, and 
which he speaks without a fault, even in accent. 
At night, we found him at a party at Monsieur 
(le Traey’s, as fresh and as gay as if he had 
not been up till late in the morning at a ball,— 
a vigil which had completely worn my* young 
companion and myself, though neither of us are 
bad rakes. 


The countrymen of La Roche Ja(j[uelin giving a dinner 
fo Lafayette, is among the most cxtraordinaiy changes of 
modern France. The Vendean liberal party have an annual 
dinner: so, too, have the Bas Bretons. What a diflerence 
between the Bas Bretons of Madame de Sevigne, who mis¬ 
took tlie gahelle for a religious ceremony, and the Bas Bre¬ 
tons of 1H29 ! 
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“That is just like Lafayette,” saidSeorur; 
“ he is the only person in Frjince whose health 
and opinions are iincliangeable. So, at least, 
they have been, since I remember him arriving 
from his paternal home, in Auvergne, to enter 
college at Paris, some sixty years ago.”* 

Some one remarked that the men of the 
south of France were a noble race, full of vi¬ 
tality, energetic and active. Wliat they had 
done for royalty was well known; and what 
they had done for liberty was not less. Many 
of the most eminent chiefs of the revolution 
were from the south—Lafayette, Mirabeau, 
Sieyes, Barras, Barrerc, and a number of 
others.* 

A doubt upon Lafiiyette's age being started, 
S6gur observed, “ My nephew is just one year 


* 111 leaving Monsieur de Segur, I repeated this ob¬ 
servation to M. de Tracy, wlio said, “ That is true as to 
his opinions; but liufayctte was so delicate a child, that it 
was thought he would never live to be a man.” What a 
chain of all-important consequences, to both the worlds, 
hung on the frail thread of this sickly child’s life ' 
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young;cr than myself, and one* year older than 
the king, Charles ^lie Tenth, who spoke of him 
the other day in the handsomest manner, A 
deputation from the Chambers hud waited 
on the king with some bill ; and Lafay¬ 
ette's name coming into question, he said, 
‘ Dans notre jeunessc, nous avous fait des par¬ 
ties ensemble: depuis, J'ai toujours ete fort op¬ 
pose d ses opinions ; mais e'est iin honnete homme, 
(Ilie le Marquis de Lafayette; et'je nouhlierai 
jamais quit a sauve la vie a Louis 


* “ Tn onr yontli, Lafayette and I were occasionally to- 

^etller. Afterwards 1 was ahva}s strongly opposed to his 

* 

])olitical o])inions; but he is an honest man, and I shall 
never forget that he saved the life of Louis the Sixteenth.” 

An equally honourable testimony to the virtues of Lafay¬ 
ette has been oilbred by one of the ex-privileged class, the 
Abbe Montgalliard, in his admirable History of France. 
“ Combien citerait-on de ces homines qui ont traverse la 
revolution sans depasser les principes, sans avoir flechi 
devant ce qu’on nomine la necessite des circonstances,— 
necessite qui se renouvelle chaque jour pour les laches, et 
les ambitieux. On en decouvre a peine quattre . . . . 

Lafayette, La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, lianjuinais, Boissy- 
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It is a fact, that the Count d’Artois and La¬ 
fayette went to the manege t 9 g'ether; and their 
youth and gaiety associated them in many par¬ 
ties incidental to the court, in those gay days, 
in which the young nobility participated in the 
amusements of the members of the royal 
family. 

(VAnglas .... 11 faut ujoiitcr (|’auciin <lc cca quatre 

personages, ci de.ssns, n’est roprocliablc aux yeux de la 
morale: on ne saurait lenr attribucr unc injustice jneine- 
ditee, lenr iinpntcr un attentat voluntaire. En vain, des 
eciivaiiis, qni ne mirent jamais jdus d’equite dans leurs alle¬ 
gations, quo le parti dont ils etaient' les organc.s ne init d«; 
pvudt'nce et de raison dans ces demarches, essayerent ils de 
lendrc Lafayette odieux, on I’accusant d(,‘ phisieurs forfaits et 
de desseins regicides. .Tamais ils n’ etahlirent ancune pronve, 
jamais ils ne presenterent meme des indices vraiscmhlahles, 
qni pussent le faire soup 9 onner d’actes criminels, Aj)res la 
plus scrupuleuse recherche on ne trouve rien a, sa charge. 
II s’etait fait un systemc de renovation, qu’il croyait con- 
venir a la France. Les paroles qu’il a ])rononce.es a la 
tribune des dejmtes, dans les dernidrs jours annoncent 
qu’il n’ a point altere les idees principales de ce systeme. 
Ilonneur aux quatre qui n’ont jamais menti a leur con¬ 
science.”— Monigalliard, Hist, de France, t. ix. p. 262. 
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Otlier anecdotes were told cvf* the good feel¬ 
ing and taste of •the “ finest gentleman in 
France for there is much less personal bitter¬ 
ness against the Bourbons, among the liberals, 
than is expressed by the disaffected ultras. 
The views of the liberal party are turned 
to institutions, and not to persons,—to mea¬ 
sures, and not to men. But the resentments 
of the emigration are personal. Neither Louis 
the Eighteenth, nor Charles the Tenth, have 
wholly realized the hopes of the counter-revo¬ 
lutionary party, who have not recovered their 
feudal privileges,'nor been suffered to plunder the 
})cople, to pay them for their desertion of the 
country : and there is no hostility so ranoorous 
as that which is embittered by personal mortifi¬ 
cation. The worst enemies the Bourbons ever 
had, (from the League and the Fronde, to the 
revolution,) were the Nobles and the Jesuits; 
and Henry the Fourth was not the only victim 
of the intrigues of both : nor will Louis the 
Sixteenth probably be the last.—And now for 
our other dinner. 


VO" 
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“ Enfin, Manette, roild ce quc <•’ ctait qnc Madame 
de Scrif/ne el Vafel. Cc saiil ces genu hi, qui ant honare 
le f^iecle de Louis XIV’'* —Vatel, Vaudeville. 

How strani^e that the names of Madame de 
Sevig;iie and Vatel, (chef de cuisine to the grand 
Conde,) should go down to posterity inseparably 
connected! How strange that their names 
should, in popular partiality, survive those of 
the most illustrious of their contemporaries! 
The death of Turenne and that of Vatel, in the 
same year, have had the same charming 
chronicler, which has rendered both events 
dramatic and historical. 

It* was after reading the learned work of 
Mons. de Careme, duf de cuisine of the Baron 
de Bothschild, in the morning, and eating a 
dinner of his confection in the evening, that 
I naturally observed, “ Here is another Vatel 
worthy of another Mad. de Sevigne; for Ca¬ 
reme must some day, like his great predeccs- 

^ In short, Maiicttv, such were Madame de Sevigne and 
Vatel ; these were the j)eisons uho did honour to the age of 
jjouis the Fourteenth.” 
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sor, d '\o au champ dliomiem'. He may not fall 
upon his own swortl, like Vatel, on the non- 
arrival of the sea-fish, (since fortunately for the 
pread' of the kitchen, time and space are now 
very difibrent things from what they were in 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth,) but great 
mental anxiety, and great bodily 1‘atigue, inci¬ 
dental to the practical phiIoso])hy of the 
kitchen, will extort that penalty, from which 
genius of higher callings cannot escape. The 
like causes made the mortal disease of Napo¬ 
leon, hurried Richelieu to tlie grave, and 
armed the hand of more than one modern 
statesman with that “ bare bodkin,” which 
alone can end the host of evils, that an ’over¬ 
worked existence renders intolerable. 

No writer, no practitioner of the culinary sci¬ 
ence, has ever entered more deeply into the pole¬ 
mics of the kitchen, than Carerne; or brought so 
much experience or so much deep philosophy to 
his subject. Tn his very learned and curious work, 
“ Lc Maitrc d'Hold Frangais,'’’* he observes, 


* “ lii' iiiaitre (I’hotcl Franvaai^, ou ])avalle]o ftp la cni- 
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“ l')ans le (Viscours prelbninaire dc mon premier 
OHvragc, j'a'c refute fortemcni ccs livres ridiculc.s 
qiii font la honte de notre grande cuisine, na- 
tionale, fai prouve incontestahlement, qiie tons 
CCS livres h'rits jusqu'd present, sur notre cui¬ 
sine, etaient mediocrcs ct pleins d'erreur. J'ai 
voulii venger la science et je crois avoir reussi. 
Dans Ics trois parties que fai demontre aux 
Aniphitrr/ons Francais et Hr angers, fai donnt 
nne juste idee des difficultes qu it faut vaincre, 
pour devenir praticien habile, et j'ai qmesente 
au meme terns, un ensemble raisonnd de notre 
grande cuisine, rbconnue vniverselle, oui, uni- 
versclle; je considbre I'ancienne cuisine comnie 
appartenante d la jin du die huitibme sih'le ; 
tandis que la moderne jirend sa source au coni- 
mencenmit de la revolution. Chez Vancienne 
noblesse de France, tout se montre avec de le- 
grandeur. Les bouches des maisons royales dc 

sine ancienne et moderne considere sous le rapport de I’or 
donnance des menus, scion les quatre saisons par Mon? 
Careme de Paris, auteur du Patissicr Royal, et du J'atissic 
pittorcs<pic; contenant un traite des menus a servir a Par 
t'f St. Petersburg, a Jjondres et Vienne.” 
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la France, de Conde, d'Orlcans, ct dc Soubise 
elaient renommees jmr la bonne cheres que Con y 
faisait. Lcs controleura dc ccs nobles maisons 
etaient des hornmes d'un veritable merite, d la 
fois grands cuisiniers, et gra?ids administra- 
leurs, Les chefs, sous leurs ordres en rccc- 
voient d'utiles lecons; et doublcment cncou- 
rages, yar la bien viellance dont les grands 
seigneurs, les honnoraient, chaque fois la cuisine 
Francaise s’accroissuit d'un nouvel eclat. II 
netait pas une de ccs grandes maisons, qui ne 
fat grnndement month. Cedes, on Von ser- 
vait quatre entrees de fondation, avaient an aid- 
patissier, lai aid rotisseur, un garcon de cuisine, 
et de plus, un on deux apprentisf Sic. &c.* 


* “ 111 the preliiniiiary (Uscourse to my first work, T 
have viii’orously refuted those ridieuloiis hooks, whieli arc; 
the disgrace of our yreat national kitchen. 1 liave juoved 
incontestihly, that all those hooks whicdi have as \’et 
been written on onr kitchen, are mediocre, and fidl of errors. 
1 desired to vindicate the science, and I helieve that I ha\e 
succeeded. In the three parts which I have already olfercd 
to the amphitryons of France and of Europe, 1 have given a 
|usi i(Fii (.( the dillicultic'- which a Jiractilioner mu"-l \an- 
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Monsieur Caremc thus enters into the cnnses 
of the splendour of the ancient kitchen, in a 
spirit of philosopliical inquiry, which equally 
illustrates his moral courage and deep erudi¬ 
tion ; and, bringing down his sketch to the 
end of the eighteenth century, he opens with 
the great event, Avhieh hurled into oiui com- 


quish, in order lo become e\])erl; and 1 have at (he same 

t 

lime ])rc.sen1ed a \\el!-ordered view ol our entire kilelieii, 
whicli is acknovvledged universal—yes, universal ! 

“I consider (he ancient kitchen as helongin*t to the latlei 
end of the eighteenlli century; while the modern dates onlv 
from the revolution. Tn the houses of the old nohlesse, 
every thing appeared with grandeur. The royal estahhsh- 

4 

ments of France, (hose of C’onde, Orleans, and Soiihise, 
were famous for their good cheer; their controllers were 
men of true talent, and were at once excellent cooks and 
good administrators. The cooks who worked under their 
orders received useful lessons from them ; and, encouraged 
by the kindness of their noble masters, French eooker 5 ' 
continually received new splendour. There was not one ol 
the.se houses that was not mounted on a large scale. 'Fhosc 
in which four complete courses were served, had an assist¬ 
ant ]iastry-cook, an assistant roaster, a kitchen hoy, and one 
or two apprentices,” i;,c. iLc. 
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inon rum, crowns and casserples, cooks and 
kings, when the majesty of tlie throne was no 
longer to be found where, said the Due de —;;—, it 
is best seated, in the kitchen. “ La revolution 
arrival' he continues ; “ the nobles emigrated, 
and their faithful cooks followed their fortunes, 
or were dispersed.” One house alone preserved 
the sacred fire of the French kitchen; and 
“ Its Freres Robert'' (how preferable to the 
freres Ignorautins, since re-established !) 
founded, in 1789, that Restaurant which con¬ 
tributed more to the revival of the science tlian 
all that has since been done, even by the resto¬ 
ration. The art of cookery, however, profited 
largely by the violent shock given to all 
the old institutions of France, and to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, in and out of tlic 
kitchen. The liberty of the “ office^ got the 
start of the liberty of the press; and con¬ 
temning all censoi'ship, risked innovations 
which no other science ventured to try. Pihees 
de resistance came in with the national conven¬ 
tion, potatoes were dressed an naturel in the 
reign of terror; and it was under the direc- 
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^ory, (says Capeme) that tea-drinking com¬ 
menced in France. A congress of foreign 
dukes were said to have met at the table of 
forty-eight entrees of Talleyrand, under the 
consulate; and the ministbre des relations inter- 
reures dc la cnisuie was the house of Camba- 
ceres, which still remained, through all the 
chances and changes of the times, the first 
dining-house in France, after that in which 
Monsieur Capeme is himself jn'cmier. 

Nothing of the works, nothing of the story 
ol Careme, was unknown to me. I was aware 
that he was the descendant 'of that famous 
French chef of the infallible kitchen of the 
Vatican, who, under Leo the Tenth, received 
his brevet of immortality (it is well it was not 
his canonization) for a soupe maigre, which he 
invented for his holiness, during a black Lent, 
and from which he derived his name of Jean 
de 0a7'bme, or Jack of the Lent. I knew also, 
that, born to the splendid inheritance of the 
family organization, Careme had, at an early 
age, exhibited the genius of his great ancestor, 
which broke forth in a sauce pupwnlc, still 
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beariiij]^ his name, and peculiarly applicable to 
fast dinners. After he had made his probation 
under one of the most celebrated rot'isseurs of 
his time, he became the elhve of the renowned 
Monsieur Richaut, fameux saucier dc la 
maison dc Coiidh,'" with whom, to use his own 
words, he studied Ic travail dcs sauces. When 
perfected in this high branch of his art, he 
passed into the classes of Monsieur Asne, 
wlierc he mastered Ics belles partis des froids,"*' 
the least known, perhaps, and the most exqui¬ 
site of the results of scientific gastronomy. 
He is said, likewise, to have finished with 
/’ elegance nioderne in the office of the Bourbon 
Ely see, under Robert L’aine. 

The disciple of so many masters had scarcely 
received liis diploma, and taken the professor’s 
chair, when his reputation became European. 
The admirable Creighton of the kitchen was 
sought by all the sovereigns of the continent; 
and, like Titian, he refused some royal, and 
some imperial invitations, to preside in fo- 


^ “ TJic liuLT dei)arUnt'iil ol cold scivdccs, 
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reign lands, oyer the art in which lie ex¬ 
celled in his own. He declined, among other 
od'ers,^ those of the Emperor of llussia ; and 
though repeated solicitations induced him to 
undertake the administration of the table of 
George the Eourth of Rng'land, (then Regent,) 
he remained but eight months in his service. 
It has been said that Cartunt' gave as an ex¬ 
cuse for this short residence at Carlton House, 
that it was a onhutge bourgeois. This, however, 
was an epigram made for him; and he has 
explained, in his own works, the motives of his 
return to France, which were purely patriotic 
and national. Mo}i ame tout'Fraiicais (he says) 
re pent vivre quen France.'’'* 

It was his peculiar good fortune to find in 
France a service which reconciled his interests 
witli his patriotism, and which retained him in 
the only spot dear to his afiections, and worthy 
of his genius. He became the chef of Mon- 


“ My liiily French spirit could not he contented to 
live out of France.” 
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•sicMir Ic llaron Rotliscliild, at u salary beyond 
wliat any sovereign in Europe might be able 
to })ay, even though assisted by Monsieur Roths¬ 
child ; without whose aid so many sovereigns 
would scarcely have been able to keep cooks 
at all. 

We ha])pene(l to have with us two noted 
Amphitryons, (English and French,) when a 
dinner invitation from Monsieur et Madame de 
Rothschild was brought in by the servant. 
“ Qud bonheurd exclaimed my French friend, 
as I read aloud. “ You arc going to dine at 
the first table in France ;—in Europe ! You 
are going to judge, from your own personal 
experience, of the genius of Careme.” , 

“ Tn England,” said my British Apicius, “ I 
remember immense prices being given for his 
second-hand pates, after they had made their 
appearance at the Regent’s table.” 

Anecdotes beyond number were then given 
of the pomps and vanities of the life of Ca- 
remc; the number of the aids attached to his 
stafi’; his box at the opera, and other proofs of 
sumptuosity and taste, which, whether true or 
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false, were very. amusing; and increased my 
desire to make the acquaintance, through his 
“ ocuw'es comj)ltttcs,” of a man who was at the 
head of his class.* 

It was on a lovely July evening, that we set 
forth by the Champa Elj/aeca, on our dinner visit 
to the chateau dc Boulogne, the beautiful villa of 
Monsieur de Rothschild ; and from the moment 
when the eates of the domain were thrown 
open for our admission, we found ourselves en¬ 
closed within a paradise, to which no one en¬ 
joyment, incidental to the first Eden, seemed 
wanting. Flowers of all region'Ji, fruits of all 
climes, tropical birds, English verdure, French 
sunshine, living waters, sparkling on marble 
basins, and fresh 

“ As the (lews wliiclj deck tlie morning flowcr.s. 

Or ruin-drops twinkling in the sun-bright showers 

* Talking, since my return to Ireland, with a brother of 
tluit order ol which Cariinie is the head, he fussured me that 
t'areme was a person of the simjdest habits : in short,” 
he said, “ to see him in private life, you would never su])- 
])osc him to be the extraordinary and celebrated person of 
ulioni we heal so nmeh.” 
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delicious music self-played,^ • with ready, not 
obtrusive servicei^ noiselessly performed, were 
the preludes to admission into that •salon, 
where we found the lady of the enchanted pa¬ 
lace (not as my heated imagination expected, 
another Armida, but) in all the simple, honest 
charm of motherhood, surrounded by her lovely 
children. 

A large society of distinguished persons of 
all nations, induced a very desultory and amus¬ 
ing conversation, during that mmwals quartc 
(Vheur (generally so dull)which precedes the din¬ 
ner. A few of the finest productions of the ancient 
and modern Flemish school adorned the apart¬ 
ments. The most superb toys that ever.filled a 
round table, and scarce editions and ornamen¬ 
tal works, occupied those who were indisposed 
to join in discussions carried on in all lan¬ 
guages. Still, while talking to Gerard, and 
expecting Rossini,—the immortal Careme was 
not the less uppermost in my mind. Gerard 
was my old friend, Rossini my old acquaint¬ 
ance : but I was already acquainted with 
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their works. They could not ^ive me anotlic'r 
sensation, like that 1 had experienced, when I 
first saw the picture of the entry of Henry 
the Fourth into Paris, or heard the pregiera in 
the Mose at Nantes. But of the works of 

X 

Careine T had yet no experience. I had yet to 
judg-e (in his own words) of those ameliorations 
in his art, produced by the intellectual facul¬ 
ties of a renowned practitioner.” J did not 
hear the announce of “ Madame e.sf .vere/e” 
without emotion. We proceeded to the dining¬ 
room, not, as in England, by the printed orders 
of the red book, but by the IraV of the cour¬ 
tesy of nations, whose only distinctions are 
made ii? favour of the greatest strangers. 

The evening was extremely sultry; and in 
spite of Venetian blinds and open verandas, 
the apartments through which we passed were 
exceedingly close. A dinner in the largest of 
them threatened much inconvenience from the 
heat. But on this score there was no ground 
for apprehension. The dining-room stood 
apart from the house, in the midst of orange 
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trees. It was an elegant oblong pavilion, of 
Grecian marble, ,refreslied by fountains that 

sliot in air tbrougli scintillating streams 
and the table, covered with the beautiful and 
picturesque dessert, emitted no odour that was 
not in perfect conformity with the freshness of 
the scene and fervour of the season. No bur¬ 
nished gold reflected tlie glaring sunset; no 
brilliant silver dazzled the eyes. Porcelain, 
l)eyond the price of all prccioua metals, by its 
beauty and its fragility—every plate a picture 
— consorted with the general character of 
sumptuous sinfplicity which reigned over the 
whole, and showed how well the masters of 
the feast had “ consulted the genius ,of the 
])lace in all.” 

To do justice to the science and research of a 
dinner so served, would require a knowledge of 
the art equal to that which produced it. Its 
character, however, was, that it was in season, 
that it was up to its time, that it was in the 
spirit of the age, that there was no perruque 
in its composition, no trace of the wisdom of 
our ancestors in a single dish ; no high-spiced 
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sauces, no dark-brown gravies, no flavour of' 
cayenne and allspice, no tincture of catsup and 
walnut pickle, no visible agency of those vul¬ 
gar elements of cooking, of the good old times, 
fire and water. Distillations of the most deli¬ 
cate viands, extracted in “ silver dews,” with 
chemical precision, 

“ On tepid clouds of rising steam,” 

formed the fimd of all. Every meat pre¬ 
sented its own natural aroma; every vegetable 
its own shade of verdure. The rnaijoucsc 
was fried in ice, (like Ninon’s description of 
Sevigne’s heart,) and the temjiered chili of the 
plombihre (which held the place of the eternal 
fondle and soiifflets of our English tables) anti¬ 
cipated the stronger shock, and broke it, of the 
exquisite avalanche., which, with the hue and 
odour of fresh gathered nectarines, satisfied 
every sense, and dissipated every coarser 
flavour. 

With less genius than went to the composi¬ 
tion of this dinner, men have written epic 
poems; and if crowns were distributed to 
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cooks, as to actors, the wrcatlj of Pasta or Son- 
tag’, (divine as they are,) were never more fairly 
won than the laurel which should have graced 
the brow of Careme, for this specimen of the 
intellectual perfection of an art, the standard 
and gauge of modern civilization! On good 
cookery, depends good health ; on good health, 
depends the permanence of a g-ood organiza- 
t ion; and on these, the whole excellence in the 
structure of human society. Cruelty, vio- 
haice, and barbarism, were the charaeteristics 
of the men who fed upon the tough fibres 
of half-dressed oxen. Humanity, knowledge, 
and refinement belong to the living generation, 
whose tastes and temperance are regulated by 
the scienc*e of such philosophers as Careme, 
and such amphitryons as his employers. 

As I was seated next to Monsieur Rothschild, 
1 took occasion to insinuate, after the soup, 
(for who would utter a word before ?) that I was 
not wholly unworthy of a place at a table served 
by Careme ; that I was already acquainted with 
the merits of the man who had first declared 
against “ /a cuisineepicee et aromatisee ; ” and that 


VOL. ir. 
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thouj^h I had been accused of a tendency to¬ 
wards the honmt rouge, my .true vocation was 
the bonnet hlanc. I had, I said, long gouU les 
ouvrages de Monsieur Carhne theoretically; 
and that now a practical acquaintance with 
them, filled me with a still higher admiration 
for his unrivalled talents. 

“ Eh! Z»/(.7/,”said Monsieur Rothschild, laugh¬ 
ing, he, on his side, has also relished your 
works; and Imre is a proof of it.” 

I really blush, like Sterne’s accusing spirit, 
as 1 give in the fact: but he pointed to a column 
of the most ingenious confectionary architecture, 

f 

on which my name was inscribed in spun sugar. 
My xiKmc written in sugar! Ye Quarterlies 
and Blackwoods, and tu Brute, false and faith¬ 
less Westminster 1—ye who have never traced 
my proscribed name but in gall,—think of 
“ Lady Morgan” in sugar; and that, too, at a 
table surrounded by some of the great support¬ 
ers of the holy alliance \—je n’en revenais pas ! 

All I could do, under my triumphant emo¬ 
tion, I did. I begged to be introduced to the 
celebrated and flattering artist, and promised. 
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should I ever again trouble tjie public with my 
idleness, to devote a tributary page to his 
genius, and to my sense of his merits, literary 
and culinary, Careme was sent for after coft'ee, 
and was presented to me, in the vestibule ot* 
the chateau, by his master. He was a well- 
bred gentleman, perfectly free from pedantry, 
and, when wc had mutually complimented each 
other on our respective works, he bowed him¬ 
self out, and got into his carriage, which was 
vv^aiting to take him to Paris. 

Shortly afterwards, I got into mine; and 
drove to Autuil,* to a soiree at Gerard’s deli- 
(Mous champagne, where, seated in a corner of 
the drawing-room, while that delightfal ama¬ 
teur, Barheri, was singing a duo with the fair 
little companion of all my enjoyments, I meditated 
on the superiority of Paris over all the cities of 


* An illuminated village fete, with the sober, but pic¬ 
turesque amusements of its frequenters, and a moonlight 
drive through the lovely Bois de Boulogne, afforded two 
exquisite additions to the pleasures of this most varied and 
amusing day. 


!■: 1 . 2 
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the woi’kl ; wliert*; in the same evcniiii;*’, one* 
dines with the mo.st snmptiiQiis entertainer of 
his age, on a dinner dressed by Carerne, and 
finishes the night in listening* to delicious 
music, })layed by Rossini, in the house of 
Gerard; the identical site where Boileau en¬ 
tertained Moliere, and Racim* listened to tin* 
strains of Rameau and Lulli! 

There was, in all this, charming impressions 
to form the subject for a page in the “ book 
of my boudoir, “ Rue dc Rivoli and for 
accomplishing' my promise to Monsieur de 
Careme, chcf-de-ciiisine to one of the wealthiest 
subjects in Europe, and (as far as my observa¬ 
tion wont) one of the most tasteful; so I give 
it written, d trait dc plmnCy and I call on the 
testimony of the guests of that enjoyable day,* 
in favour of the fidelity of the details, should 
they ever be disputed by “ Weeklies,” Month¬ 
lies,” “ Quarterlies,” or “ Lettres addressees d 
Miladi Morgan." 


Among whom was the gallant Admiral de Higny. 
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AND PRINCESS 


l)E SALM’S.^ 


At u soiree at tlie l^rincess oi' Salm’s, lliiiios 
pleasant, <>'oo(f, and (*urious, were sayino- on all 
sides. We i[>ot to talk of the romanticists, a 


^ “ Cii mol do l;i douce liospitidite (pie j’ai re(;nc sur 
les bords du llliin a S<i/)n Dick dans uu ]>ays quo I’oa a 
ravi a la France, (|n’il tonclie, pour le donner a la Prnsse 
qui ell est si eloignec. liO Prince de Salm cl son illustre 
('•pouse out placijs lenr bonhenr dans la siin])licile dc lenrs 
gouts, dans ces jonissances jiaisiblcs quo jirocure nno douce 
])lnlosopbie, prosqne Unijours lo jiarlagc dos savants, et des gens 
de IcTtres. M. de Salni rennit a des talents dans pins d’un genre, 
de vasU's connaissances en botanique: ses serres sont vraiment 
reinarquables. Quiuite a Madame la Princesse dc Salm 
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never-failing subject in the literary circles of 
Paris. A chapter of incohprcncies might be 
written,” said the clever little Mademoiselle de 
S—bry,* “ on the literary and political doctrines 
of the extreme romanticists. They crowd to 
the petits spectacles, to see represented the hor¬ 
rors of the plague, of a massacre, or an exe¬ 
cution ; yet they are perpetually lamenting 
over the miseries of human nature, and crying- 
out against th\i legal murders committed by 
the tribunals.” 

As I never join in any philippic, even against 
the exaggeration of my friends and children, 

I 

the romanticists, I turned, by way of distrac- 


tout Ic inondc connait scs poesies, dans Icquelles on est 
loujours sur de rencontrer la raison, et la philosophic, em- 
hellies de tons les ehannes dii stylc.^’— Voyatje dans Ics 
Pay’s has, ^c. ^r. ^c. par M. Alexandre Duval, Memhre de 
VInstitut {Acadamie Vrauqaisc.) 

* 'I’he best translator that J know in France, of English 

« 

literature, and one to whom the author of “ I’hc Philosojdiy 
of T.afe” stands deeply indebted for her faithful version, 
^vhioh has assisted so largely to obtain for that work a 
favourable reception on the continent. 
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tion, to a young' disciple of Cqusui, and asked 
him, “ What is the principle of your master’s 
philosophy ?” 

He replied, that “ the last age was the age 
of destruction; the present is occupied in re¬ 
construction.” 

I answered, “ that I had seen his principle 
j)leasantly and materially illustrated to-day, at 
the Louvre. In one of the great salons, I saw 
a fine old ceiling of Henry the Fourth, which 
had been torn down in the fury of the revolu¬ 
tion, and had lain ever since on the ground. 


among lieaps of historical rubbish. To-day, 
it was putting up again, over the simply painted 


ceiling of modern structure.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but we must not re-con¬ 


struct with old materials ;4hat'is by no means a 
part of our philosophy.” 

“ Yours, however, are not new. Is it not 


from the old fragments of Plato, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, that you are re-con¬ 
structing your plafond philosophique ?” 

My interlocutor was about to reply, when 
somebody brought up an elderly gentleman, 
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who was presented to me as Monsieur le Baron 
de Prony, Inspector-General of the Fonts da 

f 

Cliaussces, whose clever notice of Jean-Ro- 
dolphe Perroneh^' wc had listened to with great 
pleasure at a puljlic sitting of the Institut, 
some days before. Monsieur de Prony is one 
of the most learned men of France, in liis own 
department, and at the same time the least 
pedantic. I told liiin that 1 had heard his 
notice at the. Academy read, with as much 
pleasure as my ignorance of all scientific 
subjects would admit; and he had the gal¬ 
lantry to reply, that “ he wac glad to have 
paid me a part of the debt he had long owed 


* “ Notico Hisloru|iK' sur ,fean-Rodolj)lic Perronet, pre¬ 
mier iiigeriienr du corps royal des Pouts et Cliaussees de 
P’ranee, et Dirccteur de TEcole de ce Corps, &c. &c. Par 
Monsieur le Baron du Prony, Chevalier de I’Ordre du Roi, 
oflieor do I’Ordre Royal de la Legion d’Honneur, Meinhre 
de I’Institut Royal de France (Acadtanie des Sciences), 
de la Sociele Royale de Londres, &c. Inspecteur-General 
tie corps royal des Pouts et Chaussee’s, et Dirccteur de 
I’Ecole de ce Corps. A Paris: De I’iinpriinerie do Fiimire 
Didot, 182!1. 
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me; for tliat lie had read njiy account of a 
sitting of the Institut, in my work on France 
in 1816, with a pleasure which was still .fresh 
in his memory.* Since then, (he added,) how 
many excellent, how many celebrated men we 
have lost! Denon, Choiseul-Goufficr, Suard, 
Morellet, La Place, Langles; and other links 
between the past and the present centuries.” 

“ You have, however, many such still re¬ 
maining,” I observed; “ De Tracy, S6gur, Cu¬ 
vier, are great names.” 

Monsieur de Prony did us the honour to ask 
our address; We inquired for his; and he re¬ 
plied, “ Hotel de Carnavalet au Marais.” 

“ You lodge then, with Madame de Se- 
viQfne: 

“ Yes, madam, in her very house.” 

“ Boiihmi' suprhne,'' I muttered; and re¬ 
solved to avail myself of the French etiquette, 
which obliges the stranger to pay the first visit. 


* This “ he was he-Roscius’d, and you were hej)raised,’’ 
sort of intercourse is a mighty agreeable kind of thing.—It 
IS inevitable in the itinerary of travelling writers. 
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and not to lose, anotlier day witliont visiting- 
the shrine of my too-long-delayed, and often 
projected pilgrimage to ndtre dame des llo- 
chers. 

We were now joined by David, the son of 
the great painter,—by the ex-Madame Talma,* 
—by my Protestant Pope,—by Monsieur Jul- 
lien de Paris, &c. There is something very 
delightful, and very cliaracteristic in the so¬ 
ciety of the l^riiicess de Salm. It recalls all 
that one has read and heard of the literary 
coteries of Paris, before the revolution. Every 
one comes labelled for something—a work, a 
talent, a gift, or a celebrity. 

It is a long journey from “ the capital 
of Paris,” (the quarticr du Louvre,) to the 
hue old gloomy, but magnificent hotel in 
the Faubourg Poissoniere, for which the Prince 
and Princess had exchanged their feudal 
castle on the Rhine; where, as the latter 


* So esteemed and ])raised by Madame de Stael, in her 
letters addressed to 'J'ulma. 'I'liis lady is now llie wife of a 
jnililary ofliecr of rank. 
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oliserved, in pressing her invitation to us, 
to visit it, “ ther^ are materials for romance 
writing, as much as you desire.”* It is 
impossible to light the vast and lofty salons 
of these old hotels, to the brilliancy of the 
casinos in the Chaussee d’ Antin. Still they 
are admirable ; and their fine llococo tra¬ 
cery, and gilt cornices, with their ponderous 
ornaments of the reign of Louis the Four- 


* Paul Courier, in a letter to the Princess dc Salni, thus 
alludes to this castle :— 

“ .I’ai depuis long-temps, Madame, votre chateau dans 
la tetc, mais d’une construction toute romaues(pie. 11 serait 
])laisant, (pi’il n y cut a cc chateau, ni tournellcs, ni donjon, 
ni limit levis, et ([uc cc fut un maison comme aux environs 
de Paris. J’en serais fort deconcerte, car je veux absohi- 
ment que ions soyez logee comme la Princcsse dc Cleves, 
on la dame des Holies Cousines, et je tiens a cette fantasic. 
Sur VOS environs, je erains moins d’ etre dementi par Ic fait 
je vois VOS prairies, vos hois, votre llhin, votre Roer, qui ne 
s(; i'acheiont pas si je les conqiare an Tihre ct a P Anio, a 
moins qu’ils ne soient fiers de conlcr a vos pieds. Mais, en 
honne foi, rien ne pent sc comparer a cc pays-ci oii partout 
les grands souvenirs sc joignent anx bcautes naturcllcs.”— 
Lettrc ccrile tie Tiroli, 1810. 
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teentli, give them an air of the times, winch 
it is always so much more ^amusing than edi¬ 
fying to call to mind. Such apartments arc 
particularly suited to such circles as the 
talents and literary celebrity of Madame de 
Salm collect about her. For people do not go 
to waltz and gallopc in the salon of a female 
philosopher, though she be still a fine woman 
and an ex-beauty. 

This lady has long been known in the lite¬ 
rary world as the author of “ Pensees^" 

Poesies Diverses,'’ “ Sappho''' a lyric tra¬ 
gedy, “ yiiigt quatre heurs d'Une femme sen- 
s'lblef and other works distinguished for their 
grace ,of style, and originality of thinking'. The 
very idea of a female philosojdier was once 
formidable; but tlu'se generic terms are fast 
passing away; and there is nothing either fear¬ 
ful or ludicrous in a woman thinking, and feel¬ 
ing, and telling what she thinks and feels with 
grace aijd spirit. The Princess de Salm has 


* 'niis little volume is a brcviaiy of feminine feeliny and 
acute observation. 
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niacUi her own excuse for the. supposed pre¬ 
sumption of her philosopliy in an avant-propos 
to her epistle on philosophy.^' 

With respect to what is generally called 
j)oetry, having very early in life left my P.P.C. 
with the Muses, and never having since re¬ 
newed my accj^uaintance with those antiquated 
ladies, I am but an indifferent judge, and am, 
1 allow, a prejudiced one, on all French poetry, 
I’rom the “ He7made” to the “ Orieiitales 
still there is something in the careless gaiety of 
the following lines (in the poetical works of 
Mad, de Salm)‘which pleases me ; and I here 
transcribe it. 


BOUTADE. 

Qu’unc fcinmo auteur ost a 2 )laiiKlre! 

A u iliable soi t Ic sot metier; 

* “ Quoique son titre [juisse faire ijr^sumer, on nc doit 
))as s’attendre a y trouver des discussions (^ue I’on appelle 
phUosophiques. .le n’ai voulu y considerer la philosophic 
que sous un seul de scs rapports; sous celui de ettte indul¬ 
gence reciin’oque si necessaire ala ])aix ctaubonheur de la 
vie, et I’ai evite autant qu’il m’a etc possible lout ce qiie 
ui’a paru uc pas attendre directement a ce but.” 
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Qu’ello St; lasse aimer, on craindre, 
Chacun vent la dejn-eciei. 

Est-ollf simple ct solitaire ^ 

Oji crie a l’a//t'Clation. 

Veut-elle tin instant, sc distraire ^ 

“ Ellc vent .v* montrer,” dit-on : 

Tout ce qiiV'lle ose se perniettro. 

Ell iiial on sail I’iiitcrpreter. 

Ellc lie pent parlor, elianler, 

Sourin', sans se eonijimmetlre ; 

Son silence, Idesse les sots, 

Ses prdpos ne les toiiclient mniere ; 
Elle doit parlor par lions inots^ 

Ou nc rien dire, avec niysten'. 
Coiniiio un animal ciirieiix < 

Tantot chacun la considefe, 

Tan tot line hegueule altiere, 

Lui jettc un regard dedaigneux : 

Un raisonneiir, ipii clicz lui hrille, 
Ij’accahle de ses lourds propos, 

Et la renvoie a son aguille, 

A pres quinze ans d4ieurcux travaux. 
Unc inegere la provoque, 

Et lui fait, d’un ton radouci, 

Tout haut un elogc equivoque. 

Tout has, un afiront reflechi. 

Un pilin' auteur entre chez elle, 
Malgrc son ordre Ircs-exjires, 
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Pour aller partout dire apres,, 

“ Jo riens de chez madanie telle ; 

Nous avons {je le dis tout bus) 

Parle de sa piece nouvelle, 

Et mes conseih tdij miiront pas." 

Un poete blame sa prose, 

Un prosateur blame scs vers; 

Oil lui suppose cent travers. 

On imprime ce qii’on supjiose ; 

Sur ellc, on ment, on rit, on gjose, 

Aux yeux trompes de I’uiiivers. 

Joignez a ccs toiirmciis divers, 

I /es gentillesscs de la cbosc; 

Cduinsons, cpigramme, pamjihlet. 

Menus jH'ojios des bon apdtres, 

Et vous comiaitrez ce quo c’esi 

Que d’etre un peu moiiis sot ipie d’autros, 

Au diable soit le sot metier ' 

Oui, j’y renonce pour la vie : 

Fuycz encrc, plumes, papier. 

Amour des vers, rage, ou folio. 

Mais non, revenez m’avcugler, 

Bravez ces clameurs indiscretes. 

All! vous savez me consoler, 

De tons les maux que vous me faites.”* 


Of these lines, the following free transla- 
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tion may c^ivc. the English reader a tiiiiil 
idea. 

TRANSLATION. 

Hard is lior lor who’s doom’d by Heaven, in spit*', 

'I'o wear a petticoat, yet dares to write ; 

Who leaves the ijiiiet of domestic life. 

And in the noted author sinks the wih*' 

Sick of a trade.replete uith every evil, 

T cut, and give it to the (jirintcr’s) devil. 

The female scribbler, let her praise or blanu', 

Of friends and foes alike is made the game. 

If she retire, and shun the })ublie eye, 

“ H’is aflectation !” is the general try. 

If in the throng she mix, she’s htill run down— 

“ She’s never easy but before the town.” 

Sing, dance, or talk, she’s ecpially committed ; 

She’s scarce to call her soul her own pennitted. 

Her words drop lifeless, or misunderstood ; 

Her silence is a proud contemptuous mood. 

She’s public jiroperty, condemn’d to jtlcase. 

And sliocks her hearers, if she talk with ease. 

Mounted on stilts, she’s ever on the stage. 

Her cbnversation a mere printed ])age. 

An epigram at every turn’s expected; 

Or if she’s grave, some mystery’s suspected. 
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Ni)w, like a strange oullaiuli.sli beast pursued; 

Now, with disdain by hauglity bigots viewed; 
l\v reverend blocklieads greeted with .a sneer, 

(Wlio female wits above all monsters fear;) 

And witb a frown might grace a parish beadle. 

Is told, “ Tbe fool had bi'ttcr mind her needle ;” 
While rivals loudly ju’aise, in e(pxivo(pie. 

And friendship whis 2 )crs low her jmngent joke. 

In vain her head at home she seeks to hide ; 

In vain lo all the world she is denied ; 

Intruding coxcombs force the jxorter’s pass— 

'^riie would-be authoi’, the jjedantic ass--- 
Who boast th’ acquaintance, and to all declare. 

In the best works she writes, how large their share ; 
“ d'heii's is the*jest, and their’s tlie lucky hit ; 

"^J'hat chajuer tlu'y dictated every bit.” 

Then, they who never turn’d a line, must blame 
Tie r verse, and swear the halting measure’s lamP-; 
Wliile every wretched ivoetaster shows 
Ilis wit, in gibing at her feeble jvrose. 

A thousand errors they imagine in’t. 

And all that they imagine, “ faith, they f>rint.” 

If their crude judgment no defect sujxjjlies, 

'riiey boldly eke the matter out with lies; 

While the gull’d town the ready lie receive, “ 

And all they sec in black and white believe; 

Squibs, ixamjxhlcts, epigrams, and puns assail. 

And bitter malice jvoints the slanderous tale. 


VOI.. II. 
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Snell is the sfwl reward of all her la,hours, 

Who dares a]>pcar less foolish than her indghhonrs. 
Then farewell, ink and ])a])er : to the Mnsc; 

Here let me oilin' np my last adieus. 

No more ’gainst case and ha]>])iness Til siii. 

But kec]) each anxious thought that sju'ings, withni. 
Ye*, no ;—whate’or hetide, 1 scorn to tield ; 

“ Tome what, cojuemay,” the unwearied pen I’ll wie 
And though of female authorship I’m sick. 

And wish the idle business at old Nick, 

A’et shall the Muses blind nx* to the fate 
Which oil iny wietched calling still must wait; 

’I'lieir blandishments the ills they cause repay ; 

So, critics, foids, and twaddlers, take your wa\. 
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•• M isioRY,” says un acute and ing-enions Ita¬ 
lian ])lii]osoplier, “ is a lirancli ot liuman 
knowledge wliich daily increases without ever 
iiuproviiig. Divested of method, withoyt any 
certain principles, it produces no general 
Irnths applicable to the hc'ttering- of the 
social ^•ondition.”* Mr. Godwin, in his last 
clever novel, has advanced a proposition still 


“ Si ])uo coiisidfiarc (juiiidi la sfoiia come <juella parte 
dell’ nuiauo sapere, la ([iialc jmipjvcdisce se]n])re, c non si 

ini^lioramai.E infmc nn annnasso di notizie, 

e non <!’ idee of di verita; iucapace di pvocedcre per inelodi 
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more apparently paradoxical—that Imniau 

nature is better studied in fictitious tlian in 

« 

real -narrative. If, liovrever, the blind cre¬ 
dulity and superstition, the want of sound 
criticism, the ignorance, the carelessness, and 
the wilful misrepresentation, to which histo¬ 
rians, in commciii with the rest of mankind, 
are liable, 1 k‘ taken into account, it will 
scarcely b(' too much to say, that histoi'y 
and romance-—tlu“ crt'ditt'd truth and tlie 
credited probable — stand pretty nearly m 
the same relation to (‘ertitude. 

To the ordinary sources of'historic doubt, 
tlie IVIaehiavelism of statesmen has added the 
institution of historiof^raphers, bribed and 
pensioned for distorting fact, and giving to 
their narratives the colour wdiich best suited 
the political views of their masters and em¬ 
ployers. Even Mezerai, who is considered 


sicuri conic lo scienze ; sciiza principj di certezza, c senza 
potcr as])irare alia dcnioiistrazione (Idle verita gciicrali, ap- 
pliraliili al sociale miglioraminito .”—Delfico Pmsicri snll» 
Sforia. 
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as tlie most impartial historian of modern 
times, offered CoJbert to pass a sponge over 
whatever might displease that ministeV, in 
Ids History of France.* Richelieu was the 
first great corruptor of literary probity; and 
Ids system was ably followed by Mazarin 
and his successors. In the semi-civilized 
agt's which preceded him, the clironiclers 
at least wrote according to tin' dictates of' 
their judgment, such as it wtis; and they 


* In a lotU'v to Colhort, wlio was dissatisfied with I Ik- 
tirst edition tij ]VIe7:erai’s*})ook, are tlie followina; passai^i-s : 
—“ Ce (pie in’a dit Mens. Penanlt de voire ])ap, a f-W 
un terrible eoii 2 ) de fondre, (^ni ni’a rendo tout a fail, im¬ 
mobile, ct (jui m’a 6t(^ tout sentiment liormis eelni d’mie 

extreme douleur de vous avoir dcjilu..le nt- 

pretends jioint, Monsigneur, jiistifier mes nuimpiemeiis [/ti.s 
iiiKiraciom truths) autrement (jii’en les rf-parani, et en 
justdiant ines intentions jiar uik! promjite et sineeie olieis- 

Kiinee.C’est dans eette disjiosition,^ Monseig- 

nenr, tpie j’ai jirie Mons. I’erranlt, de vous assurer, (jue je 
suis jnet a jiasser I’ejxmge sur tons les endroits, que vous 
lugeiez dignes de censure dans mon livie,” &.c. ilcc.— Du- 
luurc Knrirons de Paris, tain. prvm. p. IS. 
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never dreamed el' alterinfj; facts, wliicli nei¬ 
ther struck them as barbarous, nor sliockc'tl 
them' as criminal. In the g'dieral relaxation 
of morals, and absence? of ])rinci]>les, ol' tliose- 
times, the writers were naked, but not 
ashamed; and the naivete with whi(?h tliey 
related the most atrocious traits and ])roofs 
of ii>noiunee in admired heroes and v(!neratcd 
sovereiu,ns, is ill sujiplied by the polished 
style and aiembicateal reasoninj^s of more 
modern historians. Voltaire himself, who Avas 
so deejily sensible of the degraded state ol' 
history, that he is eternally repeating his 
banal phrase of, “ C'eiit ainsi que ffiistoire csl 
ccritc,'*’ wrote his Age of Louis the, Fourtet'iitii 
to Hatter the nation, and to conciliate the uood 
will of the court * Even in those of his his- 

* Anotlier motive has hcen attributed to tlic exacccrcrated 
jiraise which V'^oltaire had bestowed on the reign of IiOlu^ 
the Foiirteeiith—a desire, namely, to inortily his feeble suc¬ 
cessor, liouis the Fifteenth. But the writer was too anxious 
to return to Paris; and, above all, to fortify himself againsi 
llu' eimnl}^ ol the clergy, to (juarnl, r/e finite dv crt«r, with 
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torical productions, which werp written without 
this corrupt motive, he seems to have been 
little anxious about his specihc facts; and to 
have been more intent upon building a philoso¬ 
phic system of society, than on narrating the 
truth in all its pureness and integrity. Ray- 
nal’s “ History of the Indies” labours under the 
same fault; and an opinion has genci ally pre¬ 
vailed, that the French language, with all its 
multitude of memoirs, had no work that could 
properly lay claim to the style and title of a 
history. 

Since the restoration, numerous efforts have 
been made to supply this deficiency ; and no 
branch of literature has been cultivated with 
more zeal, or is, in the present day, more justly 
popular, than historical composition. In look¬ 
ing over a list of historical works, wliicli we 
liave already purchased, or propose to bespeak, 


1 iouis the Filloonlh, whose mistress he courleil and flattered 
'vithout stint or mercy. In either case, however, the in- 
Icrests of trutli were alike sacrificed. 
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on the recommendation of literary friends, it is 

curious to observe, that the writers, whether 

« 

royalists or liberals, are noted for the indepen¬ 
dence of their conduct, and incorruptildc ho¬ 
nesty. Tliis is one of the grandest charac¬ 
teristics ol‘ the age, and the surest mark of' a 
real progress in civilization. Honesty, after 
all, is the higliest result of the highest order t)f 
science ; as falseness and finesse ani tlie off¬ 
spring of ignouance and feebleness. The ‘■\fuio- 
terlc dc Conclave' of Cardinal de Retz, was 
the system of all Europe, Mdicn men ncithei- 
understood their own interests,' nor possessed 
the knowledge necessary for giving them 
effect. 

« 

It is in the department of history, that tlic 
spirit of romanticism has worked the most ac¬ 
tively, and with the most beneficial result. 
Rejecting the wisdom of tlieir ancestors, tlie 
modern historians neither make history a school 
of rhetorje nor of political cunning; nor do 
they, after the example of their immediate pre¬ 
decessors, convert it into a philosophical reverie. 
But the chief trait of their romanticism, is their 
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contempt ’for what is called. “ the gravity of 
history;” which, in the classic school of wri¬ 
ting, leaves it but a catalogue of the criijies of 
kings. In the hands of the new men, history 
endeavours to tell the story of the people, as well 
as of their rulers ; and nothing of contemporary 
manners, however rude or barbcirous, is passed 
ov('r. A popular song, or a street-ballad, 
will often supply a link, or authenticate a fact, 
on which the dry annalist can tl^row no light; 
and a tiivial anecdote, illustrative of popular 
notions, will often overthrow the most pom¬ 
pous scaflbklilig of subtle reasoning on the 
presumed motives of a public event. The 
influenc^c of the English school of historic, 
novel writing has, perhaps, contributed some¬ 
thing to the formation of this new style ; 
which abounds in vivid pictures, and highly- 
coloured scenes, drawn from tlie abundant 
sources of contemporary memoir. The images 
thus presented are at once more yeracious, 
and more striking, than the arid generalities, 
in which tlie writers of classical history for 
the most part rejoice ; and while they render 
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a perusal more attraetive and facile, tln^y 
give mucli more positive and defined notions 
of tljie past generations, whose deeds it is 
tlieir business to display. 

What honest names, wliat delightful works 
are to be found in the list of modern French 


historians!* Among them the following are 
conspicuous for Jak'iit and fidelity: — 

Mig-net—A new edition of his admirable llis- 
tory of th.e French Revolution. 

Thierry—A learned and impartial histojy of 
his native country. 

Thiers—History of the l^evolution; a woi k 
marked by imj)artiality and ability. 
Gautier d’Arc—History of the Coiujnests of 
the Normans. 

Bignon—liistory of France, from the ) 8 Bj li- 
maire 1799, to the Treaty of Tilsit.'l 


* In tlu‘ lists of historical works given me, were inclu<lcil 
some that. hUcl not yet a])])care<b bnt that were expeeteh in 
ih«' course of the season. 

-| Four volumes of this w<u‘k have already apjieared. 
Monsieur IJiguon was minister plenipotentiary at Wars.ia ; 
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IVlontoil—History of the cjifl’ereiit States of 
France, in the last five a^es. 

Dnlanre—History, Physical, Civil, and Moral, 
ol' I’aris. Ditto of the Environs of Paris. 
Norvins (Ccn.)—History of Napoleon. 
Montlosier—On the Revolution, Consulate, 
Empire, and Restoration. 

Capeti<j,’ue—History of Pliilip-Angnstus. 
liari'ante—History of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
Toulott(' and Riva—History of''the Barbarism 
and Laws of the Middle Aa'e. 

Guizot—Memoirs concerning the History of 
France, from the Foundation of the Mo- 
nandiy to the Third Century, &c. Sic. 

Le Comt(‘ dc; Segur—is publishing successive 
volumes of a History of France, with 
which he is hastening to a conclusion, 
Ibgault Ic Brim—is likewise engaged in a si¬ 
milar work. 

Abbe de Montgaillard—Histoire dc France de- 
puis la fin du Reg’iie de Louis XVi. juscpi’ a 

iiiut was said by tlic Euiporor to bo tlie only nuin cai)ablo of 
"iviiio (lie laslory of bis (li])loinac\'. 
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ramioe 182^. A fourth edition of this 
able and impartial work.has been alrc-ady 
jjublished, although it runs to nine vo¬ 
lumes. 


“ L’Histoire de la Chute de I'Empire Gith-.’ 
By the author of the “ Due, de Guise a 
Naples,” has just made its u])])carnn(*e. 

In addition to these, tint! otlu'r origimd works 


of histoi’y, the French press teems with lu'w 
editions of anc'ient memoirs, personal and his¬ 
toric;* besides an inlinity of })ublications ol' 


the memoirs of the leading jjersonages wlio 
have figured in the revolution. 8o general, 


indeed, is the rage for works of tliis deseri])tiou, 
that bonks of a spurious or doubtful authenti- 


* Sec Memoires sur Radul de Coucj/, by La lionlr. 
L'Hisioirc du Cha/elain de Coucy d do hi Datno Faijol," 
publislied from the manuscrij)! in ibe king’s library; and 
miso on Franf;ais,” by Arabert ibe printer, and an end¬ 
less catalogue of similar, eurions, and delightful works. 
Tliesi' literary fouiUos of the middle ages are w< ll woitli 
those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and bear much inoie 
upon our own limes and institutions. 
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eity are daily appearing’, and arc read with an 
avidity that but .too well repays the merce¬ 
nary speculation. • 

In this multiplicity of writers, a rigid uni¬ 
formity of style or method cannot be expected ; 
nor are the general characteristics of the mo- 
d('rn school ecpndly applicable to all. Bar- 
rente is of the historico-descriptive cast; he 
is read with all the deserving eagerness 
wliich is brouglit to a new romance. Guizot 
is said to be the chief of the vcolc I'ationelle, 
vvhicli strives to extract a principle or a 
moral from its narrations, and takes Robertson 
I’or its model. Ca'pcfigue adopts the manner 
of both, and is a middle term between the two. 
Between the descriptive and the natural S(diools 
controversy runs high; but such controversies 
lead to no good result. Every historian must 
write as he can, and follow the bent of his 
own peculiar mind. In this, as in other de¬ 
partments of literature, all styles arc good, 
except the tiresome. Mignet, Thierry, Thiers, 
have each given to their own system the force 
of their fresh and vigorous talents, without 
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bnrtlieninji' tlieiv pages by tlie reiteration ot 
their own peculiar doctrines wliilc Cngetigne 
is distinguished by that local colouring and 
that vraLsemblancc, which carry with them 
such deep conviction. 

This DISKS, (if I may be allowed the phrase) 
towards history, is but a natural consetpience 
of the great discussion of ]K>liti("d princij)ies, 
incidental to the existing war of castes and 
principles, wh'icli arose out of a restoration, 
that has restored litth' or nothing, and has left 
the nation and the aristocrats to settle av ith 
each oth(!r as they may. Still, liowever, it 
indicates a growing solidity in the national 
charactei’; and it is among the most striking and 
important changes of modern times. It is a 
sure guarantee of the ('ariu'stness with which 
the nation is pursuing the acknowledgment of 
their political rights ; and a plcalge that they 
deserve, and will therefore obtain, a better form 
of government, than that under which they 
now linger. 

There are doubtless numerous publications 
ol‘ a more trifling and ephemeral character, to 
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meet tlie wants of a public so varied as that of 
Paris. But tlie <:^rj;at majority of tlie productions 
of the Parisian ])ress are marked by a serious¬ 
ness, wliieh looks only to practical utility. 
Works of disp;raccful bi<^otry and narrow sec¬ 
tarian religion are few, and of a very limited 
sale; * and the illumination of the nineteenth 


It is not tliLit oflbris lire not diiily niukiii”'to rqihingii the 
Fieinli po])iilal.ion into bigotry ; l)ut that they are made with 
so little lodgment or knowledge of the feelings of the pnb- 
lie, that iheii eireolalion is merely co-extensive with their 
gratuitous distrilmtiion. How is it possible that such a work 
as is criticised in the Wlowing jiassagig could talie with any 
one abov(! the intellectual calibre of an ideot ’’ 

“ Quoi ([u’il en soit, il nous est tombe eiitre tes mains 
on petit ]ourual obscur qui pout domier lieu a de singu- 
liers ra]>]uochemens ; il est intitule : Chroyiique vdijianfv 
oiirrat/c ii/ilc ai/.r persunncs pieuses qui vi’ulent oruucor 
iliiiis la perfect 'uui. Ijos auteurs, sous k‘ pretexte de de- 
leiidre la religion, ipie I’ou n’attaque ]»oint, I’outragcnt en 
1‘fl‘et de la maniere la plus monsti’ueusc, insultenl, on outre, 
a Unit ce qu’il y a do plus sacre. Il est dit, darts la Cliro- 
utquc cdifiante, (pie la mort do M. de la Chalotais, tils du 
(olebre procureur-geneud, sur I’echafaud revolutionnaire, 
est I’o'uvrt' directo de .lesus-Cdirist ipii frappe les pores dans 
b urs enians, et dont la coh'u'e s’etend sui toute une gemb'a- 
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oeiitiiry is rarely .insulted with insane illustrn" 
tions of the Apocalypse, and yiruleiit denuncia¬ 
tions cf divine wrath, such as daily fissure in 
the literary advertisements of the London Jour¬ 
nals. Neither does there exist in Paris a pul)- 
lic requiring’ a daily supply of personal scandal, 
and of fri})pery delineations of fashionable 
vices, and modisfi inanity. The fashionable 
novel fell, in France, with the Crebillons and 
the Duclos ; imd if there are still a few in¬ 
dividuals who occupy their leisure in pur¬ 
suits as trifling’, or as criminal, as those which 


tiou. II y Cbt (lit encore <juo le iils^ de null(>n a justenien) 
expie par le iiieiue su]>pliec Vatheisiue dc sou pere, autem 
(le VEpiiiiues dc la nature li’autonr osc iiisiiiuer (jiie 
e’est en ])unition de sa presence a I’Ojxi'ra, qu’iui pri)ice de 
la I'amillc des Bourbons a (ite assassine, enlin, on lit, duns 
la Chrouique edifiantc, cette jdirase, qu’auciine epitbete iie 
pent qualilicr, paree qu^elle rennit tons les genres d’insulte 
et de jJi'ofanation: “ Marat serait-il done encore an Pan¬ 
theon'’.Non; mais inalgre les regies de la saintc eglise, 

qni defeiidcnt de rien placer de profane dans les eglises, on 
aper(;oit dans cclle de Sainte-Giiuevievc Louis XVIII. te¬ 
nant a la main.... (pioi ^ PEvangile ’*.... non. La charte !...” 
—French Paper. 
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dissipated tlic ennui of the nablcsse of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s (Jay, tliere are none so de¬ 
based and degraded as to find amusemejat in 
th eir literary repetition. In Fngland, this class 
of novel-writing was coniinenced for the pur¬ 
poses of a just and legitimate satire: but a 
spirit of toadyism and trifling finds account in 
its delineations ; and the mercantile activity of 
})id)lisliers has overflowed the market with 
imitations and rl’chauffces, which have no ob- 
]ect but tlie gratification of a vitiated taste. 


'C)L. M. 


(; 
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VISIT I o ST. OTirN. 


Onk of the gT0*itest losses wliich France has 
sustained, since we last Visited it, has been 
the d,eath of the Due de la Rochefoin-anld 
Liancourt. No plebeian pride, no democratic 
prejudice, no principle of equality, can guard 
the imagination from the magic of sucli a 
name, coming as it does on the memory, witli 
all its splendid associations “ thick about it,”-— 
wit, wqrth, valour, the dreams of chivalry, 
the facts of history, and the evidence of con¬ 
temporary merit. Still a name is but a name ; 
there are de la Rochefoucaulds, and de la Rocha- 
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Ibucaulds. There was tlie Dt;ke de la Roche- 

» 

loucauld, who refused for Ids wife the place 
of dame d'}iomieur to the queen of Fr 9 ,nce,* 
an honour of which the nobility of France were 
then so emulous; and there was a Vicomte 
de la Rochefoucauld, to whom the loss of the 
cordon blue was a source of the deepest afflic¬ 
tion. It was of the late duke, that Horace 
Walpole said, ‘‘ there is a man who will never 
put up with the society of fools; ’ and it was 
the present Vicomte who said of himself, when 
l^ouis the Eighteenth compared his eloquence 
to that of Detnosthenes, “ Sire, if I do not 
equal Demosthenes in eloquence, I surpass him 
in his devotion to his king.” 


* In a letter to liis dauglitcr-iu-law, he thus explains his 
conduct on this occasion: " Une femme n’a aiicnue ambi¬ 
tion personelle a satisfaive ; elle ne jmt done y etre (a la 
cour) que dans une sortc d’etat de domesticite qui la rend 
]nirement passive,—etat dont elle ne pent pas sortir, <pic 
par 1’intrigue. Notre famille a toujours eu un egal eloigne- 
nient, et pour 1’ etat de domesticite, ct pour celui d’ intrigue. 
Tels sont les principes de notre famille; jc les ai suce avee 
le lait, je les approuve, je les partage.” 


O G 2 
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It is inipossiblti to take into eonsicU^ration 
tlic new and influential class which has te- 

I 

centl); sjnuno- up in French society, witliont 
a reference to oik^, who, to a certain extent, 
may he considered as its founder; and it is 
curious to observe that this founder shoidd 
have ai’isen from a class, which has been 
almost uniformly inimical to the rights and 
happiness of every otlier. 

Francis Alexander Frederick, Due de Lian- 
court, and afterwards of Rochel’oucauld, was 
born in the year 1747. The revolution con¬ 
sequently found him in the niaturity of his 
facidties, and placed in a station which would 
naturaby have allied him with tlu' most de- 
termimal enemies of that event. But a heart 
vibrating with the purest benevolence, and 
an intellect at once cultivated and expanded, 
alike forbad his confining' his views to the ])!•('- 
juclices of a court, or the interests of a jealous 
and arrogant aristocracy. The mild character 
of h is virtues, however, and the peculiar bent 
oi his mind towards the details of economical 
and statistical improvements, combining with 
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the station vvliicli his birtli had assigned him, 

* 

prevented hijn, ip adopting the principles of 
the early revolutionists, from falling into the 
(iirors and exaggerations which the misfor¬ 
tunes of the times subsequently called into 
play. He was, therefore, of the number of 
those, who have been the victims of each suc¬ 
ceeding change ; and who have partaken of 
the sacrihees of all parties, witliout sharing 
in the triumph of any. In times of crisis 
and ditiiculty, it has been said, that men 
only of exaggerated princi[)le, and reckless 
will, are fitted to work the machine of state, 
and to conduct a nation to the attainment of 
its objects; but the life of the Duj?. dc la 
Rochefoucauld is a running commentary on 
the fiilsehood of this text; and a proof that 
minds of every calibre, })rovided tliey be 
moved by an active benevolence and a genuine 
patriotism, have their place in great revolu¬ 
tions, and that there is a sphere of useful ac¬ 
tivity and honourable service for all. Placed 
between conflicting parties, the public energies 
of this excellent man were principally exerte d 
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ill moderating the violence and opposing the 
injustice of each. His nan>e will not go to 
posteivdy as having imprinted any decided 
character upon the times in which he lived : 
but if he had left to succeeding ages no other 
legacy than the memory of his virtues, and tlu' 
example of their eminent utility, he would 
have conferred more lasting: benefit to his 
country, than many, whose temporary suc¬ 
cesses will assign them a larger space in the 
pages of history. 

It is a common prejudice, that men of mo¬ 
deration are necessarily weak; 'and that force 

I 

of character is alone to be‘found in connexion 
with that passionate view of things, which 
produces the adoption of princijiles in all the 
rigour of their consequences, and without re¬ 
ference to the mixed nature of every thing 
that concerns human society. * The reverse of 
this opinion is, however, the truth. No class 
of men. have shown more imperturbable 
strength of mind than they whose career has 
been most marked by moderation; and the 
firmness with which they have maintained their 
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own views, and sustained the persecutions of 
their enemies, is the more estimable, inasmuch 
as it was derived from calm reflection^ and 
not from the excitements of vanity or ambi¬ 
tion.* 

At the early age of twenty-three, the Due 
de la Rochefoucauld was called on for the ex¬ 
ercise of this virtue ; having been the friend of 
the minister Choiseul, he did not hesitate to 
involve himself in his disgrace, but accompa¬ 
nied him voluntarily in his honourable exile : 
refusing to swell the triumph of Madame Du 
Jiarry by his jU’esence at court, he had to sus¬ 
tain the then supreme misfortune of royal 
disfavour. With Louis the Sixteenth he had 
more congeniality of character; and under 
this monarch, he occupied the station, not ol‘ a 
courtier, but a friend. The reign of Louis the 
Sixteenth, up to 1789, was, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, directed towards the pursuit of utility, 
and, at least, to the partial adoption of prac- 


For the vcriliciilion of this position, it is suHiciciit to 
mention the name ol Ijafavettc. 
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tical improvements; and the friendship of tlie 
unfortunate monarch for the Due de Roche- 

r 

faucauld is a common testimony to the virtues 
of both. 

At tlic commencement of the revolution, 
a change in the principles and forms of the 
government was inevitable; and the king 
had to decide between adopting tlie new order 
of things, or, by opposing, to end them. Un¬ 
luckily for hiig, he did neither, and both ; and, 
by embracing botli plans by halves, he efiected 
his own ruin. The desire of the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld was, that his master should have 
adopted frankly the revolukoii; and that this 
event, conducted by him, and through him, 
should have been prevented from being carried 
against him. The only moment in which 
Louis the Sixteenth had a glimpse of hope 
and consolation, was when he acted in com¬ 
pliance with this advice. Attached to the 
monaichy^ by principle, to tlu; king by per¬ 
sonal afl’ection, and to the new constitution by 
the benevolence and patriotism inherent in his 
nature, the duke, as a member of tlie National 
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Assembly, exhibited a decisign tempered by 

ft 

prudence and lionesty; and while his loy¬ 
alty to the nation won for him the |;ionoiir 
of election to the presidency of the Assembly, 
he combatted firmly for the inviolability of the 
king’s person, for the necessity of the royal 
sanction, and for the liberty of conscience of 
the persecuted clergy. In proportion to his 
attachment to the principles of freedom, was 
his opposition to whatever apj)earcd to him to 
pass their bounds ; and he was the only one 
wlio, in the sitting of the 14tli July 1791, 
dared defend,* from the tribune, the ill-con¬ 
sidered journey to Varennes, and the declara¬ 
tion which the king left behind him^ at his 
departure. 

On the breaking up of the Constituent 
Assembly, the Due de la Rochefoucauld had 
the military command of Normandy and 
Picardy; and while all France was covered 
with disorder and massacre, he preserved, by 
his prudence, these provinces in absolute 
tranquillity. A little before the 10th of 
August, he sent 150,()()() livres of his own 
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private property ,to the king, who was at that 
time in tlie greatest want of pecuniary means 
for p,roviding- even for his own personal 
safety; and after that unfortunate day, he did 
all he could to preserve the fidelity of the 
troops under his command: but his own 
arrest being shortly after decreed, nothing 
was left for him except an immediate flig])t; 
and he escaped in an open boat to Eng¬ 
land. 

In this country he arrived, almost without 
a shilling, and settled himself at Bury, where 
his character immediately coiVciliated a ge¬ 
neral esteem. During his*' residence in this 
town, ^n old lady was so fur won upon by his 
virtues, that, dying without immediate rela¬ 
tions, she left him all her property. Not¬ 
withstanding, however, his extreme poverty, 
he sought out this lady’s natural heirs, an<l 
divided among them his legacy, retaining for 
himself qnly a shilling, as a remembrance ol’ 
her good will. 

After an honourable, but useless effort to 
serve the king, at the epoch of his trial, the 
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diike undertook his journey, to the United 
States of America; which country he accu¬ 
rately examined, both as to its public, insti¬ 
tutions and its domestic economy. The voyage, 
which he published on this occasion, is ac¬ 
knowledged to be one of the most faithful 
pictures of the United States that any tra¬ 
veller has offered. 

When Napoleon permitted the return of 
the emigrants, the duke was among the first 
to avail himself of the licence; but the cha¬ 
racters of these men forbade the existence of 
a mutual good understanding between them; 
and when the fornler re-established an aristo¬ 
cratic order, he abstained from restoring to 
Mons. de la Rochefoucauld his ancient duke¬ 
dom, because he had embarked in enterprizes 
of manufacturing utility, which were too 
roturier for the views of the parvenu emperor. 
There was, however, between them a sort of tacit 
agreement. M. de la Rochefoucauld availed 
himself of the emperor’s enlightened ideas of 
national aggrandizement, to forward all sorts 
ol internal improvement; and the emperor 
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employed the active benevolence of La Hoche- 
foucauld, to add to the glorias of his reign. 

On, the return of Louis the Eighteenth, the 
Due de la Rochefoucauld presented himself 
at court. He had been grand mallrt dc la 
garde robe, under Louis the Sixteenth; foi- 
w^liich place his father had paid 400,000 
francs to the Treasury; but he was neither 
restored to his charge, nor reimbursed its 
price ; and hea’ctaincd only his rank of 74wc 
et Pair. The honest part he had taken in 
the early times of the revolution was not to 
be forgiven; and this sin was subsctpiently 
aggravated by his having bfcen elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Representative Chamber, din ing the 
hundred days. 

From the year 1815 to the period of his 
death, the duke, as a member of the Chamber 
of Peers, sustained all the great principles 
of rational liberty and constitutional loyalty ; 
})ut the yhief sphere of his utility was in the 
conduct and direction of whatever tended to 
the improvement of domestic institutions, 
both of economy and benevolence. lie had 
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made for liimself a port of ministerial depart¬ 
ment, of which ,thc public good was the 
special object; and he occupied, at this 
time, eight administrative places, which were 
all gratuitously exercised. In 1823, how¬ 
ever, he was suddenly deprived of all public 
functions, Ijy tlie (so called) deplorable mi¬ 
nistry. In his answer to Corbiere’s letter, 
who, as minister of police, announced this 
destitution, he observed : “ 1 know not how 

the functions of president of the committee 
for the propagation of the vaccine, wliich I 
introduced into France, escaped your excel¬ 
lency’s good will. *I think it my duty to recall 
them to your recollec'tion.” The con;imitte(‘ 
was forthwith abolished, in order to get rid 
of him. 

Such was the public career of the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld; but it is in his relations with 
the commerce and industry of his country, that 
he belongs more especially to the present sub¬ 
ject. From his earliest years, a natural taste 
seems to have led him to enterprizes of agri¬ 
cultural and manufacturing utility. When 
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self-banislicd from tlie vicious court of Louis 
the Fifteenth, lie employed ^ds leisure in esta¬ 
blishing- at Liancourt an English farm. He 
was the first person in France who introduced 
artificial meadows, who abolished the fallowing* 
system, by the culture of turnips, and tlie feed¬ 
ing of sheep. He likewise established, in a 
farm on this estate, a school for the cJiildren of 
poor soldiers, in which they were eacli in¬ 
structed in some mechanic art. Wlien walking 
among these children, he was Avont to say to 
them, “ Remember that when you have a trade, 
your fortune is made.’’ 

Tn the midst of the revolutionary explosion, 
when others were solely occupied with abstract 
principles, he did not overlook those reforms 
which seemed to belong to a more peaceable 
epoch. He was, at this time, president of the 
committee of mendicity, and he wrote several 
reports on the subject, marked by clearness 
and wisdom. He made others likewise on 
the hospitals, and on societies for charitable 
purposes. 

In the year 1790, he established at Liaii- 
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c ourt a cotton manufactory^ .‘in which he in¬ 
troduced the machinery used in England. On 


■X Liancourt, the pati'iinuiiial estate of the duke, is alike 
interesting for its beautiful position and historical associa¬ 
tions. It lies in a lovely valley, which, for its luxnriancy, 
is called “ fa rallee dorcc." I'he chateau, even in its pre¬ 
sent state, (in which much of its feudal grandeur has been 
■'acriliced to utility,) attests its former magnificence. 'J'lie 
sciitneurie of Ijiancourt belonged to Nicholas d’Amerval ; 
and its chateau was the residence, for a time, of his too 
celebrated wife, “ la belle Cabrielle,” who, on becoming the 
slate mistress of Henry the Fourth, ceased to be qnalifii'd 
as la dame de Liancourt, and took the less honourable title 
of Huchessc de B eaul(*t. The ntaniage of (labrielle de 
Plessis-Liancourt with Francis Due de la Rochefoucaidd, 
in Kill, brought the seigneurie and its chateau into the fa¬ 
mily of the latter; and it is now the property of the Count 
CJ acton de la Rochefoucauld, inherited with the worth and 
patriotism of his illustrious father. 

Among the many changes which we have witnessed in 
France, wc found none in this distinguished, and almost old 
friend, and his excellent consort. The grace which time could 
not alter, and the worth which vicissitudes coufd not shake, 
were still as we had left them ; and it was with deep regret 
we found ourselves obliged to forego the pleasures of a visit 
to Liancourt, upon which we had calculated, from the mo- 
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his rctui’ii to France, he found this estahlish- 
mc'iit still in existence,, but «in a lanoaiishinu’ 
condition. Monsieur dc la Rochefoucauld re¬ 
sumed its management, introduced the improve¬ 
ments which had subsequently been made in 
England, and established within its walls a 
tannery and a manufactory of cards tor cardinp,' 
the cotton, which lie carried to great ])er- 
fection. 

Wl lih' yet if.irelieved from the consecpicnces 
of emigration, and holding his life by the con¬ 
nivance of the state, In' conlerred on France 
the unspeakable advantages of the vaccine 
inoculation ; for whicli purpose lie borrowed 
the nec/'ssary money, to commence a subscrip¬ 
tion. To him, also, his country is indebted for 
the institution of dispensaries. 

nient of our invitation, as among tlio most liap])y anil gra¬ 
cious results of our visit to Franco. 

Tlio Life of the Due do la Rochefoucankl, by liis son (lie 
C.'ount Gaoton, (from wliicli many of tlio particulars of tln^' 
sketcli are abstracted,) is a monument of filial piety, of good 
(0*^10, of forbearance, and of dignified assertion of truth and 
right. 
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Tlic school of arts and tracies, wliich he Iiad 
tacctcd at Liancpurt, had become a national 
object; and when Napoleon transierred it to 
Chalons, he appointed Monsieur de la Rochefou¬ 
cauld inspector-g'encral, an office which he 
dischar^c'd till he was deprived of it, with the 
rest, by the deplorable ministry. During the 
whole of this time, the absence of the slightest 
disorder in the school, and the gratitude of the 
scholars, are proofs of the iLtelligence and 
goodness he brought to the discharge of his 
functions. 

As a member of the council-general of agri- 

O O 

culture, and of the council of manufactures, 
he introduced many valuable noveltieshaving 
first tried their efficacy at his own private ex¬ 
pense. The process of transplanting corn (par¬ 
ticularly suited to the small farms which have 
been created in France by the revolution) is 
among the number. 

As member of the council of prisons, he in¬ 
troduced also vast improvement in that impor¬ 
tant department. The establishment of youth- 
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fill penitentiaries was especially due to liis zeal 
and activity. 

Immediately upon his disgrace, in 1823, he 
was elected member of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences ; and the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
with an independence, equally rare and ho¬ 
nourable to the parties, named him on the 
vaccine commission, which had replaced the 
committee that had been broken up solely 
for the purpoJ^e of depriving him of its pre¬ 
sidency. The whole power of the state was 
not ecjual to its proposed task of diminishing 
his utility and his ])opularity. Preserving his 
personal influence in the various de[)artments 
from which he had been removed, he continued 
to take a part in all these establishments. He 
was the first also, in 1815, to introduce the 
Lancasterian schools, for the education of the 
people. On this subject he published a work, 
while he e.stablished the first school, for the 
children 'of his own workmen at Liancourt; 
and he took an active part in forming similar 
establishments throughout the provinces. 
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These beneficent views he affeerwards followed 
up, by the encouragement of mechanics’ in¬ 
stitutions, and saving banks. In the year 1826, 
81,199 dc'posits, amounting to 3,625,985 fr. 
were received in these last establishments. 

The advantage which Mons. do la Roche¬ 
foucauld jirocured for France, in inti-oducing 
the cotton-spinning machinery, is incalculable. 
Whether it be considered in itself as a source 
of industry and riches, or, according- to old- 
fashioned notions of national i-ivalry, as a con¬ 
quest gained over an enemy, it is a germ, 
whose future development may lx; of para¬ 
mount importance. His own establishment at 
Liancourt consisted of thirty-two cardihg ma- 
chiiK'S, and seven thousand sjiiimers. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty jiounds of cotton w(*re spun at it 
per diem ; giving em])lo 3 unent to 119 work¬ 
men, at an average rate; of fifteen pence per 
diem for wages. Four thousand skins were 
consumed in the manufacture of carding tools, 
employing 446 workmen, and producing an 
annual return of about 200,000 fr. 

On the 17th of March 1827, after a short 
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illness, this excellent man and active eilizen 
ceased to live. The restored ^’ovcrnment of 
Francti has endured a reg'ieide in its ministiy, 
it has committed its armies to tlie creatures 
of Naj)oleon, it has received into its confidenc(' 
the traitors of o\ciy rename ; hut it could nol 
pardon the hunesty, the ))atriotism, and fotff- 
r'ler utility ol‘ an ancicu due ei Pair: and the- 
ceremonial of his interment aflbrdcd an op]ior- 
tunity ffu' insidtiuL;; his remains, which was 
ea<>'erly seized on. The youth of the school 
of arts and manufartures at Chalons had oh- 
tained {)ermissiou from the family of tlie de¬ 
ceased to hear his coffin to the s^rave. 4"o 
])reveirt this act of })iety and gratitude, the. 
suhaltern a^-ents of authority, without war¬ 
rant, and without the insignia of office, inter¬ 
rupted the procession ; and in the tumult, the 
coffin was east to the ground and hroken. All 
France re-echoed the cry elicited hy so wan¬ 
ton and indecent an outrage; and, in place of 
the mean and paltry triumph which was anti¬ 
cipated, the contrivers of the scene have only 
reaped a new harvest of scorn and indignation 
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ui’ uinst the party in whosc^ inanie and behalf 
tliey plotted. The public opinion of Frcnch- 
nien is not to be thus turned aside in its ca¬ 
reer; and every imbecile, attempt to dam the 
current, serves but to add new weight and 
im[)ctus to a torrent, which will eventually 
sweep away every truce of the ancient despotism. 

These })etty overt acts of malevolence,— 
prool’s of tlic fe(ibleness and not of the strength 
of the government,—however intrinsically in¬ 
significant,—arc imjiortant as signs of the 
times; and if they do not induce every good 
man 'to abandon a cause so supported, they 
should teacli every wise man in the cabinets of 
Europe, to abstain from risking its tranquillity, 
by upholding a system of mis-rule thus evi¬ 
dently marked out for destruction by its own 
suicidal acts. 

The funeral of the duke was attended by tin.' 
leading characters of Paris, and by a number 
of artists of all professions. An oration was 
pronounced over the body by Baron Charles 
Bupin, (of scientific celebrity;) and when 
P«e orator stated, among other character- 
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istic traits of benoyolcnce, that “ whenever the 
deceas(^d discovered young . men of talents, 
he hastened to open for them a career of ho¬ 
nourable industry, and to furnish them with 
tlie means of commencing their labours,'*— 
many individuals in the train laid their hands 
on their liearts, to designate themselves as an 
example ; and tlieir friends exclaimed, “ It is 
true : tlu'y owe their existence and station to 
the Due de la lloehefoucaidd.” 

Tlie “ clasH' imlmf.ricUc,'''' thus powerfully 
reinforced by the aedive patriotism of a member 
ol the haute ??ohlcsse, is, at the ])resent moment, 

I 

an ord(U‘, to which the lirst m France arc proud 
lo beloBg. It is the object of ])opular esteem; 
it is the source of national opulence, and the 
(haimel of a widcly-dilfused prosperity. It is 
what chivalry once was in the darker ages,—a 
feature in the times, and an object of contem¬ 
porary enthusiasm. “ Nous autre de la classe 
uiduatrieUe' has bt'come a sort of boast; like 
“ mui braves militaires” “ nous autres gentil- 
hoinmes de FraneCy' —a lank to which the first 
ihe llourbons was ])roud to belong. IVlen of 
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llic greatest wealth, of the hi^jiest eharaeter, of 
the purest patric^tism, of the most tried con¬ 
sistency, of the boldest enterprise, and ,of the 
greatest political influence with the nation, are 
now to be found in this class,—once so despised, 
so trodden upon, and so ridicided. 

First among the first of this inestimable and 
truly noble body, is the “ manufacturer and 
proprietor of St. Ouen; ” for it is thus that 
Monsieur Ternaux simply styles himself. He 
is, however, a most cflicient member of the 
Chamber of Deputies; he is of the committee 
of arts ; of the society for the encouragement 
of national industry ; of the royal societies for 
the encouragement of agriculture of Paris, 
Lyons, Boulogne, Dunkirk, Sic. &c., of the 
council general of manufactures; he is presi¬ 
dent of the society of Christian morals; an 
oflicer of the legion of honour, and of the Bel- 
gic lion,—with many other appropriate dis¬ 
tinctions, arising out of his great and useful 
voc'ation. He mingles, in his great mercantile 
speculations, the philosophy of hjs age with 
the enterprise of bolder times, and something 
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of the colouring af^the great Arabian merchants, 
with the tastes that presided over tlie counters 
of thct Medici, and the sober, persevering in¬ 
dustry which distinguishes the British manu¬ 
facturer. It is to the spirit, probity, and the 
wealth of such men as Ternaux, that France 
may trust the ark of her liberty at home, wdiile 
slie sends forth h('r young citizen legions to de¬ 
fend it against the foreign invasion of alli('d 
despots, should such an alliance for such ob¬ 
jects ever again be arrayed against her. 

To judge of the worth, the philosophy, and 

* 

the felicitous existence of this classc indufitrid/c, 
there is no better point of view than that ollered 
by a visit to the “ mamifacturicr ct proprietaire 
cle St. Oiten"" Among those whose notice on 
our last residence in Paris most pleased and 
flattered us, was this venerable and patriotic 
gentleman. He had anticipated our desire, by 
an invitation to see his remarkable Silos, his Thi¬ 
bet flocks,..and his Cashmerian paradise opened 
on the shores of the Seine. Unable, how¬ 
ever, from previous engagements, to attcjid his 
annual fete, which includes a sort of Euroj)ean 
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congress, we were more tlian^ indemnified for 
tin? privation, by J:lie delightful day we passed 
at St. Oucn en petit comite: for General Lafyiyette, 
and his family of three generations, were the 
only additions to our own and Monsieur Ter- 
naux’ family party. 

Every one has heard of St. Ouen. It is one 
of the most historical, as it is, beyond all doubt, 
one of the most beautiful, sites in France. It 
is a rich, luxuriant plain, on tlic right side of 
the Seine, a league from Paris; and was early 
selected by the royalty of France, “ pour sou 
csbattement “Here stood the house of Da- 
gobert,” was the inscription, in Gothic letters, 
on a S(juare stone, dug up in 1750, nf;ar the 
foundations of Monsieur Ternaux’ house. Here, 
too, stood the chateau, or “ manoir’’ of the 
“ Noble House;” a royal edifice of King John, 
who, in 1351, placed in it his chivalrous, mili¬ 
tary order of the knights of the Star. The 
lovely region of St. Ouen was the Malta of this 
brilliant band of five hundred of the Hite of the 


* “ For its rccrcutioii.” 
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nation; and licr^ they held their annual meet- 
ing", on the feast of “ our Li^dy of August,” in 
the grpat liall of La Noble Mahon^ which took 
its name not more from its high destination, 
than from the splendour of its architecture.* 

In 1374, this edifice was given to the grand¬ 
son of King Joiin, (then Dauphin, and after¬ 
wards Charles the Sixth,) “pour son esbattcmoit, 
as the formula ran. It became his favourite 
abode, and tlie object of much embellishment 
and expense. A letter of Louis the Eleventh 
announces his intention of holding a chapter ol 

the knights of the Star at St. Ouen ; on which 

« 

occasion, he pro[)osed bringing with him “ di¬ 
vers pj'inccs and seigneurs.” Tlic knights of 
St. Michel, however, superseded those of the 
Star in the royal favour ; and the latter were 
released from tlieir vows, and stripped of their 
collars. In 1382, the “ Noble House” was 
given by Louis to the monks of St. Denis, “ a 


Kiijo John l're»ju(;nt]y liiinself rcsitlod at St. Ouoii, aiul 
many ol his edicts aic dated from “ la JSl'oble JSIaisoii.’' 
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fin qu'ils priassmt Dieu pour conservation de 
sa pcrsomic. * , 

Louis tlio Thirteenth presented the seigjieurie 
of St. Ouen to the Count d’Evereux, who 
erected the cliateau immediately opposite to 
the pavilion, which is still called by the villa- 
liters, “ la pavilion de la Reine Blanche.' Louis 
the Fourteenth was advised by many persons 
of taste to raise a royal palace on this site; 
but after turning' his thoughts for a moment 
))oth on St. Ouen and St. Germaine's, he de¬ 
clined both,—because they commanded a view 
of St. Denis, and of tlu' spires which surmounted 
his final resting-place ; and he fixed on the 
arid deserts of Versailles. St. Ouen after- 
wai'ds fell to Monsieur de la Siegliere de Bois- 
sauce, chancellor to the Due d’Orleans, the 
brother to Louis the Fourteenth. It was in 
this chateau, and among the lovely scenes of 
St. Ouen, that the chancellor gave those bril¬ 
liant fetes, which were compared, without dis- 


* “ To llic end tliat tliey nii^ht pray to God for the pre- 
H'lvalioii of his ])or.son.” 
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paragement, to^ tlie celebrated festivities ol' 
Chantilly. The son-iir-lavyr gf this sumptuous 
domestic of the house of Orleans, the Due dc 
Gcsorc, sold. St. Ouen to Madame de Pompa¬ 
dour, and the house and gardens alike bene¬ 
fited by the extravagance and taste of the royal 
concubine. But a still further distinction 
awaited the chateau : it was here that Louis 
the Eighteenth took up his sojourn, in May 
1814, on his return to France; and St. Ouen 
was tlie first residence graced by the presema' 
of a constitutional king.* Here the senators 
presented him with their cficn'te, by which it 
was announced that Louif? Stanislas Xavier 
should, be proclaimed “ Roi des Fra?icais 
and the king rej)lied by a declaration, (liis first 
error,) styling himself “ King of France and 
Navarre.” 

Shortly afterwards the old chateau was sold 
and demolished; but only to rise from its 
ruins, like a fairy structure of royal magnifi- 


* The first, iit least, who voluntarily and without ])rovaii- 
• afion, assinned that title. 
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cciiec, :md to leave the sumptions residence of 
Madame de Poinpadour far behind. It was 
here that its present fair possessor ga\e that 
splendid entertainment, which broiio'ht back 
the, recollections of the ^ood old times of the 
de Boissanees and the Pompadours, and at 
which, when addressing' her royal and noble 
guests, the Comtesse de Cayla exclaimed with 
an eloquence that belonged to the reign of 
J.ouis the Fourteenth, “ St. Oaen, le 2 Mai, 
apjiarticnt d toule la Finance; et cc Jour Id, Je 
u cn sals Ic proprictaire ; je nen suis quc le con- 

• a- * 

cicrge. 


“ Oil lli<‘ seccmd of May, St. Ouen l>oloiia:s to all 
t'vauce; on that Jay I am not projnietor, but only tlu- 
lionselvCfjK'i.” franco is now sonjotliing more (ban an as¬ 
semblage of conUiers and })arasiles. On this occasion was 
celebrated tlie inauguration of 1 /ouis tlie Eiglitecntb’s pie- 
ture by Gerard, wliicb produced from tbe Jlagonerio of 
Monsieur Desangiers, tbe following rathei equivocal vt'rses, 

addressed to tbe nainter:— 

^ • 

“ Du roi <pii sat aimer, hoirc ct rombaltrc 
'I'on art divin aux Franyais rejouis 
A rap])ele les traits epanonis .... 
t'etoit an peintre d’Hcnri quatre 
A nous oflrir l’im:ige de T<ouis.” 
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Meanwhile, £\^nothcr chateau arose in llie 
neighbourhood, of a far different destiny. It 
was ttie elet>’aiit villa of the Prince de Rohan, 
which afterwards became the residence of 
Mons. de la Borde, valct-de-chambre of Louis 
the Sixteenth :* from whom it was purchased 
by Mons. de Necker. Here Madame Necker 
gave her litih^ senale laws," and held her 
court of beaid'-csj^rits —the Thomas, Marmon- 
tels, St. Lamberts, Suards, and Morillets—the 
Dii muwres of the French Parnassus. Here 
her husband meditated those dccrcts which 
covered him with glory; and here, he enjoyed 
the triumphs of his first e?fi'le, with all France 
lor hiij cortege. Here, their still more cele¬ 
brated daughter, at the early age of twelve, 
gave the first indications of that genius which 
was afterwards to place her at the head of 
the female literature of France, and produced 


* Monsieur de la Borde was an author of some fasliion 
in his time. FTc composed several 0})eras, an essav t>n tlie 
Usioi y of innsic. mid aboro oil, a - llcciwil dc jfn'ecs 
intdressanles pour’ servir d I’Tlistoirc des Relics dc Low's 

XllT. et XTV.” 
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lier cometly of Les Iticonvcii^ns de la vie de 
Paris;'* and hipre now resides Mons. Ter- 
naiix, whose sei^norial ri«;hts are fountled on 
the intimate union of the interests -of his coun¬ 
trymen with his own. 

We arrived at St. Ouen in the full meridian 
of a beautiful summer’s day. As we stood on 
tlie terrace, a prospect presented itself, which 
more resembled the sylvan scenery found in 
the <>reat pictures of Poussin, than any 
reality we had ever witnessed. There is a 
something’ in the grounds of St. Ouen, that 
recalls the scenery of the Val d^Arno^ in tliat 
direction wliich B6ccacio has chosen for the 
site of his “ Decameron”—the broad, blue 
bending of the river through an undulating 
valley, wheie clusters of the noblest trees, 
dark and umbrageous, arc relieved by a 
wilderness of flowering shrubs, among which 
the rose and orange trees are conspicuous. 


* “ IMamionK!!, qiii Pa vu represcutee dans \c salon dc 
OiK ii ])ar I’antcur ot sa petite soeiete, en a etc touche 
liisiju au\' Janiio.s.”— Memoires dc Grimin. 
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Beds of blossom)^ distributed tbrough the. green 
sward, are redundant with the brightest hues 
and sweetest scents. The flocks of Thibet feed 
actually in an oriental pasture. The imagery 
of the river, —a mill, a bridge, a tower, a cas¬ 
cade, and the gothic outline of the abbey of 
St. Denis, give the last touch of the pic¬ 
turesque to the wliole living, moving scene. 

Notwithstanding the interest of the chateau, 
itself so replete with recollections,—and not¬ 
withstanding (Avliat is not always easy to i-i'- 
sist) a most luxurious entertainment, we found 

it extremely difficult to quit a prospect, in 

* 

wliich every charm of pasforal landscape was 
combii^ed, with such felicity, that it was im¬ 
possible to detect how much art and Avealtli 
had done, in producing an effect, which seemed 
the wanton bounty of nature in her happiest 
mood. The most delightful circumstance in 
all this was, that whatever seemed conjured 
up to charm the senses merely, and to delight 
the imagination, was the reprodudive, useful 
source of substantial independence to thou¬ 
sands. It is among these beds of flowers that 
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llic vast silos of corn are disp^^ed, the subter¬ 
ranean galleries of modern agriculture, where 
experience has proved that grain mijiy be 
kept for years in perfect preservation. The 
])icturesque flocks of cashmerian goats (that 
seemed to have been brought merely for deco¬ 
ration) supply the material that has become 
so valuable a commodity in trade, and so 
great a desideratum at the toilet of beauty. 

While partaking of a sumptuous collation, 
the conversation naturally turned on the splen¬ 
did views which the windows commanded, and 
on the subject!^ connected with their existence. 
The flocks which were grazing before us had 
furnished the beautiful shawls which huno: on 
the backs of the chairs occupied by our fair com¬ 
panions, and which might compete with the 
turbans of the grand Signor. It would be 
difficult now to persuade a Parisian petite 
'iiiaitresse that there was a time, when French¬ 
women of fashion could exist without a cashc- 
mir, or that such an indispensable article of tin; 
toilet and sultan, was unknown even to the most 
^elegant. “ The first cashemir that appeared in 

N O I.. I I. II 
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France,” said Madame D’ Aubespine,* (for an 
educated Frenciiwomen has ^something worth 
heariipg, to say on all subjects,) “ was sent over 
by Baron do* Tott, then in the service of the 
Porte, to Madame de Tessei. When they were 
produced in her society, every body thought 
them very fine, but nobody knew udiat use to 
make (4' them. It was determined that tliey 
would make j)retty cmivrc-picds, and veils for 
the cradle : but. the fashion wore out with the 
shawls; and ladies returned to their eider down 
quilts.” 

M ons. Ternaux observed, that, “ though tlie 
(luce of the cashemerian Icroms had long been 
know'll^ in Europe, they did not become a 
vogue, until after Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt; and that even then, tlu^y took, in the 
first instance, but slowly.” The shawl was still 
a novelty in France, when Josephine, as yet 
but the wife of the first consul, knew not how 
to drape its elegant folds; and stood indebted 


* I'lu' accomplished sister of Mad. G. IjafayeUe, and 
daughter of the Comte de I’racy. 
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to tlie brusque Rapp for the grace with which 
she afh rwards wore it. “ Permetiez queje vous 
fasse r observation^’' said Rapp, as they, were 
setting oif for the opera; “ que .votre schalL 
nest jias mis avcc cette grace qui vous est habi-^ 
tuelle.'" * Josephine, laughingly, let him ar¬ 
range it in the manner of the Egyptian women. 
This impromptu toilet caused a little delay, 
and the infernal machine exploded in vain ! 
What destinies waited upon the arrangement 
ol this cashemir. A moment sooner or later, 
and the shawl might have given another course 
to events, wliK^i would have changed the whole 
face of Europe ! 

“ From this epoch,” continued Mong. Ter- 
iiaux, point de saint for the belle who 
wanted a cashemir shawl.” Every one had 
their pleasant anecdote of the immortal 
cashemir; and while still talking of the pro¬ 
duce, we arose from table, and sallied forth 
to the interesting manufactory established by 
Mons. Ternaux at St. Ouen, and called the 

^ “ Permit mo to observe, that your shawl is not put on 
will) vouv acciistouiod t>raoe.” 


I I 2 
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fabri(jlie cVccbcmfillonf because there are ex¬ 
hibited ill it specimens of hist various manufac¬ 
tures, .which are spread over all France, and sup¬ 
ply employment to the families of eleven thou¬ 
sand workmen. In passing- by the Pavilion de la 
Rei}ic PlancJ/cf what a contrastwas alforded be¬ 
tween that monument of old times, and the neat 
and commodious habitations of the manufac¬ 
turers of the ])resent! After beholding; the inge¬ 
nuity, industry”, and prosperity of this establish¬ 
ment, I found myself much more inclined to 
converse with Monsieur Ternaux, than even to 
revisit the lovely scenery which was spread 

I 

before us. The feeling he ‘inspired was simi¬ 
lar to,that experienced by Prince Henry of 
Prussia,* when having- visited the gallant and 
gifted Due de Niv^ernois, at his villa of St. 
Ouen, he was asked what he thought of the 
beauty of the site, and replied, “ 1 have not 
paid attention to it; I have seen nothing here 
but the Due de Nivernois.” 

* Urotlicr of the gvciit Frederick. This visit, was coiii- 
lueinorated in a jiooni by the duke, whicli Gi-inmi has pie- 
s(>rved. 
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the perseverance and enterprizc of Mon- 
sieur Ternaux, the French are indebted for 
the immense improvement they have m^ade in 
tiic manufacture of sliawls, to v\^hich his atten¬ 
tion was drawn by the growing rage of the 
Parisians for the products of the Indian loom. 
At the period when the Egyptian expedition 
liad brought this article into vogue, the species 
of animal which produces the raw material 
was absolutely unknown in France; and the 
first effort of Monsieur Ternaux was directed 
to smuggling from a town, some hundred 
werst(‘s beyond Moscow, a specimen of the 
wool. This was executed by one of his riders, 
who brought the precious bale, to the amount 
only of sixty pounds, concealed in a courier’s 
cushion. The first attempts at imitation were 
made with this scanty supply; and it was not 
till after the peace of Tilsit, that he was 
enabled to obtain a second quantity. 

A perfect fac-simile of the shawl itself was 
then soon effected; but the borders afforded a 
permanent obstacle, in the high price of French 
labour; this article being entirely manufac- 
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tured by needle-work. Monsieur Ternaux’ 
next attempt was, therefore, to work the bor¬ 
der by the process used in Lyons for the 
figured silks, The excessive price was, how¬ 
ever, still an obstacle to their sale; and an in¬ 
ferior article, made partly of silk, by another 
house, obtained possession of the market. 
Unsubdued by this impediment, Monsieur 
Ternaux still persevered ; and ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in proqlucing shawls, which, both lor 
the tissue itself, and the beauty of the borders, 
were not inferior to those of India. 

1 he next object with the manufacturer, was 
to obtain a sufficient supply 'of the wool ; and 
Monsieur Ternaux having remarked that the 
Russians, from whom he had purchased it, 
knew the article by the name of Persian wool, 
he directed his researches in that quarter; and 
learnt that Thomas Koulikan, in his Asiatic 
expeditions, had brought three hundred of the 
goats, which produce it, from Thibet; and 
that these animals had multipled greatly in 
Bukaria, and as far as the province of Ker¬ 
man. Having thus determined that these ani- 
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mals throve in forty-two degrees of latitude, 
and in a climate, from its elevation, much 
colder than France, and that they also resisted 
the heat of Kerman, which is in .the thirtieth 
degree of latitude, he resolved to attempt their 
naturalization in his own country. 

To ascertain the identity of the animals, and 
that their products in Thibet were precisely 
the same as those in Persia, personal inspec¬ 
tion was necessary. For this* purpose. Cap¬ 
tain Baudin, who sailed for Calcutta in 1814, 
was charged to obtain the true Thibet wool. 
An examination of this product cleared up all 
doubt; but the greater work remained of ob¬ 
taining the animals themselves. To th^s enter- 
prize many difficulties presented themselves, in 
the distance, the dangers of the journey, and 
the jealousies of foreign governments. To 
succeed, recpiired the services of a man of 
great courage and ingenuity, acquainted with 
the Oriental languages, and accustomed to pe¬ 
rilous and long journeys. It required also the 
direct intervention of the French ministry, to 
dispose the Russian government in its favour. 
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Fortunately the Due de lliclielieu, whose rela¬ 
tions with that country i^aye him immense 
facilitic\s, took up the matter witli warmtli; 
and a Mons, Amadee Jaubert, (wlio was sent 
out express,) after having been compelled to 
abandon two hundred goats in the steppes of 
the Oural, and having encountered the great¬ 
est difficulties, from the sickness of the ani¬ 
mals, 1‘roni wolves, from the barbarous hordes 
inhabiting thtv country through which he 
passed, and from hunger and thirst, suc¬ 
ceeded in embarking from the Crimea five 
hundred and sixty-eight animals,* two hundred 
and forty of the pure breed, 'and three hundi'ed 
of a mixed race; six Bukarian sheep, eight 
kids, seven young mothers and seven males. 

By the success of this well-combined and 
fortunate enterprize, a single manufacturer has 
bestowed on his country a new and profitable 
object of agricultural industry, and has en¬ 
riched its manufactures with a product, which 
will be a source of labour and profit as long 
as wealth and taste shall remain in Europe. 

But perhaps a greater benefit still was confer- 
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red on France, by the efforts.made by Mons. 
Ternaux, to irnpr/)ve the breed of sheep, and 
obtain the finer qualities of wool, from indige¬ 
nous sources. Having made his first attempts 
at imitating the Indian shawls with merino 
wool, his attention was early fixed on this pro¬ 
duct, and the animal from which it is ob¬ 
tained. The improvement of the breed of 
sheep had been a favourite object with the 
minister Colbert; and when a certain Mons. 
Ciidot, a cloth manufacturer, was nearly sinking 
under the expenses of his attempts to make fine 
cloths in opposition to the Leyden looms, he 
succeeded in saving his proteg^,, by a trick, 
which perfectly answered his intention. ^ By his 
persuasion, Louis the Fourteenth w^as induced to 
wear a coat of this manufacture; and, when on 
ii pa}’ti de chasse, to praise very much its tex¬ 
ture and colours ; the result was, that his cour¬ 
tiers (and their courtiers in turn) all made a 
point of procuring a similar dress. The cloth 
sold rapidly, and at a high price; the manu- 
toiy at Sedan was saved, and became the pa¬ 
rent ol' tiiat of Rheinis, which, for a long time, 
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remained famous for this stuif, which was after ¬ 
wards known by the name of, silerie. 

To the improvement of the French breed oi‘ 
sheep, Mons.ieeir Ternaux has contributed, by 
the importation of various approved races, from 
Spain, from England, and from Egypt; and 
he has published several pamphlets to ditl'use 
a knowledge of the points to be attended to in 
the conduct of this important branch of agri¬ 
culture. To the manufactures of Monsieur 
Ternaux, dispersed through different parts of 
France, commerce is indebted for a vast variety 
of new products ; more especially for that beau- 
tiful, light, and durable texture, now so per¬ 
fectly ipiitated in England, which is known by 
the name of merinos. He also, I believe it 
was, that invented the process for stamping 
patterns in relief, on cloth ;—for the covers of 
tables, and other ornamental purposes. 

As the popular representative of Paris in 
the Chaniber of Deputies, this gentleman’s 
name is well known to English politicians. 
He is said to possess immense wealth; and, if 
industry, ingenuity, an enlightened and com- 
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})i'olieiisive mind, and a pat][iotism that sees 

» 

the prosperity of^ his country in the comfort 
and liappiness of its people, and pursues tliat 
object with incorruptible honesty,and unwea¬ 
ried perseverance, be just titles to eminence,— 


“ Well has he won il, may he wear it long 


It was with great regret we absented our¬ 
selves from the fete to which we were invited 
on the opening of his silos. I should have 
been glad to speak of them on personal in¬ 
spection : but* the most that I can now say is, 
that they are ex.c,avations made at a certain 
depth in the earth, and guarded from the 
attcess of damp; in which it has been shown 
that corn can be preserved for years, without 
sprouting, and safe from the attacks of weevils 
and other destructive animals. Their usaae is, 
I understand, rapidly adopting in France; and 
is a source of considerable economy in the agri¬ 
culture of the country. 

Of the actual condition of the industrial 
classes in France, neither my habits nor my 
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opportunities enable me to say a ^reat deal. 
Ten years of peace and tranquillity, it is 
allowed on all bands, have extensively de¬ 
veloped the ..commercial, manufacturing', and 
agricultural resources of the country; and 
the fact ought to be decisive of a correspond¬ 
ing amelioration of the condition of the people. 
The division of landed property, produced by 
the abolition of the right of primogeniture, 
has ditlused comfort not only immediately, by 
the erection of so many petty landholdings, 
but indirectly also, by the vast develo})inent 
of industry it has occasioned u'pon estates of 
more considerable extent. •There is certainly 
much less waste, much less non-productive 
and half-productive property, than before 
the revolution; and the number of resident 
proprietors (looking personally to the ma¬ 
nagement of their estates, and farming for 
themselves) is immeasurably increased. The 
direct tendency of these changes must be to 
elevate the condition of the working classes; 
and there can be no manner of doubt con¬ 
cerning the superiority of the average comfort 
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of these classes in France, ov^* that of the cor- 
responding rank§ of England and Ireland. 
Still, however, the restricted number of elec¬ 
tors, paying twelve pounds a year of direct 
taxes, in a country where land and houses are 
heavily taxed, (a number not much exceeding 
ISO, 000,) gives a sure indication, that France is 
not what it ought, and very easily might be ; 
and where the middle classes are not sufficiently 
at their ease, the condition of the labourers de¬ 
pendent on them cannot be perfectly satisfactory. 

At the epoch of our last arrival in Paris, 

two subjects occupied a large share of public 

! 

attention—the starving condition of the silk- 
weavers of Lyons, and the distress of tlve wine¬ 
growers—who crowded the table of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies with their petitions. The 
state of the silk trade excited our curiosity 
more especially, in consequence of our having 
witnessed a procession of the Spitalfields 
weavers, a few days before our .departure 
from London for France, who were petition¬ 
ing government against the admission of 
French goods, which they believed had pa- 
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ralyzed this brancli of manufacture in our 
own country. Inquiry did not, however, 
lead us to au}^ more satisfactory explanation 
of this distr/3ss of the Lyonese, than that it 
was more or less common to every braiudi of 
manufactuiino- itulustry, and that it arose 
from the unsettled state of trade throughout 
all Europe. 

The distresses of the wine pi'rowers w'cre more 
satisfactorily aocoiinted for, by the absurd ixi- 
straints imposed upon internal circulation, ])y 
the fiscal laws, which were then particularly 
felt, in consequence of successive seasons of 
plenty.* The supply was* greater than the 
demand within the vine districts ; and none but 
the higher priced wines would bear the exjiense 
of a transport, thus impeded. 


* The ociroi, or internal cusUnn-hoiisc duty, was altolished 
•at tlic revolution. But (so rooted do abuses in govennent 
beooine, wheli once porniittcd to exist) this abominable mode 
of taxation, in spite of common sense, and the clearest evi¬ 
dence of the mischief it produces, was soon renewed, as a 
])rovision for munici})al expenses. 
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An opinion is current in France, among a cer¬ 
tain class of reasopers, that tlie avarice of large 
capitalists diminishes the rate of labour, ,by in¬ 
ducing them to enter upon hazardcxus and unre- 
muneratingenterprizes. But tlie profits of capital 
are not higher in France than in other countries ; 
and the condition of the poor would certainly not 
be ])enefited by the locking up of capital, which, 
at present, makes an insufficient return. 

The weight of taxation (ligli4: as it is, when 
( ompared with that of England) is matter of 
grievous complaint, as operating to restrict the 
industry of tile country. .Judging, however, 
from the superficurl view a traveller obtains in 
a cursory visit, there are few indications of 
want, or of difficulty in finding employment, 
Tong habits of mistaken policy have taught the 
populace of Paiis to lean upon the government 
for support, in all emergencies ; and the pro¬ 
portion of citizens who die in the hospitals of 
the capital, would lead to inference^ of a dif¬ 
fused poverty, which are not borne out, either 
by the clothing or diet of the lower orders. 
The sudden cessation of that influx of money, 
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which, under the empire, poured into Paris 
from all quarters of Europe, ipay likewise have 
disturbed the operations of the industrious; 
and latterly,, the abrupt suspension of unjjro- 
fitable building speculations in Paris, may have 
produced a similar result. Mendicity, how¬ 
ever, is not a troublesome vice in the streets, 
nor does the speclacle of sunken countenamx's 
and ragged labourers occur, as in England, to 
excite at once oompassion and alarm.* 

Over a country so widely extended as Franct‘, 
and of which the circumstances ditl'er so ex¬ 
tremely from province to province, it is difficult 


* Coinj)arisous tluis unr:ivouriil)le lo our own count r\ arc 
painful to report ; but a frequent recurrence to tbeiu ina\ 
not be without its use, while it is nccc.ssary t(j the ]nirpose'< 
oftrutli. If there be any who would take olfence at such 
confessions, as being anti-national, 1 reply, that the evil i‘^ 
not in the statements, but in their veracity; and ])a- 
triotism will be better shown in attempts lo remote 
the causes of misfortune, and to re-establish the Hritish em¬ 
pire in its former prosperous career, than in an ill-placed 
indignation at what may be falsely thought a scandalous 
c.xposure. 
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to speak ill t^eiierals. For th^ most part the 
northern provinc(^s are more flourishing than 
those of the south, and the condition oi the 
peasantry conseijuently superior. , Education, 
likewise, is more widely diflused, and the ha¬ 
bits of industry more active throughout the 
north. It may, however, safely be said of the 
whole country, that its resources are extend¬ 
ing, and that the people everywliere are rising 
in comfort and in importance; - insomuch that 
were they not disturbed in their consciences 
by the priests, or alarmed for the permanen(‘e 
of their institutions, and for the tenure of their 
pro])ertics, l>y the pretensions of the ultra-royal 
party, tliey would be contented with the govern¬ 
ment, imperfect as it is, and would not lend 
tliemselves to any schemes of abstract and theo¬ 
retical amendmenb The revolution, in relieving 
France from the burthen of tithes, and 1‘rom 
tile necessity of supporting the younger chil¬ 
dren of an overgrown aristocracy, ha^ given a 
spring to the national industry in all its depart¬ 
ments ; and it requires only time for the forma¬ 
tion of capital, to render France the first com- 
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niercial nation of the continent. It luis alreatly 
ceased to be a purely a<>Tipult\iral country; 
and, tlierefore, to be condemned to difl’usivt' 
poverty and overbearin*^ landed proprietary. 
Manufacturing' and commercial fortunes are 
daily arising, and taking tbeir jdace beside the 
aristocracies of biitli and of olHce. Their in- 
tluenc(i is j'elt in society, in tin.' elections, and 
in piddic opinion ; and hitherto, vrith a decided 
advantage to the interests of the nation, if 
the governments of Europe a('t wisely, and 
tliat of France more particularly pursues a 
liberal and enlightened policy, In the relatioir^ 
it establishes with foreign nations, this increas¬ 
ing pros])erity of twenty-eight millions of con¬ 
sumers will be a common benefit to all Fhiro])e. 
But if the old system of jealousy, exclusion, 
and rivalry be continued, it will only tend to 
alter the balance of trade, to carry industry 
and capital to new scenes of operation, and to 
provoke new wars, in which the interests of 
the people of all countries will be alike sa¬ 
crificed. 



FKTE DTETT IN 1829. 


For the last week, the stnjets have exhibited 
frequent religious processions, preparatory to 
lh(' Fete Dieu. The’se consist of younp^ females, 
dressed in white from their shoes to the 
flowing veils, thrown back from their heads, 
(or, as one of them told me, in their toilette de 
sacrement ,*) and the boys, with Mdiite ribbons 
tied in bunches round their arms, as if for a 
dancing-master’s ball. The female proces¬ 
sions are by much the more numerous. 
Every parish has its own young flock, com¬ 
posed indiscriminately of girls of all ranks. 
They walk, two by two, along the rough 

K K 2 • 
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paved streets, imd under a broilinp; sun or 
sudden shower, as the case, may be, led by 
a yoyng- priest, who conducts them to tlie 
church, turning; back occasionally, to sec 
that all is rij^ht. Many of the youni»’ ])er- 
sons thus exposefl to the i^arish eyt' of the 
sti-eet public, were, 1 was told, to walk in the 
l>rreat procession of tlic Fete Dieu—a most 
arduous nndertakino-. I saw among- them 

Mademoiselle vie B-, who is educated in all 

tlie domestic privacy of an English girl 
of fashion, and whose mother is among the 
most precise “ grandes dailies de par Ic 
monde" who frequent the Chateau. 

I observed the circumstance, with amaze¬ 
ment, to Madame de T-. She replied, 

with the usual “ Qnc voulez voiis? (What 
would you have ?) She must go to tlie 
Duche.sse de Bern’s balls.” 

I stared. “ But what have the balls in 
the Pavilion Marsan to do with religious 
processions ?” 

Madame de T- answered, “ I was re¬ 

monstrating to a friend of mine, the other 
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(lay, (who secretly laug-lis. at the cagoterie 
of the court,) .on her thus exposing her 
(laughters; and she replied as I havp now 
done to you, adding, that Mad. d’ Angou- 
leme would not allow the merry little 
duchess to ask any girls to her balls, who 
did not observe all the exterior forms ot 
religion, a la rigeur." 

“ So then,” I said, “ a billet de confession 
has become a necessary pixdiminary to a 
billet of invitation; and the road to the 
court fetes is par I'cglise Sire. ' 

“ A pen prfsf was the laughing reply. 

♦ 

Returning at it late hour from a party 
at the Baron Cuvier’s, at the Jardjn d(!s 

Plantes, we found the whole neighbour¬ 
hood of the Pont Neuf, Quai d’Orfevres, 8ic., 
occupied by artisans, working by the light 
of lamps, to erect triumphal arches, to de¬ 
corate costly reposoires, and to place images 
of the Virgin, and busts of the. king, in 

every direction. Between these preparations 
for the Fete Dieu and the society we had 

left at the Jardin des Plantes, there was 
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the interval of. many centuries. The latter 
exhibited (to use the wo.^'ds of Voltaire) 
“ rcspf'it des hommes dans le sihle le plus 
eclaire qui >fut jamais the former vras 
an attempt to revive times, when “ the prac¬ 
tices of religion (and those, too, often of 
l^agan origin) were alone observed, to the 
utter neglect of tlie morals it teaches.” 

On the following morning, at an early hour, 
tickets were bnmght us of admission to tlie co¬ 
lonnade of the Louvre, whence the royal ])roces- 
sioii of the Fete Dieu was to be seen to the 
greatest advantage. 

« 

The whole way, from th’e iron gate of the 
Tuilerips, through tlie court ol’ the Louvre to 
the ehiircli of St. Germaine iAud'errois, was 
strewed with flowers, lined on either side with 
tapestry, and flanked witli soldiers. Spectators 
of all classes were crowded behind ; and none 
but such as were provided with tickets were 
permitted.to pass. 


^ “ The intelligence of the most enlightened ago that 
has yet ajipeared.” 
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Wlien we took our places in tliat noble and un¬ 
rivalled colonnade, a scene the most splendidly 
])icturesque and rnag'nificent presented itself. It 
is necessary to know the site, to judge of its sin¬ 
gular effect. The colonnade itself, occupying the 
whole eastern /hp«dc of the Louvre, is the tri 
umph of French architecture over the genius of 
Italy; for where Bernini failed, Perault suc¬ 
ceeded.* The view from this colonnade is 
one of the finest that any capital in Europe 
can produce: to the right, the Seine, with 
towers and turrets and edifices of all epochs, 
and of all stvres of architecture, with the Po)it 


'I'his coloiinude was crocted at ihu onk'V of IjOuis tlu; 
I'omtotMilli. To liuvvy forward ihc \vork, lio, invaded e<niallv 
tlie ri”hls of pro]n-ictors and the ])rivile»es of the elmreh. 
I o obviate all obstacles, he ])ublished a decree to prevent the 
erection of huildings, without his express permission, under 
a 2 »cnalty of ten thousand hvres; and to ])roljibit workmen 
from em 2 )Ioying themselves otherwise than on his palace, 
<ipon ])ain ofimjuisonmenl.—and, fora second otlence, of the 
gallics. J1 e ordered, likewise, the Archbishop of Paris to 
suspend scv'eral religious festivals, to give more time for his 
workmen t(» ])roceed with the edilicc. 
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Neuf, and the Font des Arts, (equally illus¬ 
trative of the times they re})resent :)—()p])osite 
and separated by a vast and open space, the 
church of St., (iermaiiic TAuxerrois, one of the 
most graphic samples of Gothic architcctun', 
and one of the most speakinji; monuments of 
the power of the church in Fi’ance. Founded 
in tlie earliest and most barbarous times, and 
re-constructed in its present form durino- the 
dominion of the En«-lish, in 1423, its anticpiity 
finely accorded with the ceremonies which were 
then celebratiiio- within its walls. The statues 
of Childebert and of Ultro^oth still ;j;‘uard the 
porch, by which Charles the Tenth and tlu* 
dauphiuess had entered an hour before. Abo\e 
this jiorch, on a balcony decked with tapestry, 
were seated a number of ladies in full dress : 
an open and o-iuirded space in front was sur¬ 
rounded by the multitude. The whole had the 
appearance of some great gothic festivity of 
tilt or tou.rnament. 

At last, the service within the church finished ; 
and a movement was communicated to the people 
without, by the rushing forth of the underlings 
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of thf! court niid cliurcli, huissiers, officers of the 
^'iiard, priests, aud otlier dramatis persona:, all in 
striking- costumes. The cliurcli bell tolled, (as 
it tolled for the massacre of‘St. Bartholomew,) 
the banners of the church were raised, hymns 
and “ loud hosannahs” gradually swelled on 
the air. Confraternities and other religious 
socii'ties issued in long files from the gates, 
escorted by troops. Then came the young ca¬ 
techists, the officers of the court, bishojis, priests, 
and deacons. Then passed the dais, or canopy, 
with the host beneath,—a splendid object, and 
supported by such individuals of rank and 
offuual distinctioil as were not ashamed of ex¬ 
posing themselves to their fellow citizens in 
this act of mock-humility and real tiiiie-scrving. 
Tinmediately after the canopy, followed the 
king, accompanied by the dauphin, his son, 
and surrounded by the great officers of the 
household. The Duchesse dblngoulenie, in a 
lull couit dress, and covered with, diamonds, 
came next,—her train held up by two ladies; 
and the Duchesse de Berri succeeded, with her 
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cortege, equally .splendid in attire, hut with 
difficulty, picking her steps, in shoes but little 
calculated for the damp pavement. 

To see thiy splendid sight more closely, 1 
left the colonnade, and hurrying across the 
court of the Louvre, walked beside the king 
with only a file of soldiers between us. Ex¬ 
haustion, lassitude, and c/niui, were dej)icted on 
all the royal faces; iiiditference and ridicule 
on that of the s-pectators. Tlic actors in tliis 
religious pageant had been cff evidence since 
eight in the morning. They had been slnit u]) 
with their multitudinous attendants, and a 
crowd of sight seers, in the interior of the 
church, .amidst the sniok(' of blazing tapers 
and sulfocating incense; and they were* now 
walking under occasional showers ol’ rain and 
flashes of a hot July sun. We left them 
proceeding along the Quais, to exhibit this 
droll specimen of the march of their intellect 
to the Freiu^h of the nineteenth century ; and, 
no doubt, fancying that the show was as in¬ 
fallible a method of captivating the favoyr of 
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the nation,* as they esteem. it an acceptable 
propitiation of tl^e divine benevolence. 

The same ceremony is performed in every pa¬ 
rish of the kingdom;—with this difference, that 
inaires, prefets, and subaltern authorities and 
grandeurs are substituted for the king and court. 
All the public offices, in the line of any of these 
processions through the capital, were decorated 
with hangings; and most sumptuous rcposoirs 
were erected in various parts of the city. That 
in the hotel of the minister of finance, ne.Kt door 
to our apartments, was pecidiarly splendid ;— 
the whole arcade, of the Rue de Rivoli in front 

I uas iiHicli amused by tlie obsovvatioiis of some of the 
t ounuou ])eo 2 )le, as we ])asst'd among them during the royal 
groeession : (he toilet, of the jmneesses particularly engaged 
the attention of the young women. The Duohes.se de Berri 
was oommented on with great admiration, and tlie dia¬ 
monds of the Ducliesse d’Angoul6me were much more sub¬ 
jects of interest than the piety which thus led her to pa¬ 
rade so much worldly pomp through the streets on such an 
occasion. “ ]<'h hien oui," (said a dowager rT Les Halles, 
listening with ini])atience to a group of which .she was the 
centre,) “ o)i fait grand ya.v de tout cet cmhdrrds," mats 
Dame, r'e.st iious^ gui pagans fe frais — a!fez !'' 
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of this extensivjc edifice, being- beautifully 
draped. 

The ceremony of the Fete Dieii is a solemn 
festival in all. Catholic countries; and if such 
pageants can avail any thing in awakening the 
religion of the heart, there is not a word to be 
said against them But as a state engine for 
winning back the French people to ultra 
loyalty, and for rendering them satisfied with 
despotic government, it is worse than useless. 
Setting on one side the national coolness to¬ 
wards all religious pageants, and the tendency 
even of the pious towards church' reform,—the 
personal appearance of the king in the train ol‘ 
a priest^jood at once despised and I'eared, can 
have no other consetpience than to involvt- 
him personally in these dislikes. Splendid as 
the procession really was, and much as the 
populace in all countries love a holiday and a 
show, the attendance was far from nndtitudi- 
nous ; and the few men that were mingled 
with the female and infantine spectators, 
seemed ashamed of their position; while not 
the slightest symptom of enthusiasm, either 
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I'or tlie ceremony itself or for the royal per¬ 
formers, was betrayed by voice or gesture. If 
there be any wisdom in the court, they will 
take the hint, and lay better-founded claims to 
popularity, by conferring on the nation the 
more substantial benefits of g'ood government, 
and security for the rights which the charter 
of Louis the Eighteenth, as now administered, 
has not confirmed. 



1 UK ()SAGES OF PARIS 


The sort of fame wliich Cxcneral Lafayctt(‘ en¬ 
joys is, 1 believe, unparalleled in the annals of 
liumaii virtue. It flourislies in tlie very centre 
of European civilization ; it resounds amidst 
the thui)ders of the Niagara, and has an ecJio 
aloii<x the shores of the Ohio. A few days 
back, I went to the Rue D’Anjou to sit with 
tlie General, while he sat for his picture to an 
eminent British artist of the Roman school.^ 


* At the desire and expense of a Ingh-minded and 
s]>iriti‘d Englishwoman, Mrs. TrafTord Southwell, of Nor¬ 
wich. I was eonnnissioned to make tin; retjuest, which was 
instantly acceded to, though at some personal inconveniencf- 
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It was extremely apropos to.a ludicrous anec¬ 
dote 1 was relatinj’', relative to a recent 
fashionable exhibition, the Osaoc Chiefs, that 
Monsieur de Lafayette’s valet de, chambre en¬ 
tered tlie room, as the bearer of a prayer on 
tilt! behalf of these poor sava^'es, that he 
would liberate them from a distressin*:^ difficulty 
into whieli they had fallen. Their Parisian 
landlord had seized their Indian wardrobe for 
rent, which they were unalilc ‘to pay. It ap¬ 
peared that they were otherwise in a most 
embarrassing' condition. They had come to 
“ Jjafayette's 'country," (as they themselves ex- 
jiressed it.) under' the singular delusion, that 
tliey were travelling for their own amusement, 
and not for the entertainment of the idle and 
curious European juiblic,' and they imagin(!d 
that tlie number of visitors which they attracted 
was an liomage paid to their consequence and 
character. 

to one wliost; time belongs to mankind. IMr. D*avis’s success 
bus been eom])le(e. His admirable painting of General 
Trdiiyette is now in the possession of the liberal lady at 
whose order he came to Paris to paint it. 
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If report is to be credited, their cicorom did 
not undeceive them until the, rival attractions 
of “ The Roi/dl Whale” and tlie total diininn- 
tioii of tlieir funds, induced an explanation 
which discovered to them the full extent of 
their hcl])less sitaation, and of their iuabilit}^ 
to sidjsist where they were, or to return to the 
sublime region, which the laudable c\iriosity to 
visit a country tliat had produced such men 
as Lafayette, had induced them to abandon. 

It is unnecessary to add, that their conlideiK'c' 
in the prompt sympathy of the object of tiu'ir 
veneration, was well placed, and their appli¬ 
cation perfectly successful. ' 



OUR LAST NIGHT AT PARIS. 


“ Adieu ! plaisant pays do Franco, 

Adieu, France, adieu incs Lea’ux jours. 
La nef qui desjoint nos amours 
N’aura de moi quo la moitie: 

Une parti tc reslo, die est tiennc, 

.Fe la fie a ton amitie. 

Pour que de J’autre il te souvienno.” 


Thus sung Mary Stuart, as she quitted the 
land of her election for the land of her birth — 
as she left the capital of European civilization 
for a rude region, peopled with ruder men; 
and quitted a society refined by the works and 
converse of Montaigne, L’Hopital, Pu Bellay, 
Marot, and Ronsard, for the children of feu¬ 
dality, gloomed by sectarian sourness, and 
barbarized by factious dissension. 
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If ever llieie was a moment in which, be¬ 
yond all others, France is to, be visited witli 
pleasure, and cpiitted with regret, it is now 
when every tldng- eons]>ires to evince that she 
has discovered the great secret of all human 
science, its object and its end—the' s(‘cret of 
good government, in the interest, and ibr tlu' 
hap])iiiess, of tJie greatest number. To attain 
to tills glorious knowledge', and to its ])rae'- 
tical application, she has laboureel long anel 
sutfereel much; anel her eHbrts, like hea- suf¬ 
ferings, have been without parallel or example. 
She has purchased her dearly \^but not too 
dearly) acepiired wisdom, with her treasures 
anel her blood, and by the; temporary susjx n- 
sion of her fair and anedent fame for humanity. 
She has endureel ignominy, and suffered 
calumny; she has sustained an universal per¬ 
secution, and resisted an universal opposi¬ 
tion. The world has risen in arms against 
her; anel nations habitually hostile to each 
other, have allied for her destruction. Force 
without—division anel treachery within ; preju¬ 
dices consecrateei by time, and interests for- 
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tified by prescription, lia\ie been arrayed in 

« • 

hostility to her efforts, and in opposition 
to lier progress. But she has triumphed 
over all! Slie has triumphed over feudal 
and fiscal barbarity, ignorance, and cruelty. 
She has laid privilege in the dust, and 
called forth rights from its ruins. She 
has proved that this beautiful world was 
not made for one, but for all; not for Caesar, 
but for man : and that humah laws, like those 
of the Divinity, should acknowledge no in- 
etpiality of persons. She has shown that the 
opinions and institutions of dark ages, when 
society was in it’ helpless infancy, are wholly 
inapplicable to times when civilizatioM is in its 
prime find manhood. She has demonstrated that 
the dogma of the superiority of the past over the 
present, is false and unnatural; that it implies 
a progression in evil which must long ago 
have arrived at the last term of anarchy and 
destruction.* 

* “ Si oc'la etait vrai los honimcs sevaiont a prrscnl phvs 
']ue tics ours.”— Monteaq'ideu, Vensecs Direrses. 


1. ! 
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ITavinp;' acquired- .+his knowledge, she is pre¬ 
pared to apply the glorious discovery to a 
practical- coiiseipient^e; and to maintain and 
defend her liberties by the unvanquisliable arm 
of national unity : for, upon the great and 
vital principles of government, France has but 
one interest, one feeling, and one will. Tlie 
force of tlirce millions of bayonets stunned, 
but could not paralyze her; the frauds ol’ 
courtiers and j(>suitical churchmen can neither 
idind nor deceive her, I'pon tlu' jietty in¬ 
trigues and underground-activity of the ultra- 
montain and ultra-royal faction, she looks with 
the calmness of contempt. ConsVaous of strength, 
she awaits the moment for self-assertion, in jier- 
fect security. But should the enemies of their 
species count too confidently on the patience 
and the forbearance, whose sources they do not 
understand; should their vanity and arrogance 
betray them into overt acts of direct and dan¬ 
gerous violence against the charter of the na¬ 
tional rights;—then so surely will again be 
re-opened the great abyss of the revolution; 
and the Bourbons be once more expelled from 
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a land they know not ho.vf to g-overn. This 
(‘onsequence already exists in its antecedents ; 
to ])redict it, is not prophecy, bnt observation. 

in the great struggle which‘will then ensue 
between right and wrong, between French il¬ 
lumination and the allied despotism of Europe, 
it should be found feasible physically to ex¬ 
terminate the population, and to blot out 
France from the map of nations, it will still 
first be proved morally impossible to corrupt 
or to enslave her, and to drag back her sons 
into the darkness of bigotry, and the helpless- 
ness of mental })rostration. 


r-! Ms. 
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“ \ (»u.s ra\ez Aoulii, Ciforge Dandiii, vousl’iULZ voiilii.” ■ 

Molicrc. 

5 . 

AiK/ust 10 , 1830 . 

The foregow^ark Iiad been some time for¬ 
warded to tlid* London publishers, and was ra- 
])idly printing for immediate publication, when 
the news of the revolution of France reached us, 
a short distance from Dublin. We returned to 
town in*the certainty of receiving letters from 
Paris, which would throw a further light upon 
the details collected by the public press; and 
we were not disappointed. 

In the work, however, which had gone to 
press, there was no time to change a line; no 
opportunity to interpolate a word. But un 
expected as was the immediate advent ol‘ tlic 
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iiTcat ex})lo.sioi), it was gratifyto discove r 
that no sncli change was .necessaiy* Had 
time allow(‘(l, tlierc was mncli indeed to adel, 
[)nt then' was notliing to alter. 

Tlic revolntion of ISdO is a justification of 
the o})inions, and a corollary on the I’acts, 
disclosed in the preceding volumes; as it is an 
authority and a sanction for the s])irit and the 
sentiments whicli my former work on “ Fraiua;” 
advanced in ISlC. This is no jilace to en¬ 
large upon the force and nature, of private 
feelings, nor to indulge in the most pardonable 
spc.'cies of egotism, an expression of individual 
sympathy with the triumph of the great cause 
of nations and of humanity. If the friends 
of freedom all over the world rejoice in the 
event, on the alistract principle of rig^it, even 
when personally unacquainted with the great 
people who have effected it, well may they, 
wlio, almost naturalized in France liy a com¬ 
munity of feelings and opinions, arc unitiHl 
in bonds of long intimacy and friendship with 
some of tlie brightest, and tlie greatest, of her 
children ; and wlio liave lived to liehold in tlie 
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founder of tlie National Guard of 1789, the 

» 

General Commarulant of that sublime army in 
1830 :—for the,word “ sublime” is not here mis- 
placed. Moral sublimity can no further 
tlian in the combination of the highest reason 
with the most arderit passion. 

In the interval, however, what struggles, 
what trials, wlnit calumnies, what suft’erings, 
what a triumph of folly and crime, what 
oppression of wisdom and of vi'^tue ! But the 
past is passed ; or, if ever again to be quoted, 
it must be as a warning foi’ the futui'e, as a 
ground of happiness for the present, as an 
excuse for a revofdtion without vengeance, and 
a victory without a crime. 

When 1 finished the last note for the fore¬ 
going work, in 1829, France was at rest, at 
peace with herself, and with the world; re¬ 
signed to the obvious progress of (‘vents, bear¬ 
ing with the jjresent, and fidl of hope for the 
future. The ministry was not popular, but 
it was not obnoxious. It was not level with 
the “ hauteur des circoustauces,'''' but it was 
far above that of the Vill(?le administration. 
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vviioin It was ;i ft'vohitioii to have displacial.' 
TIk'. lc8uit i'actioii. abliorrod, as the agents ol 
national retrogradation, had Ixecn snj^presst'd 
by the I’oreeot’public opinion. National pros¬ 
perity was oncc‘ more in j)rooress ; and the vir¬ 
tues of the splendid youth ol’ France were the 
anchor of reliance for the future. The wisdom 
of ex])erience watched over the sober interests 
of the nation, Liberty kept her vigds with an 
nnw'earic'.d spirit, and Hope rc])osed in tin; ine¬ 
vitable nature of things, and the uncontrollable 
march of events. 

Such was France in the sunimer of 1(S20, 
under the administration of'Martignac and hiv 
colleagues; when, by an act of royal volition, 
(or rather of royal insanity,) the Prince Ihdignac 
was brought into power. As a man insignili- 
cant, he was hated as a sign : the very name 
was cabalistic. Loaded w ith associations the 
most abhorred in France; it recalled corrn})ti(»n 
in manners, despotism in politics, the favonr- 


- 'I'lllS \vu^ liif (ipiiiiou i(> 11'- In (itiR'i.il I<■' 

tiu' (l.iy liilorc we Icit I’.ii'i'- 
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itism of tlio ail de ba’uf, and tlie conspiracy ol' 

<• 

till' internal inaclwnc. It roused the prejudice'^ 
connected witl^ a long’-continned emigration, 
and a loreign dependence, with .all tliat was 
I’alse, feeble, and anti-national in bye-g'one 
generations. 

The signal of counter-revolntion thus given, 
the nation turned out to oppose it. The guard 
of resistanc(.‘ was simultaneously mounted ; 
and the press, the free press, to'dh tlie initiative, 
and formed the videttes of the great force of 
pvddic oj)inion. •The moi al strength of France 
was under arms; and well and wisely was the 
nation on the a*l^rt to rc'pel the threatened 
attack in its infancy, and to avert, if it was yet 
possible, the evils which impended. Cold¬ 
blooded and malignant observers, botli in 
b ranee and in England, accused the French 
peojilc of an “ ignorant impatience, ” in op¬ 
posing the royal pleasure respecting this nomi¬ 
nation of a ministry, before an overt act of cri- 
minality had authorized their rejection of the 
men. But if the future conduct of l^olignac 
mid his colleagues was undeclared, their ante¬ 
cedents were notorious ; the past was a ch'ar 
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indication of the future: was the nation, tluni, 
to repose in indolent security, till the moment 
for resistance should be passed, find its liberties 
for (‘ver annihilated, because the meditated 
blow was not yt't struck, and the conspiracy, 
already combined, was not ripe I’or execution ? 
Events have justified the vig’ilance of the na¬ 
tion, and have jiroved the wisdom, no less than 
the virtue ol‘ its re])resentatives, in jirotestin^' 
af>ainst the traiUn’s. 

ddie ordonnances of the 2Gth of July werc'^ 
the watchword lor batth*; avd in thiee ilays 
the f>:reatest revolution that wa;^ evtu- eifected 
was beifun and ended. For'fhe revolution of 
1830 is ended in spirit and in fact; and no- 

I 

thing; now remains to be done, but the mere 
matters of form. The brief unity of its epic 
action was unstained by one crime, unble¬ 
mished by one fault. All that was great, all 
that was good, all that was sublime in liumanity, 
came forth in deeds, that leave the poetry of 
virtue far behind, and the fictions of genius 
far below what history will now record. Rome 
produced no such men, Sparta no such boys, 
as the citizens of Paris, and the pupils of her 
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scientific schools. The stoical heroism of anti- 

* 

» 

qnity, and the sturdy resistance of the modern 
revolutionary times of England and America, 
have been more than ecpialled, myrc than sur¬ 
passed, by the self-devotion, the valour, the 
unity of pur])Ose and of feeling, of the lux.urious 
inhabitants of the most polished, refined, and 
luxurious cajiital of the world. It is not thus 
that slaves regain their liberty ; it is thus that 
freemen protect it. It was the .subjects of the 
king of the pare aa.v cerfi that supplied the 
reign of tc'rror wUh its actors and its chiefs; 
it is the subjecls of the Charte who have 
effected the revoldtion of 1830!* 

“ Tlioso who ^;i\c the revolulioii its saiinuinarv cha¬ 
racter were no miraculous jcro^'iiv, no spontaneous ])roduet 
of the new order of tilings ; but the honiehrcd children of 
des])otism, who, hke the “ yellinj^ monsters” of IMilton’s 
Sin, turned ayainsi theii mother; and 

‘ 1 fowl’d and gnaw’d her bowels, thidv repast.’ 

Familiar with sights of blood, to which the public execu¬ 
tions had inured them, their own wild deeds were governed 
by their horrible' ex])erieuee. Svmpathy long deadened, 
and sensibihiv long blunted, by the very lurtiu'e of their 
institutions, thev had none noW' left to exercise, or to he- 
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To those wlip stand aloof, and look upon 
this g-rand spectacle in the ser.urity of distance, 
it may he snpjiosed that an, universal con¬ 
spiracy and, organization m\ist have preceded 
the rising oi masse; and they are right in 
]mint of fact, though wrong as to their <*on- 
ception of its means and character. That, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word, there 
was no conspiracy, is evinced by the absence 
of any chiefs to direct the revolt of the people, 
and of any contemporaneous movements in 
the provinces—by the unforeseen nature ol’ 


stow on tlioso who had thus degraded tlieni. It was these 
long pasiilve and ihorouglily debased subjects of abused au¬ 
thority, v.lio creeping from their dens sliadowed by tbe 
Basfile, followed the train of their tiger leaders ; who, glutted 
with blood, yet thirsting for carnage, taught the dreadful 
lesson, that those only who are educated in liberty are ca¬ 
pable of forw'ai'ding her cause; who evinced that many 
revolutions must occur, and many systems of government 
arise and lall, ere the stain of vassalage can be eflaiaal, ere 
the mark of the chain can be worn from the neck of the 
captive, and tbe freeman forget that he had once been a 
slave.”— Fmnr(\ v<d. i. ]). 91, 4to. edit. 1!S17. 
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tlie first (’aiisos of 1 lie risi]ii>', :i]i(l hytlie iinjive- 
pared and miarinc'd (condition, and the mixc'd 
cliaraet(‘r of tlH^insnrii’ciits : bnt there was a con- 
spiraey of coniinon interests, and of national unity 
—the eonspirae.y of minds all educated upon 
the same prinei])le of equality before the law, 
and actuated by the one ^'reat lever, know- 
led<>:e ’---knowledge, undisturbed liy [)ri('st- 
craft, by teacliers ]>aid to misdirect tlie youth 
fill intidleet, and to hurry it fi'oni tlu' pursuit 
of tliat trutli which is tlie sol<‘ basis of happi¬ 
ness. It was not at the Port Royal, nor at 
St. Acheul, nor at tlii^ monastic seminaries of 
Rome or Austria, lhat the present <>encration 
have imbibed their love of liberty. ,lt was 
in the ^reat national schools of a free jieople, 
jiaid by the people, open to the ]>eople, 
founded by the jieojilc, and presided over by 
tin* most enlig'hteni'd laymen, and the greatest 
scientific geniuses of the age. The knowhalge 
thus disseminated had long been /rnitful in 
practical results. The true basis of liberty 
was fully understood to be self-reliance; and 
it was universally known, that, to Ix' free, a 
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iintion niitst merit I’reedom. An niieontrell;il)le 
patriotism, an in(‘orru])1ihl(v lioiu'sty, and <a 
total a])nei:ation'of sell’, in the ojvat eaiise, 
<>’overned ad classes; and as lon<^' back as 
Avben we ^vere vet in Fi-aiaa*, a society iindei- 
the name ol’ ‘ Aide loi et Dicii i'a/dcrd," 
in lull activity, to oruanize tlie election^, to 
(leleat ministi'riai inthienci', to jirojiayati' infor¬ 
mation, and to eo]-n's])ond with tlie libiaal 
party, in all the province's of the kingdom. 
The sentiments of every individual ol' an\ 
mark uere thus known ; the nmm'rical sti’eniith 
ol jiartics in the electoral colh'yi's was rt'ckeined ; 
contingent evi'iits foreseen;’ their pi'obabilitic's 
ealcidated; and the reepusite o]>[)osition pre'- 
determined and jirejiared. A systc'in of pas¬ 
sive rt'sistance to illegal ordonnanei's was 
agreed to, by common (consent, of which tlu' 
Association of l^retaonc; was the fruit. All 
premature overt acts of im|)utient indigna¬ 
tion were, jirevented. The inherent sti'i'iiyth 
of the public will, when onci' dc'cidi'dly ex- 
]:)ressed, w^as lelt and acknowhalyed; and, 
in one word, the entire nation wits ready 
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lor tlio mcetino- of tlic' upw Cliam])cr, to 

• • 

tlieir conduct accordini^ to the emer¬ 
gencies tJiis tx'casioii should })rcseiit, ,aiid to 
abide llie issue of royal prudeiuV’, <^)r miiiis- 
1('rial (h'speration. 

In L!:lauciuii- over the journal* which fur- 
nislied tliese volumes, I was struck by the 
lii^htiH^s'^—in some instances by the frivolity-— 
of its records. Still it was a faithful transcript 
of tlu' tone of society, and o'f the state of 
thiuys as they existt'd. Tin; j)ubli(; mind 
n as made up on the i 2 ,reat (pu'stiou of ])olitics; 

* I’arlicularly my iioti' on tin- t’oto Dion. AVliul a c-ontruM 
)n‘l\v('oii llu' scorn' 1 liavt' tlioro Ivansoiiboil, :m<l illo^siii” 
<'\lraot from tlio Jnur>tal dis J)cbats oftlio l.llli instant ! 

“ ()}ipc)siti' tin; liOn\ro and tlio cljmoli of St. (ii'iinain 
1 Anxorroi'^, tlioro is an unooou])io(l spaoo, siirrouncU'd In a 
vvoodon liurrioado. in a oornor of tins sjiaco. and on tho 
sido noarost to tlio Seine, wore to-dav Iniriod the remains of 
the heroic citizens who fell in the actions of tho 28(h and 
29th. AVdiat a war! what a history! whi*t a jieoplo ' 
Already there is erected in this jtlaco of sepulture a wooden 
eioss, hearing for its solo (iinoroal iusorijition, 

‘ 'To tho men of l''ranco, who died for her hl)erl\ 
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and it weH amuse itself with discussions 

on less im])ortunt subjects; bat when the toc¬ 
sin of ^‘onstitutional resistance* sounded, where 
then were the di.stinc.tions of classicist and 
romanticist — of liberal and constitutional 
royalist — of the disciples of De Tracy and 
of Bronssais, the followers of Cousin and of 
Kant—of the readers of the* Globe and the* 
Nationel, of the Dehats and the* C())istitu- 
tioiiJieU All these shades and di.ssonance's of 
opinion disapjieared like the vapours of a 
vernal sky, and every t-olour and tint 
blend('d in the it'rcat rainbow of liberty, which 
extemhid ovei* the horizon of thou;:;ht in a 
single spectrum of light and glory. 

The jn •ess of England has given so faithful 
and so prompt an eelto to the liberated and 
long-insulted journals of France, that to enter 
upon the details which have accompanied 
the downfall fif Charles the Tenth would be 
supertiuoes, if not presuming; and in the 
rapid summing up here attempted, of the 
“ grande semaine," I offer no more than a few 
minutes <‘ommunieated by privatt* h'lters 
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IVoin actor.s in tlio sceiic, and aLithentipated 
• • 
by tlu‘ j)iil)lic pvess. 

U the designs of the weak and wicked men 
who conij)o,sed the ministry of PolN^nac were well 
iindei’stood in France, the means by which 
they Avt'i'e to be carried into effect were soiiu'- 
w’hat less evident; for tlie calculations of 
folly, beiiii*: founded on no fixed basis, and 
o-overned by no fixed rule, are in tlieir 
esscuice iuscnirable. The ..lirection which 
these men had taken, led, it is true, to no prac¬ 
ticable issue. le dissolution of the Chamber 
threw tln'in into the arms of the electors; 

I he electors transmitted them to the new 
deputies; and if these, in they' turn, 
rejected them also, on what could they 
retreat ? Resignation, or an illegal act ol‘ 
authority, (a coup d'etat,) were the only 
alti'rnatives that presenteil themselves. With 
this course so plainly before them, the mi¬ 
nistry had hitherto jmrsued thisir career, 
blindly, and without hesitation; but few 
persons imagined that they possessed tln^ 
desperate courage to unsettle all that the 
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r(‘storatioii Imd urdiiied for tlie royal family, 
hy ovortuniiiio; tlie. laws. T«ho p,’eiieral o})i- 
iiion was, tliat tliey would Ijrowdeat and 
threaten, till - the Chambers shoidd ai>'ain 
pi’onounce ae-aiost tlu'in, aiul then I’eluctantly 
irive way to new men, a shad(' less violent 
tlian themselves. It wonld not havt' been 
the first time that tlie court had adopted 
such tactics; and experience was in favour 
of the correctnes's of the Ix'lief. 

U]) to the 24th of .Inly, this Avas tlu' state 
of opinion; but the public AVere prepared Ibi' 
the Avorst, and, in the event of a second dis¬ 
solution of the Chambers, were d(4('rmined 
to refuse payment of taxes that could no 
long-er be legally exacted; and thus to force 
th(' administration into the impossibility of con- 
tinnin‘2: its functions. 

On th(' 24th, reports of a sinister nature 
were li'laneed at in the ultra papers, and circu¬ 
lated in tlie .salons and codi'c-houses: a coup 
d'etat was announced; but tin; most ex])eri- 
enced (not calculating on the obstinate volition 
Avhich may accompany the most egregious in- 
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ctKciciiy}, us well as the ii,6st (aiinpreheiisive 
L!,eiiiiis) ret’usc'd* to credit the assertion ; aiid 
every mind w?ls intent on the; corning,’ rstrnggle 
on the arena of’ the Chambers, against the 
agt'iits of despotism and treason. 

On the 2()th, (Monday,) tliis delusion was 
dissj])ated lyy the jrromidgation of the ordon- 
nances, which (Ci’oinwell-like) (h'stroyed the 
representation, which silenced the jrress, and 
annihilated the; charter. The first ]nd)lic 
('motions were, incredulity and amazA'incnt; 
tin; nc'xt, indignation ; but emotions niei’ely 
passive, Avere of short duration. The press— 
(^and it is with a deep feeling of pridi' and 
satisfaction 1 record the fact)—the pr(;ss took 
the initiative in I'c'sistance. A protest, signed 
by the editors of the principal liberal journals,* 


A (f’lilK'i'Jitivc assi'inlily, iV|n’osentiii,^ llir (■li-cl<n's ot 
Paris, iii(H in tlio oflicc ol’llji- Id diaw iij) this dn- 

ruiiu'iit : it (vas altciidi'd hy the editors ol'that paper, the 
(Uohe, the Conner /''/vnn/rt/.s-, the Jonniol dc I'ounncrrc, Ic 
I'n/is, !(• Journal dc Paris, tlie 'Prihune, aiict the i'i(faro. la 
tlie protest whieh tia'V' siiiaed, they eiilled on th(;peo]de to 
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vviis spe(3(lily j)ut' :iito circiilatioii, iiiiiiouncinu 
(lieir determination to yield obddience only to a 
snperioi force ; and the armed entry of the mili¬ 
tary into the y)rintin<ji;-hoiises, and tlie destruc¬ 
tion of tlie machinery and types, were the first 
acts of ministerial despotism.'The process ^avc 
a visible imd tangible imao:e to the words of the 
ordonnance, wiiich lendered them intelligible 
to the most ignorant of the populace. A silent, 
sinudtaiieons spirit ol’ rt'sistance was awakened 
in all hearts, and imitcal the whole ])oy)ulation 
in one common dct(‘rmination, even belore per¬ 
sonal communication had given it utterance. 
Friends sought their iViends, ac([uaintance 
sought their acquaintance, and strangers con- 
gregat('d with strangers, as if long linked in 
amic’able intercourse, d'here w'as nothing to 
communicate, there was much to resolve : and 
foci of union were established through the 
capital with a telegraphic s})eed, that is best 
imaged by die sudden kindling of the mountain 
fires of antiquated rites. 


n voll a wliicli liad tliiowii ott ovt'ii tljr 

'lioa oi <1 li'i;al iiulii 1(1 their ohfda iiic. 
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Oii^tlie morning; ol’the the nol)lc pro- 

t(\st of the jofirnalists was published, with its 
signatures, rti tlie (Jlohc and NuiiotinL, and dis¬ 
tributed gratis to the people. * Otlier journals 
followed the exam})le, and contributed to the 
universal exaltation. Towards mid-day, the 
piinting’-offiees were invaded by an army ol 
gendarmerie; and the violence and illegality 
of the ]>i‘oceeding' communicated its shock to 
the immense multitude assembled. At this 
first breach into the great citadel of the char¬ 
ter, the cries of “ Vive la charie! “ Vive la 

liberieP"’ at first faint and few, gradually swelled 
into deepening shouts. Workmen, tradcs])eo- 
})le, the pupils of the hyeee, boys, and children, 
congregated and scourt'd the streets. The 
shops closed. Arts, science, commerce, trade, 
w(‘re all suspended. The Chang'e shut its 


^ “’f'h(' unuciMil feeling ol I’uvis, on the eMiiiiiig of tlic 
2()(li, WHS, lljitl restisanee was far distant. The lihevals, 
(numy of w*lioin T saw that day,) talked of organizing, and 
preparing, and ('iideavonring to stimidalo a general refusal (o 
]>ay 1ax<‘', after the 1st of.lanuarv.” - Vrhalt- Liiicr. 
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doors, tlio National .Bank refused to discount; 
and tliousands of citizens, de})rived of ('ni])loy- 
incnt, with want staring; them in the face, were 
let loose to swell the great tide of discontent. 
Troo})s of armt'd police, and detachments of 
military, pursued the bands’ of congi’egated 
citizens, as yet imarmed, and incapable of 
r(;sistance. The voice, the terribh' voice of 
j)roscription, had gone, forth from the autho¬ 
rities, and recalled the worst times of the reign 
of t<.‘rror. Towards night, it was ascertained 
that many of the magistrates and most popu¬ 
lar represenlatives of tlie ])eople were noted 
on its black lists. A discharge of musketry, in 
th(^ neighbourhood of the Palais Royal (^lln* 
heart and centre of tlie capital) announced tlie 
alternative offered by the government—sul)- 
mission or extermination. The peo])le flew to 
arms. Wherever implements of destruction 
coidd Ik? found, the}?^ were seized. The con¬ 
tents of the armourers’ .shops, the cabinets of 
militiiry (airiosities were invaded; the warlike 
implements of chivalry were taken from the 
shnulacrcs of kings and the effigies of hero<‘s— 
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the jewelled sjx'ar of Fraijeis tlie First, tlie 

• • 

rust^^ sabre of 4feiiry the Fourth. The very 

theatres were •ransacked ; and when these re- 

‘ # 

s('rvoirs wer(‘ ('xhausted, pikes, forks, iin- 
{)le]nents of husbandry and of domestic use, 
sticks, stones, the branch of a tree, the bar of a 
window, supplied the deliciency. Hearts so 
free, and liands so darino-, were promptly and 
easily armed. Enga^’cnnents multiplied : the 
pt'oph', were not always victc^i'ions; but they 
Averi“ always indomitable. They rallied under 

the fire of a regolar military ; here, they threw 

•• 

up a barricaade (the old practice of the Fa- 
risians)—and there, tlu'.y repelled the enemy 
by showers of stones. So much bravery, so 
much determination disarmed their paid o])- 
ponents, more than theij' strength. A dc- 
tachnuait of the line (the brave Fifth) refused 
to lire on the ]>eople; and these militaiy citi¬ 
zens bc'came a })art of the insurrection. 

On the night of the 27th, non£ .slept, save 
those who, sh'pt for ever ; and on the following 
morning the pcoph* were' again jjrepared for 
battle. Tlicy wanted guns, they wanted ammu¬ 
nition, they wanted even leadei s; but thev wanted 
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not resolution. The tri-coloured Hug, tlie 
flag which had waved over the ruins ol the 
llastilc, and liad floated triuirpliant 1}^ over 
almost every capital of Euro}ic, was hoisted.* 
It surely must have been a sight too fine, too 
alleeting, to behold whole families of citizens 
(peaceabh“ and laborious but two days before) 
issuing in the mild light of early <lay from 
homes, to whieli they might never iigain 
return—of all ages and of all conditions—some 
lonely, or accompanied scantily by friends and 
brothers, others in little groups,—uniting in 
confidence, jiroceeding side by side with cheer¬ 
fulness,—the women following with their hearts 
and eyes the objects of their aflections, anxious 
and agitated : but uttering no word, no ges¬ 
ture calculated to check the glorious impul¬ 
sion. If, perchance, a mother turned from the 
threshold to weep for sons, with whom she 
had jiarted, perhaps for ever, she hid her 
tears, till it was no longer dangerous to her 
country to expose them. While all thus pre- 


'J’lu! livst tri-c'oloiii'i'd fUig is siiicl to li.ivc boon nn pro vised 
oi tlic •'hirt ami lialnliun nmol a doad ^oldui. 
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pared for tlie conflict, an. universal siUaice 
attested their •concentrated purpose : not a 
vaunt, not a. (ay of insult. faces of tin* 

men were i>rave and sorrowful ; but they 
beeame animated in the presence of the 
bayonets, and \mder the fire of the military. 

By nine o’clock, the National (fuard aj)- 
peared in considerable force, congregated by 
individual devotion, and without command : 
tlu'Y marched at the head • of the arlizans 
of Paris against the Hotel de Ville, which was 
in tin* })ossessioif of the gens d'armes. In this 
attack the people triumphed, and speedily be¬ 
came masters of the j)lace; but in their turn 
they were attacked by a reinforcem(;^it of tlu' 
Swiss and Garde Royale. Immovable before 
this supt'i’ior fore.e, the insurgents wer(^ slaugh¬ 
tered on their post, and the soldiers regained 
possession of the Hotel, only by marching over 
the bodies of their opponents. A third attack 
was then commenced by the pcop.le, directed, 
in this instance, by the young men of the Poly¬ 
technic school ; and tin; Hotel de Ville, al’tei- 
immense slaughter, remaimal definitively in 
the power of the populae<'. * 
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Diirini*' tliose oDSfts, tlie i;’rcat. l)oll of Notr<‘ 
Dame tollod iniccasiiioly flic of alarm; 

a sound terribly appalling’ at sucb a moment. 
The students of law and of pliysic, more emu¬ 
lous of feats of couraij^'e, tlian of stations ol' 
< ()mmand, Ibllowed in tlie t.rain oi‘ the ])upils 
of the Polytei'lmie schools, and assistt'd in 
tafinL;' jiossession ol llie ina^^a/.ine of Ivry, and 
ol the il/zMCc d' Ar tiller It of 8t. Thomas Aipnnas. 
It was til us, in the midst of pojiular revolt, 
that these youn^- sons of science and novi<‘es in 
war, established military ordi-r, and bron’;;ht 
into practical activity the lessons of theoretical 
tactics. 

Mi^antjme, the barracks of the Hue St. Denis 
were burned ; and a furious eni>'a^;ement took 
place in the Rue St. Martin and St. Denis, (in 
some places the narrowest, and in all the most 
pojmlous of Paris.) Here the first barricades 
were erected ; here the people—thinned by 
discharges ,of grape—maintained the most 
obstinate resistance;. Sometimes tiring from 
behind wooden fences hastily thrown ii|), sonu'- 
times from the higlu'st windows of the houses, 
or from tin- to})s of the gates <»f St. Denis and 
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St. Martin, tliey kept the military at bay, ex- 
their strength, and din],ii|pshed their 
nnml)ers. Sh«>yers ofstonc's, tiles, and rubbish, 
\v(“i'e })oiired upon the heads of the soldiers 
from the roofs; the beautiful trees of the Bou¬ 
levards vvei'e levelled by the axe to obstruci 
their })assa^'e; and earria^-es, eaits, und even 
household furniture, were a})])lied to eompl(;t(“ 
ihe l)ai‘riers. 

When daylight eIos(‘d on this civil slaui 2 ,hter, 
thus basely excited by the stroke of a des])ot’s 
pen, the slee])le.*;s vio-ilaiua; of th(“ brave and 
excited citizens displayed itself in all its saga¬ 
cious intelligence! l^avements torn up, posts 
dung dovrn, tuns and hogsheads roll/id IVom 
the cidlars, every article capable of forming 
obstruction, were piled into firm walls, at every 
fifty yards, to op})ose the j)rogress of the troops 
and artilh'iy. An ardour so unquenchable, an 

I 

intciligence so acute, a determination so fixed, 
wore out tin' patience, and baffled the courage' 
even of the most experienced officers. Many, 
touched with admiration or moved by ])ity, 
are said to have abandoned the horrible task 
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assigned tliem, and to have left those' })OSts whieli 
it was no longer hononrable la defend. Still, 
even till the approach of midnight, the ronring 
of cannon, and the shar})er reports of innsketiy, 
were heard, in ditl’erent epiarters of the city, 
while the awfnl tocsin, more.awfid as it pt'eled 
in darkness, tolh'd on,—the reveU of the 
drooping', and iIk' hope' of the' ardent,—tdl 
morning again broke — the morning oi‘ tlu^ 
third day's fight.'^ 

With the Hrst dawning of liglit, tin' coinl)a1 
of the 29th began, by a remote' anel scattci e-el 
firing, which graelnally bee*ame lone] anel ge‘- 
neral. But the troo]vs of the line soon ceaseel 
to fire. ,The Garde Royale, harasseel anel elis- 
pirited, fell bae*k e)n the Louvre, on the Tni* 
leries, on the lower extremity of the Boeilevnrds. 
New troops hael been ordered to marcli on 
Paris, by Marmont, who hael previously de¬ 
clared the town in a state eef blockaeh'. 
But the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
communes of Passy, Chaillot, and Bou¬ 
logne, had alreaely risen, to im])ede the' 
passage' ot“ the military ; anel the regiments 
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retired in disorder upon St., Cloud, where tlie 
kiui? liad ^one«on the issuing’ of the ordon- 
nances, to away the interval, whicli 

slioidd decide between tlic murder or tlie sub¬ 
jugation of Ids ])eople,-—in the ph'asim's of the 
chase ! 

The Louvre, wliere the Swiss were en¬ 
trenched, was taken; iheTuileries surrendered 
in two hours afterwards; the ])eople, evi'ry 
wliere victorious, drove tlie la.'?t soldier beyond 
the barriers ; and the tri-coloured tlai>’ tloated 
once inori' in triulnjih on Notre Dame and the 
"ihiilcries. An army, orsxanized by a. senti¬ 
ment, and armccf 'at hazard, had fou£i;ht, un- 
^eneralled, for three days, without ititermis- 
sion, under every sacritice and every privation, 
apiinst the bravest, the best disciplined, and 
best paid troops of Eurojie,—and had (;on- 
ipiered them; winning; liberty for their coun¬ 
try, and placing on unperishable record the 
superiority of civil over military forcp, wlien the 
people are united, and are determined to be free ! 

And where were they, who did not fight ? 
where were the women of Paris?—where 
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])atriot women onij^lil to he under sneli qlo- 
rious, hut lieart-rendinp: circnnwtanccs,—l)y the 
conch the wounded and the tlyinpr. They 
were receivii'iii' brothers, liushands, children, 
friends, and stran^’crs, ^vitli ecjual humanity, 
if not with t'([uai interest. Their courts and 
aj^artments were tilled with ihc' sutf('rin!>', or 
they were themselves liurryino- to tin* hos])ita)s 
to distribute comforts and attentions to their 
chamj)ions. An universid elevation of senti¬ 
ment })r('vailed. d'he jnasoneis were not 
treated as domestic enemies, ])ut as unfortu¬ 
nate friends. No outraij^e, no violence', no 
plunder, not one instance of sordid pillage, 
(hvil war, the corrupter of otlu'r times and 
countries, hei'c purified and ('mu)hled all who 
plune-ed into it. 

Three g’lorious days of struggle,* the most glo- 

* The followin'^ lottf'r from an extremely clever and sen¬ 
sible female friend presents a lively portrait of these three 
days, and I give it entire ;— 

Paris, .3 Aoitf, 18.30. 

Quels e\enemens, Madame, se sont ])asses dejniis 8 jours ! 
j’ etais loin d’ esperer un si grand et si prompt resultal de 
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rious t[iat France had ever t^een, terminated the 
(.'ontest betwech despotism and eonstitntional 


taut d’inconoe\ ablfs fulics. Nous :i\oiis vu pondaiit Irois 
jours dcs oinru’rs, dt‘s jounes y<‘ns do tons raiios, dos on- 
finis ])rc'S(|\u; san- avuios, loiigtoiups sans oliol's, do])1ovor uno 
dnorgio an dola do foiiK^ iddo, uno liabifi’ld d’ attaijuo ot 
do d< feiiso a la sauvago ol Ton ])oiH dii(> d’inslinot ; or on 
inonio toinps uno gondrosit/' uno nioddration adiuirablos 
T^is uno iiumjuo do i'orocitd, ludnio do luiilalitd; ])oint do 
vol, ])oint, do ddsovdros d’auoun geuio a]>rds (ant d'lieuros 
do i-omlrat prosnuo continu, par uno olialour do 28 ddgrds. 
On oon<;oit (jidun daiigov ooniniun pour uiu' oaiiso jnslo 
dlevo los anus, puvifio los sontnnons ; inais lo ddgrd arupiol 
oet oflct a dtd jrvodiut ost iniinaginablo. Si 1’ avonir nous 
a])])orto los nialliours toupmrs inc\itablos dans los grandos 
ooiiiiiiotions poliliquos, nous aurons du nioins, le souvonii 
do (jiiobpios jours vivciuont glorioux ])oiir noiro ])ays. 
Ric'ii id a. souilld oiiooro ootto rdvolulion, <pio Ton ])oul ju.s- 
toincnt iioiuim'r Idgalo ; nous aious a ddploror dos jicrtos 
biou sonsiblos, inais }>oint do oriinos. Mainlonains, nous on 
soiuinos a la partie la plus diflioilo : dos passions d’ uno ospdoo 
])eut-d(ro inoiiis noble vont so niontror, il faut iairo dos 
vd'ux ]iour quo 1’ amour olo 1’ ordro et do la ])alrio conlicnno, 
])our (piolqiH* toinps, au nioins, los discordances d’ ojiinions, 
los lasso odder a 1’intoret present. Jia voix publiquo on 
Anglotevro ost telle cju’on pouvait I’esperor d’un poujilo 
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rij^lits—tliree clays'of oarnao:o and confusion, in 
wiiici] oi’dc)’ was annihilat(Ri, and tin* coun- 

< vixi imiit i'u:ii ilo la liln’rti’; ])(mr(juoi ii’ cMicz vous 

|>a> ici ’ ()iu‘) Itcaii vjtcclacli' aous anvauait, dllirt los ])!'('- 

midis installs <lc cclla irvoliitioii do dol’diisr. Noils lai 
tnoiis \u Ic (k'l nit'i' a' !'•, la piise dii lamvi'c ol dos'ruili-ru's. 
Id 2!) ( ntn 1 di 2 ia nu's: il \ a\ail alors. dJS Ik-uh'S (jiid 
'■ diitdiidioiis de duel's poiiiis, des liisilladcs. dos d,oiijis 
dd daiimi, lies (lis sonis <i'adieiix sildiaas, le tocsin (pii 
s' \ im'itiii, |d lid sais jionvijiioi. La niiit,'jm'sijnd aiissi clairc* 
(jiid 1(' |oni, jidinidttail de continiidr Ids attaijiu's )iis(|u' a lui- 
nml : on ks vdconiiudiH.ait a d liduves dii matin. Ldinoinont 
)(' ])lus calnid ([lid nous a\ons on, a eld cidm on il’uiid dds 
Idtidtids t'ldvdds (k' la nitiison, nous avdns vu Id dernu'V coni- 
l)!it, iM 1(‘ Tdi'a]>dan li'icoloie iiottant stir IdsTinldi'ids. lantcn- 
di'd des Fi'aiu;ais s<' liiei diilVd eux, et lestci dans 1’atteiite 
des dvdiidiudiis, dsl uiid sidialion si triidlk', ([Ud |d no ci'ois 
)ias (jii’il soil ]K>ssikld troiaei iiiid jiareilld. 1 1 ’ai^itatioii 
qn’dlld noils a caused a]icind a se calindv ! L'ordie piiblic ipii 
s’ dsl I'ctiddi si vile, on plutdt ipii ira pas ('-ic tronkle pour 
ids iioncomkaltans, (pnisijne 1’ fm ponvait on lontd suretd oir- 

H’lid “moos” here alluded to, uerc ihiee females, a 
I'ldowed lady and liei two daughters, bv the eldest of whom 
this grajihic Idttf'V was written to nie. 



iry witiioLiC ;i j^overument»• Auolhcr day sue-, 

* ♦ • ‘ 

<H!(?(led,—tlu' Iiiih* of sutferiii^' and 

ciilci (l.-^is liN (iidioits t)ii roil lie M' lialtail [ia>, soii.s l.i 
laotccUon do la ^ardc iiatioiialc uii])io\ im'o, vi A lia\riN dr- 
baiTicadc- aiissi iin])iw\ 1S(H■^, coiisttuilfs dr aO en oO ])as ,) 
U's omricrs iciidus a Icuin Iravaux liabilucls ; lo (•.diiic o\- 
(raoiduiairc a|nbi? do ‘-i vi(llont('^ oxcilatioii.H, loul ccl.i ikmi.s 
doiiiio do la satislaolioii: inaia on ^ora loiij^loiiips av.mi do 
poiooii soniir do la joio. A ooiubioii do lualliours piolialdo^ 
n .noiis-uou> ))as do!ia]>j)o oo]>oiulanl, ^vaoo a la \otlu do 
|)aiiM'os ^oiis iiiouumis (jiii ii’olitioiidroiil jaiian'-. (|n’iiiio 
^louo oolloituo. o( t|iii out oxjiosd ou saonlio loin vio ]iom 
(111 ''Oiitiiiioiit. *si ooiiiplotoiiioiil doMiildrosso. 11s iik'-iiIo- 
laioiil bioii cjiio losmolio.s iiidiislriols, l(;^ ovaiids jiliil.iii- 
liO])os dai^iiassoiit s'ooonjx'V ollioaooiiiom do loins intoiols, 
oubliaiit oil loui favdii, s’ii lo laiil, liaus a\anlarcs pio- 
jiros. Ditos-oii quel(|iio clioso, iMadaiiio, ]o \oiis |t]ir daio- 
io.s oliainlros ijiio ions alloz, sans doiito, a|oulor a lofio 
oiuiayo. liO inoino ospiit (|ui unis a diolo lo obapilio dos 
bazars do bionl'aisaiioo, vniis iiisjiini.i oo ()u’il laiit diro 
aiix cbols do inuiiulactiivos, a ooiix ijno lo iimiiiijinlo oiiiioliit 
anx ddpons do I’existoiioo do taut d’aiitios. Disjiosoz 
do iiuii jMiin voiis oinoyor dos imirnanx on taiils doril acmis 
aiiroz bosom on oc inonionl. .I’ai lon)oiirs l ospoir do \on> 
liadiiirr, ot j’attond'^ do vos noiuolios a\oo nnpatioiico. Ji 
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exhaustion,—and-, all again was peac('. 
Anus of destruction were laid' down, instru¬ 
ments of labour were resumed ; - offices were 
opened, tlie great machine of state worked 


t'oulais vou^ citi'i <{u^■ll|lu‘^ traits ilt; iiotve vevolulion, iiiais 
r nil r :in!ri‘, ft ]i plii^ rfiijar(|Uiiblf fst Ifiir 

litf. 1/a clussf vul”ain lUfiU apjx’lff (/(iiiinis a rlf \iia- 
iiiful, su])(;rl>f ; tons ta .s j^aru/iis coDibattaifiit foiiinif dfs 
lieros; uii jiclil carton dc 14 ans a gardt*, ])fiidaiit 24 
lieui'fs ]c flialfaii drs I'uilftics a la ti tf df 160 <iuv]icrs, 
qni lid obeissaiont fart bicii. Nous I’avoiis vd so jiroiucuaut 
gravemfiit a son posto ; nous avoiis vu aussi, lo soir du 2!), 
dfs lioiiniifs dfgufiiillfs, luurs do jm-u lie, la bayoufUf fit 
luaiii, a dfiui-i\rfs, s’ajijuocbfr di' nous, (4 nous adrosso', 
noil dfs bra^’adfs, ui dos iiiqirc'fations, mais dcs boiis mots, 
jioinf grossiors, point jxditiijufs, ft (juc 1 on n'ainait gufio 
attfudus df cfs \isagfs vrainiont do tonto laidfiir, ft dans 
uu tfl nionifiit. 11s ctaii'iit bicn aisfs do niontifi Ifuis 
sangs-lroids ft buir bol osprit aux danifs qui los rogardaiont 
}>assfr, non sans nn fond df frayfui. Jf Aoulaisvons doinuu' 
shnplemcnl df nos nouvellfs, niais il in’ a fto inqiossiblf do 
parlor d’ autro clioso quo do co (jni ocfiipo tontos nos t.ifullfs, 
Pardonnoz nion bavardago, annoz-nous ct rccc\ cz nos and- 
ties ct nos respects. 


Vl>l!lJ.NM. S- 



oil, and a provisional ”ov(;rnmerit was'esta- 

• * 

hlisKed for the,general security, composed ol 

men, wlio united all siiflra^es, and reconciled 

» 

all predilections. Every member^ of it had 
[iroved himself worthy of the admiration and 
respect of the country, by talent, knowleds^e, 
honesty, or intrejiidity. The Duke of Or¬ 
leans, called hy the assembled de])nties to the 
lieutenant-oeneralship of the kingdom, had 
fought in the re])ublican ainnies of France 
under the tri-coloured flag:; tttid though a 
Bourbon, lu^ was of known and avowed attach¬ 
ment to popular rig'hts. And who was the 
commandant-in-chief chosi'n by acclamation f 
How th(‘ naiiK' of Lafayette stands forth upon 
ri'cord — “ the best and <pvat(‘st citizen that the. 
world (^ver saw ; whose e.xjierieiice is profound, 
whose zeal is indefatigable, and w'hose love of 
the })eople is as touching as it is sincere ! ' What 
names follow ! each re|)res(mting some pecu¬ 
liar quality useful to mankind, (lerard, the 
loyal iuid the brave; Dupont de I’Fure, the 
synonyjne for incorrupliI)le probity ; Di,- Bigny, 
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the hero of Navari.ii; and others, the learned and 
the eloquent— tlieir teachers or their friends,-^ -all 
devoted to the rights of the people ! Sucli are 
the guarantees wliich the nation had chosen in 
the moment of necessity, and on whom tliey relied 
for a government, which (by whatever name it 
should be designated, and whatever its ex¬ 
ternal form,; will i)e worthy of the great nation 
for whose service it will be organized, and 
adapted to the wants and illumination of the 
nineteenth century, the l)est epoch recorded in 
the history of tiint'. 

It cannot, and it ought not to be con¬ 
cealed, that the contest of the'three days was 
not the most trying epoch of French constancy 
and forbearance. It is in the moment of vic¬ 
tory, that the destinies of France run the 
greatest risk. The principles of the mass of 
the people are republican; but their habits ur(^ 
not so: and the choice of a government is 
surrounded with difficulties and with conflicting 

evils, that recpiirc all the good sense and mo- 

♦ 

deration of a highly civilized people to avert. 



The enemies of liberty arc numerous^ and 
alrQadJ' on the alert to foment into open hostility 

any shades of disagreement which may, and must 

• • 

subsist among the various classes or liberals. 
Already the Jesuit party wear the largest tri-co¬ 
loured cockades, and, with an inconceivable im¬ 
pudence, are the most exaggerated in their praise 
of democracy. But the election of the Duke of 
Orleans to a constitutional throne, while it 
will reconcile the European, powers, or sooth 
their self-love, will eventually circumscribe at 
home the artai^ of angry passion. A bitter 
experience of the inefficiency of mere forms of 
government to ensure liberty, will fortunately 
tend to avert fanaticism; and assuredly the 
better classes of Parisian society are more in¬ 
tent on securing the substance, than on disputing 
about the externals and emblems of a free go¬ 
vernment. Without a landed aristocracy, a king- 
must be but the first citizen of the state,—a 
crowned president: and despotism being wholly 
out of the question, France, however named, 
will remain essentially a republic in its 
institutions and its spirit. But the greatest 
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security for the re-establishment o.f peace lies 
in the virtues which the late combat has' cajled 
into evidence : the good sense, the promptitude, 

I * 

the instirict of order, the quick apprehension, 
and above ail, the self-denial of all classes, pre¬ 
sent a very different aspect of society, from that 
which preceded the reign of terror. 

Among tlie many sources of delight and 
congratulation which this wonderful event has 
opened, the reception wdiich it has met in 
England is not the least gratifying. The press 
of England has nobly done its^duty ; and it is 
consoling to reflect that amidst our domestic 
political dissensions, no slavish voice has been 

heard to raise a cry in favour of despotism. 

< 

The great principle of the revolution of 1G88 
has thus received a second and a solemn sanc¬ 
tion ; and that principle is as availing against 
the tyranny of an oligarchy, as against the des¬ 
potism of a monarch. The shout of encou¬ 
ragement and triumph wliicli has echoed through 
our island at the victory of the French people, 
is a signal and an augury of coming reform at 
home. The old and tottering edifice of abuse 



vibrates to il;,s centre at the sound; and lil^e the 
waljs df Jericho, at the seventh blast of the 
Jewish trumpets, it will topple down before 
the reiterated expression of opinion, So gene- 
rous, so enlightened, and so free. “ Let us 
hope,” says General Lafayette, in a letter, which 
is not an hour in my possession, “ that this 
revolution without a stain, may efl’ect the liberty 
of Europe.”^ 


This letter is an historical {locumeiit, and should not 
remain a priVcye deposit. I give it to the public, without 
waiting for the permission of its illustrious writer, as being 
well worth all that precedes it. 

To Sir Charles and Ladtj Morgan — Dublin. 

Paris, 21 Aon I, 1830. 

Au milieu du tourbillon ou je vis, mes ehers amis, je 
vous demande la permission de dieter ma repoiisc a vos deux 
bonnes lettres, en reconnaissant I’envoi de dix livres ster¬ 
ling. Nous avons fait unc belle et rapide revolution. 
Toute la gloire cn est au peuple de Paris; e’est a dire a la 
portion la moins aisee de ce peu])le, aux eleves des ecoles 
de droit et de ntedicine, &c. melcs a la population et 
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paiticuliereinent a Tadmirablc ecole polytcchniqiie, dont 
I’uDifoniie etoit parloul un signal de confiancc. I t' peuplc 
s’ost niontrd aussi grand par sa genei’os'ite apres la victoire, 
(ju’il a ele terrible ct habile dans les cond. ats. .le vois avee 
plaisir (pio vou.-. ?'p])roiivcz la resolution prise jiar nous 
autres rcpublicains, de concourir a I’ercction d’un trone 
popidairc, en rainalganiant a dcs institutions republicaincs. 
liC clioix du p)'iiiee ot de la I’aniille cst excellent. 

Vous nu; deniandez des nouvelles personelles de votre 
\icux ami. J’etais a !a Grange'^ a dejeuner le mardi 
lursque nous avous re(;u le Moniteur et les orduunanees • 
liuil heures apres j’etais a Paris. On s’est battu le mardi 
soir, la journee du mercredi, et du jmidi. lie jeudi matin. 
I’hotel de Vdlle, pris et repris, etait devenu mon quartiei 
general ; et le drajieau trieolore, que j’y avails jilante, il y a 
ipiarante un an.s y llottait de jiouvcau. Ta: Vendredi on m 
battait encore dans les I'aubourgs ; mais la plus grande jiartie 
de I’armee , Royale eouvrait, St. Cloud. Pa oour a tail 
uam; de resistance a llambouillet. Lille avoit encore dix 
mille liommes dcs meilleures troiqies reglees. .J’ai tail 
marcher vingt mille citoyens, ce ([ui a detenuine le mouvt.'- 
ment de retraite. La famille royale a ensuite triuerse la 
France sous I’eseort de nos commissaires a eebarpe tricolore. 
File a partout (vouve la silence, sans la moindre iusulte. 1 .a 


'J’be seat of General liafayette, between thirty and fort\ 
miles from Paris. 



t'li (liudf'NulioiKilc, doiit (in :v xoillii qu^ 
)x‘ vcsjasse* ]m>\ isoiri'iiK'iit Ic coniiiiawdiuil. <‘i» clitd'. 

'.route la laiiiille o*t esf eii bonne sante ; el, voiis (lit niilie 
aiintie.s. Kous s'tmuiK'S prolbinK'nient lun(:lii'‘s d^ s lenioii;- 
nae('s d’a])]m)bation et di* synipalliie^ cpie n«us'’^nt et(‘ doniies 
par le peupb; de la (ivande Itrelaj^ne et de I’lrelande. 11 

fanl espei'er qne eette revolution, sans laebe, aineneva la 

« 

libeit(} de rFam>])c. 

Recexez, incs chcrs amis, tons ines reinerenneiis et. ami¬ 
ties. 

h.M’AVF'r'J’F. 


I must send vou our new national son^, byl'asiniii la 
\ lyne, althonyli mniyled with oilier Kindnesses to me ; luit 
I bare not tiim^lo eiqrv it. 

• ''•translation. 

iiivnig as I am, in a vortex o!' allairs, I bi'y your penms- 

Mon, niv dear I’riends, to dictate my an.swer to yom Kind 

« 

letti'i's, with an acknowledgment ol'tbe rectajit of ten ]»ound>, 
ineloseil. We have made a noble and rajud revolution. 
'The gloi'v belongs to the peojile ol Paris; that is, to llie 
portion tbe least allluent of its pojmlation; to tbe jaipds ol 
tbe schools of medicine and of law', ^c., mingled with tbe 
jiopulace, and more particularly, with tbe ])U})i1s ol tbe ad- 

m 

mirable J’olyleclinie Sebool, vxbose unilorm was e\er\where 
tbe signal of*conlidence. 

Tbe people ^liewed tlieiUM'ne.'' a^ eusU, b\ tbeir ueiieio 



i'()srs('i{i i*T. 


s.i(y alter tlie vietoVN’, as lli(*v wu'e (eiiil)le i^iul ('\])ert iii llie 
li(nir of nanhat. ' 

I olisorve, with jdeasiire, that you apjnwc of tlie resolu¬ 
tion wliieh we icpuhlieans have tahen, of eoneiirrintf in the 
erection of a p(f|)u)ur throne, hy anialyainatino it with reptil)- 
lican institutions. 'I'he choice made of tlie ]>riiice and 
fainilv are excellent. 

Von ash (or some personal news of your old friend. I 
v\a.s at Jja (iiane.e at hicahfast on the Tiiesdac , when I le- 
ceived the AhmUtm aiid ordinances. Mielit lioiiis aftt'i- 
waids, I was at Paris. I'hc liyhtine began on the 'J'liesday 
evening, and was eonttlnie d through ^Vedne.sday and 'J’hnis- 
day. On 'rhnrsdav morning, the ITotcd de Villi', after 
having h(‘( n taken and iv-taken, became 7ny head ijuarters; 
and the tri-coloured (la”, which I had jdaiMed there (ortv- 

one years ago, again lloated from its roo(. On l-’riday 

« 

there was still some skirmishing in the fauhonigs; hut the 
oreater part of the royal army had retieated to co\ei' St 
Cloud. 'J’he Court made a show of resistance at Kaudionil- 
let : it had still ten thousand of the best discijihncd troop,s ; 
hut J ordered twenty thousand ci'izens to march against 
them, which iletermined a letreat. 'J’he royal famih lia\e 
since traversed iM'anee under the protection o( oiir commis¬ 
sioners w'ith the tri-ioloured scarl. A profound silence, nn- 
disiiirhed hy a single insult, reigned whereiiT they jia^.sed. 
France is now' oigam/.ing itself into a national ^iiaid, ol 
whiih it is desiicd that J should remain provlsionalh tin 
lOinniandei -m-i hiel. 
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All my,family are in good licall’ji* and express towards 
yon tTthousand fi-iendly sentiments. We are all deeply sen¬ 
sible of the testimonies of a 2 ) 2 >robation and sym 2 )aj^iy which 
have been olTered us by the peoj^le of GreaJ. li^tain and Ire¬ 
land. Be it hoped that this revolution, without a stain, 
tnay efleet the liberty of Eurojjo. 

Ace('j)t, my dear friends, the cxjwession of my thanks and 
friendshii). 

(Signed) T^AFAYiyri’E. 

[The following antograj)!! is in English :] 

1 must send you our new national song, by Gasimir la 
Vigne, although mingled with other kindnesses to me ; but 
1 have not timcjLo coj^y it. 


VOI.. II 




POSTSCRIPT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


“ Les revolutions qui arrivent dans les grands 6tat3 ne sont point 
un efi’et du hazard, ni du caj)nce dos peuples.”—Sui.i.v. 


The characteristic of modern civilization is rapidity. The 
uuicliine of society, disengaged from the clumsy incimi- 
hraiices with which ignorance and error had long clogged its 
wheels, and pandy^ed its springs, is acting with an accele¬ 
rated velocity, that bears down all before it. Events arc su¬ 
perseded, ere they are observed; and changes, under the 
bugbear name of revolutions, are almost too evanescent for 
the recording page of the Gazette, or the mystic cipher of 
the short-hand reporter. The slow-footed diplomacy of 
times that are no more, is left far behind in the unequal 
race; and philosophy itself, dazzled by the meteor-flight of 
the pageant, doubts whether it urges its course along the 
rail-tract of improvement, or is hurrying, pathless and un¬ 
guided, into the abyss of destruction. ^ 

A few fleeting months have scarcely elapsed since the 
memorable week wdiich gave liberty to France, and taught 
the people of all nations (be it for good or for evil) the secret 
of their own strength : yet within this petty spiice of time, 

o -2 
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how vast and various hiujo been the political oonse/pionccs ! 

"Phe Holy Alliance, that masterpiece of ^^hort-sighted policy, 

has fallenrio pieces and crumbled beneafh its own weight. 

Its elaborate ttn,angcments calculated on “ ames’* and 
\ 

“ demi antes” but without consideration of that all-im¬ 
portant and master-soul, the spirit which animates society, 
have been ovei thrown; and the Babel (which it had 
erected to “ «'ndure for over,”) like the scientific toy of 
Prince Rupert, destroyed by a scratch, has Itecome a 
heap of sand. Belgium independent, Switzerland and 
Italy revolutionized, ‘Poland in revolt, Germany agitated 
and indignant, and the oligarchy of Rngland driven by 
opinion to self-reform, are the precocious first-fruits of this 
greatest of all modern revolutions : but the changes which it 
is still destined to efiect, may not improbably embrace the 
entire European family, and extend over every established 
institution,, from the cross on St. Peter’s to the crescent on 
St. Sophia. 

The heroic courage and prom])t success of the Parisians 
in the three days’ fight, were not more admirable and astound¬ 
ing, than the spontiineotis re-knitting of the unchained ele¬ 
ments of revolt into a new order, and the unanimous concur¬ 
rence of every will in the great work of conservation. The 
constitutional government arose amidst the chaos of conten¬ 
tion, like the Monte Nuovo of Naples from the volcanic 

I 

eruption of a single night; but it arose disengaged from its 
fiery ingredients, witli its soil fitted for th() immediate u.sc of 
man, and ready to receive the olive of peace and the vine of 



plunly. JNcver'had the world heliel^ aii enthusiasm so el^., 
li^htiiied, never had it witnessed a’ patriotism so sclf-deny- 
iiif^ ! It seemed as if humanity had forgotten its inherent 
egoism, and thrown* Off the innate infinnity of/ts nature. 
But philosophy had long learned, from hitter oJ^perience, that 
this can never he; and philanthropy, ere the first thrill of 
delight at the glorious* spectacle had subsided, acknowledged 
with sadness, that the vision must inevitably be transient, as 
it was brilliant. 

The wannest friends of the revolution could not conceal 
from themselves that the hour of trial for France was not 
confmed to the crisis of resistaircc, nor to the intoxication 
of victory. They could not but feel certain, that the 
nobly fmiatic devotion of all classes to the public cause, 
must eventually subside ; and that the moment could not 
long be delayed, whaij the great passions, as they cooled to 
the level temperature of ordinary events, would leave “ am¬ 
ple room and verge enough,^’ for all that is little and inglo¬ 
rious in the human heart; when seif love w'ould once more 
creep forth, and glean, for its own jteculiar harvest, the fruits 
for which a nation had toiled and suffered ; and when intrigue 
and venality, ministering to vanity and ambition, would mar 
the work of regeneration, and would endanger that liberty 
w'hich open force had in vain assailed. To this moment, the 
true friends of freedom looked forward with4ftpj)rehcnsion, if 
not with dismay ; while the allies of despotism anticipated 
its arrival, as the signal for their renewed activity, and the 
jweeursor of their exi)ctted triumph. 
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The universal agreement of all France, 'in expelling the 
restored dynasty and in overthrowing a^govemment imposed 
by victorious enemies, and alike foreign to the feelings and 
unsuited to the wants of the people, was'by no means extend- 
ed to the fonrra and details of those constitutions, by which 
it was to be succeeded. All classes, indeed, (save a small 
fraction, as insignificant for its numbers, as contemptible for 
its resources,) desired substantial and plenary freedom ; but 
many shades of diflerence subsisted concerning the means 
by which this end could be best sought, and most securely at¬ 
tained. The splendid^jinoderation, and unequalled self-denial 
of Lafayette, who in the moment of exigency consented to 
forego the realization of the long dream of his political ex¬ 
istence, in order to purchase leisure fdr the consolidation of 

f 

liberty, had for the instant silenced the voice of faction ; 
and under the sanction of his justly' influential example, 
Philip was elected King of the French, almost by acclama¬ 
tion : but the discussion of the various items which were to 
constitute that undefined entity “ a monarchy with rej)abli- 
can institutions,"* afforded an ample field for the combats of 


• The precise definition of republican institutions must vary with 
each individual. In general, it may be taken ns meaning, the total 
abolition of all aristocratic privilege, the complete equality of all 
men, before the lifw, and tlie strict confinement of the royal power, 
to the agency of a really responsible ministry. More particularly it 
may be defined, a Chamber of Deputies, founded on the broadest 
elective basis,—no hereditary peerage,—an armed national guard,-— 
and municipal, departmental, and parochial functionaries elected by 
the people. 



prejudice, of passion, of raJievolence, and of vague theorel 
cal ijieculation. 

The principles of the great majority of the active and in¬ 
telligent classes of •Prance are purely republicar/ but their 
habits, the progressive results of fourteen ce;Sturies, are not 
in accordance with their ideas. The same national tempera¬ 
ment, whose jealous irritability is so intolerant of aristocratic 
and hereditary rank, begets an intense desire for personal dis¬ 
tinctions, and a leaning towards such institutions, as open a 
wide career of place and decoration to successful talent. The 
Splendors and the fascinations of Napoleon’s military court 
are not, perhaps, yet quite forgotten; and the great body of the 
Parisians have been too much accustomed to derive pleasure, 
and to imagine proSt. from the expenses of an imposing 
executive. The more timid portion of society also look back 
wilji a just horror t<k tbe atrocities of the reign of terror, and 
to the calamities of the “ occupation and they prefer a 
constitutional monarchy to a republic, as a surft.’ guarantee 
alike against domestic anarchy, and foreign aggi-ession. 

The example of America, on the other hand, and the 
notion that monarchy, under all its forms, is a worn-(;ut 
institution, influence a portion of the most enliglitened, 
ardent, and enterprising, more especially among the youth¬ 
ful part of the community ; who believe their countrymen 
to be sufficiently advanced in moral and j>«lftical wisdom, for 
self-governuT^nt, without the risk of mob-tyranny. If the 
number of these politicians, relatively to the mass, be small, 
which may be doubted, they are by their energy, their en- 
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Jerpnse, and their conqentraiioii, at once pcwerful and con¬ 
fident. 

Of tlie Carlists it is scarcely necessary to speak. In the 
speculatioi^3 of the English journals th<3y»iigure largely ;* hut 
in number anH in influence they are so utterly inconsider¬ 
able, that however troublesome to a nascent government they 
may prove, they enter almost for nothing in the great pro¬ 
blem of the nation’s destinies. In the provinces of the 
south, indeed, religious bigotry still successfully labom-s to 
keep alive a remnant of the royalist party, which forms 
the pivot of the intrigues of Holyrood House. Through 
this instrmnentality, commotions may be got up from 
time to time, to be immediately suppressed by the national 
guard; and parties of Chouan plunderers may be sent 
forth to alann the timid at home, to flatter the hopes of 
the exiled family, and to serve as a.) foundation for their 
speculations upon the absolute cabinets of the continent. 
But for an^ effective piuposc, the Carlists are utterly null. 
The Bourbon name is (tetested, even in those parts where 
the ultra-royalists most abound: and there is not a single 
large town, without a competent number of defender of the 
ncwly-establishcd order. In the cajntal, it fares still worse 
with the cause of legitimacy. There, the Cai-lists have no 
direct field for exertion, and their whole action is confined 

* It is iti England, chiefly, that the strength of this party is to ho 
Bought; where despotism finds an echo in the hearts of thehorougli- 
mongers; and where the Bourbons’ throne is regarded by the Tories, 
as the work of their own hands. 



loan unnatural* union with'the Nagoleonists, to stimulate 
the r^j)ul)iicaiis to attempt the overthrow of whatever exists ; 
in the hope of profiting by anarchy, and of availing them¬ 
selves of any chance*that may turn up in their fav/ur, amidst 
a general confusion. * 

Of the Napoleonists the number is, perhaps, not much 
gi’eater than tliat of the Carlists; but they have the support 
of some of the surviving generals of Napoleon ; and there is 
nothing anti-national in tlieir views. In the event of war, 
Jind of a conse({uent overthrow of the existing government, 
this party, by its energy and concei^ration, might be equal 
to attempt a couf de main; but its essential weakness is 
the want of a member of the Napoleon dynasty to jdace at 
its head ; for it can hardly be imagined that the nation, or 
even the party itself, would accejit of Napoleon the Second 
for*a King, brouglnfciip, as he has been, under the direction 
of Austria, and incapacitated for the duties of the kingly 
office by all his enviromge. Whether any of flic Imperial 
generals speculate upon tins partj*, and ho])e, in the event 
of war, to avail themselves of its agency for stejiping into 
the vacant throne, time will discover; the supposition is 
far from improbable. 

The overthrow of the ex-dynasty was so sudden and 
unexpected, that not the slightest preparation had been 
made for the change; every thing was t«*he created impro- 
viso, and a»govommcnt to be constituted on the instant, 
under pain of anarchy. Necessity, much more than de¬ 
liberate choice, determined the march of events. 'J’lie 
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^ Chamber of Deputies, all imperfect as it was, had the in¬ 
appreciable merit of being at hand, and of foiining a qentre 
of movement round which the people could rally. Louis 
Philip, aito, w as precisely the person "adapted by circum¬ 
stances to re]f>re1rcnt the state abroad, and to conciliate par¬ 
ties at home. Even the old charte was a piece of machinery 
which, with a little alteration, supplied one of the wants of 
the moment, and forced itself, as it were, on the public ac¬ 
ceptance. The new government seemed to coalesce as by 
a spontaneous crystallization; and the rapidity with which 
it was called into eflectiveness and action, contributed power¬ 
fully to decide the obedience of the provinces, and to cut ofT 
all chance of Carlist re-actions. Apropos, how'cvcr, as was 
this provisional order of things, it wasonot precisely such a 
one as the people required. A Chamber of Deputies, chosen 
by eighty thousand electors, could not, jn any sense be said 
to represent the people; and having, moreover, been called 
together uutler the influence of the Polignac administration, 
it could not, with all its epuration, be depended on as a con¬ 
stituent assembly. For this purpose, it was also deficient in 
authority; and though such a defect might be supjilied by 
the tacit consent of the people, yet it could not but become 
dangerous, in any case in which the Chambers should not 
satisfy the public “wish. The existence of the Chamber of 
Peers was obnox’''us under a double aspect; first, as based 
on the aristocratical principle ; and secondly, as,recruited by 
successive ministries, with all that was subservient, venal, or 
prejudiced in France. If there is any point uj)on which 
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Frenchmen are* agreed, it if in hostiUty to feudal privileges; 
and though two opinions may exist'respecting the necessity 
of a second legislative body as a wheel in the state machine, 
all are decided that itS constitution should not bemereditary. 
The division of property had already, indeed, settled this 
question. Even despotism itself could not erect an here¬ 
ditary peerage capable of performing its supposed functions 
in a constitutional regime ; and notwithstanding all that had 
been done to royalize the Chamber of Peers, its meinberf 
have acquired no esprit de corps, and are as merely citizens 
as those of the Chamber of Deputic^. 

Besides these defects, the new government inherited from 
its predecessor a vicious municipal system, and an hierarchy 

which, as long as it^exists unchecked and unrebuked, will 

# 

keep the peace, if not the liberty of the country, in peipetual 
jeopardy : to this i*.added an army of public functionaries, 
reared in the lap of despotism, ready to serve any or every 
government, and to betray all;—the acknowledged enemies tt 
reform,^—sworn partizans of abuse,-^and drags ujion the greal 
movement of regeneration. A government thus constituted 
was quite unfitted to the state of public opinion; it was 
accepted merely as provisional, and with a plain understand¬ 
ing, that the whole should be immediately remodelled, so as 
to give the nation a “monarchy with republican institu¬ 
tions.” 

Under thgse circumstances, the passing of a new election 
law on a broad basis, and an early appeal to the jieople, 
became a partunount duty with the new government. A 
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precipitate dissolution, ^t is trucV while the government was 

• » 

vet unconsolidated, woulU have been attended -with ilanip-r; 
but the risk was considerably greater of protracting such a 
measure, iwtil jealousy should arise between the assembly 
and the people. *~^l’his jealousy but too soon broke out. A 
part of the ministry who had belonged to the obsolete sect 
of Doctrinaires, still maintained theiu old leanings towards 
aristocratic inslitutes, such as are seen in the English con¬ 
stitution ; and the Cliamber was, perhaps, still more aristo- 
cratioal in its colour than the ministry. Distrusting the re¬ 
publican tendencies of .the people, the ministers were afraid 
to run the hazard of an election, least they should not find in 
the new Chamber the same security for the nascent throne as 
in the last; and, like (Jromw'ell, they pfoferred ruling with a 
rump parliament, to the chances of a more republican assembly. 
In this proceeding, the people beheld ,a> desire of the u])per 
classes to appropriate to themselves all the advantages of a 
victory, to which the aristocracy had contributed nothing, 
and they very naturally,, though ])crhaps somewhat prema¬ 
turely, carried their suspicions into the consideration of eveiy 
question. I’hus placed in a false position, the legislature has 
been disabled from acting with finnness and consistency ; and 
every measure has been marked by hesitation, and a comjn’o- 
mise of principles. It named a new king, without daring 
formally to dccrce.+he overthrow of the old dynasty. Imstead 
of at once declaring the ex-ministers traitors^ and voting 
them into perpetual exile, it suffered itself to be involved in 
a criminal process, which, while it consumed much precious 
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tinio, raiitod a most embarrassing apTl nearly faRil cause ol 
dissension between fts own body and the public. A scan¬ 
dalous avidity for*jilacc among the members of tbe Cham¬ 
bers, tended still further to alienate thalwirpilffons of the 
people ; and thus, almost from the starting post, the elements 
of faction were stin-ed up, and the stability of the nev 
government brought into question. 

The first cause of conflict between the government am 
the people, or rather, between the constitutionalists and th( 
republicans, arose out of the trial of Polignac and his brothe 
conspirators. Justice, law, and the uihges of mankind, alik( 
demanded the punishment of traitors ; and necessity requirei 
that ministerial resptmsibility should be rendered somethiiq 
more than a name. The spectacle of seven tliousand citi 
zens oflered up to the Moloch of despotism in the streets q 
the capital, and the outraged feelings of a population, whos( 
every member nearly had to deplore the loss of some dea 
relative or friend, called loudly for the judaical award o 
blood for blood ; while a discovery of the horrible proscri]) 
tion directed against the noblest and the most beloved o 
the patriots, which had been destined to follow the success¬ 
ful issue of royal treason, roused the fury of the few whe 
had no personal losses to revenge. 

But a better and more philosophical principle than blind 
vengeance, operated to direct the public mind. The in¬ 
utility and *the wickedness of capital punislunents waf 
among the earliest of the principles sanctioned by the revo¬ 
lution of 1789; and if the voice of truth and of nature was 
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silenced during the prost-riptions of Robespierre, tfce horrors 
of that dreadful epoch eventually serveG to confinn and to 
sanctify fts oracular dictates. The present was therefore 
thought a {"J. .o}!ii,'.'’-tunity for recurring to an amendment of 
the old law in this particular. Among the wiser and more 
considerate, also, a salutary dread prevailed of accustoming 
the people to the spectacle of political executions; and of 
commencing that career of judicial pivjsci’iption, which, once 
opened, would present no definable tennination. The enthu¬ 
siastic were eager that the glorious victory, so nobly and so 
happily achieved, shoifid he unsullied by a stain; and the 
more calculating were anxious to deprive the surrounding 
governments of every pretext for interfering in the domestic 
concerns of the nation. It was thought that the people had 
taught a lesson to kings and their instruments, sufficiently 
appalling to remove all necessity for vindictive punishment; 
and that thg people were sufficiently enlightened to maintain 

order and the authority of the laws, w'ithout the hrutifying 

« 

spectacle of a cold-blooded destruction of human life. The 
event has proved, that this party formed a safe opinion of 
the civiUzation of their countrymen. But there were cir¬ 
cumstances that made the experiment hazardous, and 
covered the philanthropic attempt with manifold suspicions. 
The close famil^^ connexion of the king with the exiled 
monarch, the anomalous constitution of the Chamber ol' 
Deputies, and the aristocratical character of the Chamber 
of Peers, (the tribunal to which the criminals were com¬ 
mitted,) were viewed with alann. The people, who had 
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snstaino(i tlio brunt of the oomba^*of the three days, un-* 
supported by the grtiat majority of the legislative body, were 
jealous of its in£|ience, and mistook the philosophic and 
humane desire to save an useless efFusy- jw ^fe m b l ood, for a 
dishonest leaning towards "rogues in ruffles,” and official 
(leliiK^ucnts. The exaggerated and inflamed passions of 
the ultra-republicans, led them, therefore, to desire the heads 
of the ex-ministers, not less as a pledge of fidelity in the 
new government, than as a just sacrifice to the offended 
nation. The continent was still under the control of those 
families, whose implacable hostilityVo liberty had covered 
France with calamity, and had threatened to adjourn indefi¬ 
nitely the establishment of a constitution j and the example 
of a stem anjJ severe punishment was by many deemed 
essential to prove the intensity of the national will, and to 
strike the enemies *of their country with a salutary awe, 
whom no sen.se of right and fitness could biijd in moral 
obligation. The position was awful, but it was met by a 
courage as admirable in itself, as for the humanity by 
which it was inspired. The national guard justified all 
that had been expected of the people, from whose mass it 
was taken ; faction was repressed, the national character was 
saved, and the cause of public order, and the established 
government, was, for tlie moment, strengthened by the result. 

The first use the Chamber made of this victory, was at 
once a crimd and a fault. The vote on the command of the 
national guard, however, decorated by an outward show of 
deference and esteem for Lafayette, was intended as a blow 
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‘‘lit his power. The species of dictatorship which the com¬ 
mand of two millions of armed citizens gives, woukl, in 
ordinary times, or in the hands of a youjiger and more am¬ 
bitious ma»,^W'r J>een an object of just alann—^but from 
Lafayette liberty had nothing to fear. To an honest ad¬ 
ministration, his countenance and support would have been 
of inestimable value; and considering the provisional state 
of things, and the imperfect condition of the legislature, his 
sanction of measures was a letter of credit with the pco]de, 
most fovourable to the stability of a new-bom order. But 
Lafayette is on principle a republican, and in practice an 
uncompromising follower of justice and light; and the 
aristocratic part of the Chamber were anxious to dejirive 
him of his fairly acquired influence. Where the people arc 
armed and regimented, they must be consulted in the 
management of affairs ; and as the national guard could not 
be disbanded, nothing remained for the timid or the design¬ 
ing, but to deprive them of a chief, whose very name was 
a rallying point that would give unanimity and direction 
to any popular movement. To effect this object, was doubt¬ 
less esteemed an excellent stroke of policy; but, like all 
other acts of cunning, it was inevitably injurious to those 
who hoped to profit by its finesse. There is now a link 
die less to bind the people to the government, and a new 
cause of jealousy to induce premature and prejudiced hos¬ 
tility to all its acts. 

To give a minute detail of all the particulars, in which the 
ministry or the Chambers have disappointed the expectations. 
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or awakened thS fears, of trfe more ^jydcnt liberals, and pro- 
vok«l seditious movements in the capital, would draw too 

largely on the patience of the English reader, and exceed by 

• • 

far the scope of th^ present sketch. Suffi ce it j l> say, that 
on one side, want of decision, and of a directing mind fully 
e(j:Ual to the occasion, and, on the other, impatience, exaggera¬ 
tion, and the- clash of inordinate hopes and ambitions, have im- 
]>cded the march of the constitutional monarchy, and surround¬ 
ed the newly-established orderwith daily increasing difficulties. 

In an overthi’ow of government so com})]ete as that wbich 
expelled the divine-righted family o^France, the re-organi¬ 
zation of internal affairs affords .sufficient matter of anxiety 
and of delicacy, to occupy the whole attention and ability of 
those called to power.* Unfortunately, foreign politics super- 
added a terrible complication to the duties of the new 
ministry. Among ihe various causes which detennined the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy, and the call of a 
member of the Bourbon family to the throne, file desire of 
conciliating the good-will of the European governments was 
not the least influential. The waste and extravagance of 
tlie preceding government, its apprehensions, and its expen¬ 
sive addiction to priestcraft, had reduced the military esta¬ 
blishment of France to a low ehb of inefficiency. No pre¬ 
parations existed for resisting foreign aggression ; and it was 
feared that an immediate invasion, aideeWsy intrigue, would 
have been fgtal to liberty, if not by immediate success, at 
least by the after evoking of a military despotism. The 
erection of a republic in form, would, it was thought, have 

p p 
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^ l)et*n the pretext for s^^^ch an inv^asion; anh it is pr(*l)able 
that notwithstanding the poverty of th^ British cxcher^uer, 
(the great primum mobile of European confederacies,) a new 
coalition »f the allied despots mit?ht 'have ensued. The 
visdont and moderation, which ruled the hour, averted this 
evil. Louis I’hilip was recognized hy the principal European 
governments; and France (thusleft at liberty to reform at 
leisure) might, perhaps, have waited the gradual perfecting 
of its institutions, witli patience and tranquillity. But the 
spirit which had produced the revolution, was not confined 
to the French ten'itorj; It had gone abroad through the 
continent, inflaming men’s minds, and animating their cou¬ 
rage ; and the movement of electricity was less rapid than 
that of the shock produced from the Tagus to the Borys- 

9 

thenes, hy the exile of Charles X. The throne of the re¬ 
stored Bourbons had been the keystone of the monstrMs 
and discordant edifice of the Holy Alliance ; and so inartifi- 
cially was ifne whole put together, that no one part of the 
entire mass rested tipon 'Its jiroper basis. All was suspended, 
ju'opped, and counter-pro]q)ed; and the displacement of a 
single piece carried wdth it destrtiction to the whole. It 
would have been well, perhaps, for France, that the down¬ 
fall of this colossal monstrosity could have been averted 
for a short time, till she had become more equal to meet 
the contingency- But the revolution of Bruxelles burst 
forth with inconceivable rapidity, not only to emhari'ass 
the foreign relations of the French government, but to 
exalt the republican spirit at home, and to awaken a 
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desire for frar in the rising gcneratioAj well calculated to jiui 
(wcry thing once mo/e to issue. 

The principle /len-interferencc adopted, and recom¬ 
mended to Europe by the government, ^.vhittiA dt may he 
the honom- and good faith of Louis Philip,) will be found, in 
jiractice, dilBcult and embarrassing. The continent has been 
so parcelled out by recent treaties, and the relations between 
government and people so complicated by their unnatural 
connexions, that the cases in which a right of interference 
begins, are difficult to determine. Can Austria refrain, for 
instance, from interference with the insuiTection in Pajial 
Italy ? Can France long maintain its neutrality, in the 
event of war in the l^w countries ? The great questions 
of diplomacy rest no longer with the government. The 
])ei;y)le have become the ai'biters in France ; and every thing, 
there, conspires to hurry on a war. The King may refuse his 
son to rule over Belgium; but the people of France will not, 
refuse to get back their proper frontier, when the oiiportunity 
is rij)e. Let what will occur, Belgium and France will sooner 
or later be united. Nature has joined them; and sociel}- has 
no power to decree their eternal divorce. 

From the moment of the explosion at Bruxelles, every 
new disturbance that has manifested itself on the continent, 
has become a frc.sh cause of disagreement hetwei'ii the 

W * 

French people and their ministers. Among the I'ormer, an 
opinion has gafued ground, that there are but two political 
bodies in Europe, which rciircsciit, the one, the conserva¬ 
tive ; the other, the reforming juinciple. The} think, and 

1' f’ 2 
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with considerable reasoit, that wherever there is afj absolute 
monarch, there, France has an enemy; and that wherever 
there is a people resolved to struggle fpe’lihcrty, there, she 
has an ally" a* friend.* On this point, all their notions 
of diplomacy are modelled ; and the consequence is, an im¬ 
petuous desire to take part in all the contests that may arise, 
to neglect and set aside the maxims of non-intervention, and 
to embroil Europe in a general war. The naturally military 
character also of the Frenchman, the memory of injuries 
unrevenged, and the severe pressure of excessive population, 
especially among the professional classes, all conspire to the 
same end; and it is impossible to coi.ceive a position, in which 
military ardour ean be more forcibly develojjed. The minis¬ 
try, on the other hand, anxious to consolidate the throne they 
have erected, to preserve faith with tlie European communi'y. 


• “ Messieurs, toutes les fois qu’un pays de I'Europe, oii qu’il soil 
plac^, vent r^couvrir ses droits, et qu’uno intervention i-tninfijere 
vient Ten empecher, e’est tne hostility directe centre nous, non seule- 
ment parce que e’est ressusciter les principes do Pilnitz et de la 
soi disant Sainte alliance, et-justifier une aggression future coufro 
notre liberte, et notre ind^pendance, mais parce que le bon sens 
nous avertit que e’est comme si I’on nous disait. 'Attendez, nous 
allons ecraser vos auxihaires, les amis de la libertd dans les auties 
pays ; et quand ils ont cosse d’exister, nous tomberons sur vous do 
tout notre poids .’”—Discours du General Lafayette d la Chambre des 
Deputes, 15 Janvier^ 1831. 

Again, in another speech, the same orator declared ; “ Je ne vois 
dans le monde que deux categories, les oppresseurs' et les opprimf s. 
Deux principes se partagent I’Europe ; le droit souverain des peuples, 
et le droit divin des rois , d’une part liberty, 6galit6, de I’autre des- 
potisme et privilege,” 
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and to avert milkary despotiiin—the too probable consequence 
of a general war—are driven by cirdUnistances into an appa¬ 
rently tortuous course of negociation, which must necessarily 
assume the characfor*of weakness, of indecisioi^ and of a 
compromise of the revolutionary prinfipl?. 

% 

Among the many causes which rendered the existing 
(chamber of Deputies^ ill-adapted to the necessities of the 
moment, the law which restricted the right of sitting there to 
persons above the age of forty, is one of major importance. 
It had, under the fonner regime, divided society into the two 
factions of the youth and the manhood of France. It had 
banded the excluded together in the pursuit of common 
objects, and in the culture of peculiar ideas. In the contest 
b(!tween these two finrties, all the energy, if not the illumi¬ 
nation, was on flic side of the juniors, who loudly proclaimed 
tS^m selves the fri^ds of liberty, and designated their 
seniors as the partizans, or at least the dupes, of old abuses, 

A fanatical enthusiasm of admiration, excited *n favour of 
those who laid such large claims to sjjiperior energy and supe¬ 
rior intellect, will explain the prominent part conceded to the 
several Parisian schools in the struggle of the revolution. If 
under a stable condition of society, the wisdom of the seniors 
might suffice to direct affairs, whose leanings are all con¬ 
servative,—in times of difficulty and innovation, when ex¬ 
tensive reforms are to be carried, the vigour and energy of 
youth are necessaiy to lash a legislature to the sticking place. 

9 

Youth, too, is generally honest, and always in earnest—qua¬ 
lities well suited to such occasions. In the provisional law for 
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regulating the election ol Dei>utics to Till llie seals vacated hy 
the revolution, this incongruity was indeed partially renn^died; 
but the mischief was already done. The youth of France, un¬ 
der the P 5 *"ssure of circumstances, and ul‘ a new system of 
education, had alread^^ ac(pured political notions, of which 
their seniors are not partakers ; and the trifling infusion ot 
new memhers drafted from their band^ still leaves the Cham¬ 
ber in llie rear of their conceptions of the wants of the nation. 
They remain, therefore, still united as a distinct party ; 
and that party is inevitably placed in opposition to tlu' 
legislature. 

Whether the circumstances of France he considered in 
isolation, or the whole basis of European politics he taken 
into account, the dangers hy which tthe new monarchy is 
beset are of the most appalling description; and the most 
sanguine of its friends can hardly auji^u- for it a long dqya- 
tion, without much interior misgiving. A constitutional mo¬ 
narchy, as Experience has hitherto exhibited this combination, 
is essentially an aristocr,acy; which, reposing on a wider or 
narrower basis, still excludes the people from all absolute 
and direct control over ])ublic afiairs. This, in England, 
has been proved beyond contradiction, by the political and 
pecuniary results to which it has led; and were such not the 
fact, the sole distinction between this form of government, 
and a republic, would lie in the name given to its chief 
magistrate, an object not worthy of a momenPs dis])ute. 
Considering the manner in which property is divided in 
France, and that the whole male population of the country 



is anncd and I'legimcntcd, needs political ’sagacity to 
foi'dtel that such ^ govcmnient can subsist in apjiearance 
only; and that even the fonn cannot permanently be in)hold, 
except by an absolute and unconditioned conipli^ce of mi¬ 
nisters with the wishes of the pdl^d™ To maintain the 
dignity of such a goveniment, and to protect it from insur- 
icctionary violence, the formation of a legislative body on a 
broad electoral system, and a determination to rule through 
and by the Chamber, are necessary conditions. To manage 
such a body witli dexterity, would require not only talents, 
but genius of the highest order ; a%l most unfortunately no 
such genius has started up from the ranks of the ministerial 
class. Men of great abilities have certainly been called to 
ibe helm, from whoA much was expecied, and of whom it 
might he said, that they would have maintained a reputation 
iJ»r ministerial filnf«s, if they had not been called on to 
govern. But events have already proved that they are not 
e(pial to their difficidt position; and that they tiavc not un¬ 
derstood the elements on wliich tliey had to work, Tlu'y 
have taken no masterly and coxnprehonsivc views ; but have 
sii/rercd an invaluable time to elapse in petty expedients— 
they have addressed themselves to the circumstances of the 
hour and they have failed to place themselves in advance 
of events, and, by anticipating the causes of intrigue, to dis- 
arm faction. The very fact of adjouriyng the settlement of 
some of th^ leading particulars of their new govcrnmenl, 
though invested with that character of wisdom which is flo- 
livcd from moderation, was the result of a policy unsuited lo 
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ibc times. The adjournment might, perhaps, be necessary; 
but llie necessity was unlucky. It left open princijiles w^tiieh 
ought to have been settled at once; it gave materials for the 
j>as.sions, w^jd a field for intrigue. With a more phlegmatic 

V* 

j)co])le, and in a momefit of less excitement, such questions 
might, perhaps, safely be left in temporary abeyance : but the 
French of the present day, ardent, enthusiastic, and impa¬ 
tient, require in all things, and above all things, promptitude 
and decision. The great struggle that had been carried on 
since the first restoration of the Bourbons was less for the 
extension, than for the security of rights ; and in this strug¬ 
gle, suspicion of the government had become a popular 
habit. Events, therefore, arc at present less considered in 

thetnsclves, than as indications of ult^ior intention; and a 

« 

suspended inquiry is naturally regarded as preliminary to an 

f 

evaded conclusion. The stipulation upon which the in<<- 
narchy was accepted, was the establishment ol republican 
institutions; and the policy of the ministers has been to 
render these as little republican as possible. If the monarcliy 
is to continue, some concessions must be made to the mo¬ 
narchical principle ; but in order that it should exist at all, 
the people must be satisfied that their interests are not to be 
sacrificed to the privileges of an oligarchy. It might be 
well to avoid the excessive demands of a democratical party; 
but a direct collision with the people is destruction. In one 
word, frankness, candour, and a faithful and full adoption of 
the revolution in all its consequences, were necessary to re¬ 
concile France to the throne, and to its occupation by a 



JJourbon; anA energies a# decided as those of the people 
tlnjjnselves were required in the ihiaisters of their will, and 

the guides of their counsels. 

• • 

With a people mercurial, ajid institution^so popular, 
faction must become dangerous, i^iiot opposed with finn- 
ness; and lirmuess will inevitably be mistaken for desjio- 
tism, if the inarch of the government is not open and candid. 
In proportion as the monarchy fulfils its promise, will bo the 
toleration afforded for its acts of necessary severity. Hitherto 
the government has leant heavily on the protection of the 
national guard, and has done little^or nothing to inspire re¬ 
spect for itself. But the national guard is a power which at 
any moment may escape from its hands. An armed popu¬ 
lation, the best sujiyort of a government that merits popu¬ 
larity, will turn short against a regime that has lost the con- 
ifidcnce of the pujjlic. The commercial distresses, which 
have thrown numbers out of employment, have also created 
a standing force, ever ready to co-operate in»the pursuit of 
change: numberless dhccuvres ^mcn without the certainty 
of finding bread for their families from day to day, bank¬ 
rupts, dismissed functionaries, &c. &c.,) discontented with an 
order of things by which they have suffered so severely, swell 
the ranks of republicanism,from egoism or from despair; and 
they look forward to a dcmocratical government as oflering 
the only harvest in which they can by any chance participate. 

The destinies of the new monarchy, then, cannot be con- 

# 

sidered otherwise than most uncertain, so long as the present 
transitory state of things continues, and the throne remains 
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based on a representation too\ narrow foi its functions. 

t * - ' ^ 

Fitlicr the people of France are, or are not, bent on a re 2 )nj>lic. 
If they ]>refer a monarchy, there is nothing to fear from the 
most ample electoral law ; if they prefer a republic, it is not 
an aiifetocraticuf Chinle, r that will reconcile them to the 
tra])pings of royalty. Be the consequences what they may, 
the sovereign power of the French people is an established 
fact; and the idea of reconciling them to any government, 
by stripping the majority of all share in the elections, through 
the instrumentality of high qualifications, is an absurdity.* 

It is abundantly clear^ from all the events now passing, 
that popularity is fast slipping from the newly-founded 
government: not that the King has done uiiy thing to merit 
distrust, but tliat his ministers either date not, or will not, 
admit the full consequences of the “ great weet.’^ Probable 
as it is, that they still have with them the j^yigering confidenct^*^ 
of the mass of the middle classes, and consequently the real 
strength of tkc nation, they are not only unable to maintain 
their ground before the republican party, but are even boarded 
by the Carlists. The same weakness, the same respect for 
the qu’eri dira-i-on of theUuropean cabinets which governed 

* The redaction of the elective franchise from 300 fr. to 200 Ir. 
will give an electoral body of a little more than 200,000 voters. For 
30,000,000 of freemen, even 500,000 electors would form an arisfo- 
cratical corps; and, divided as property in France is, that numbo 
would fall far short of the wants of the people as a “ republican 
institution.” The proposed electoral body of all France? 200,000, is 
little more than the constituency provided for a part of London bv 
Lord Grey's reform bill. 




the conduct oi the govciTj^nent to CliarlesX., and.to the ex- 
nijuistcrs, has influenced their trcutincnt of the clergy. Uji 
to the 27 th of July, the established clergy ol France may be 
considered as an 6»gauizcd conspiracy against lliy)cople ; and 
the fii'st thing ^ l)e done on tlj<*Tdnstitulion of the new 
monarchy, should have been to take suflicient bail from this 
body to keep the peace with Louis Pliilip and the nation. If 
some of the most actively culpable, by voluntary exile saved 
the government from the necessity of further interference, 
still the greater number of dignitaries of the church remained 
precisely where they had been ji^ced by the ultra-royalist 
faction, for the exjiress purpose of advancing their system. 
The list of bislijtjJB"5f5ould, in the very first hour, have been 
attentively revised* and every suspicious jicrson at once re¬ 
moved from ^lis office; carefully appointing others of known 
piety and a conscientious morality, on their distinct idcdge 
of a loyal obedience to the existing order This, it may be 
said, would have been revolutionary violence » but was not a 
revolution on foot After the violence done to the exiled 
King, there was no unnecessary respect due towards inferior 
functionaries. But it was the policy of the day to conci¬ 
liate ; and to touch the clergy was deemed too near an ap 
proach to the measures of 1792, to be relished by surround¬ 
ing governments. Something, probably, of the forbearance 
shown on this occasion, may also be attributed to contem])t. 
The people, conscious of their o^lf^ength, beheld with in- 
differenc<7 the existence of a sullen and discontented hierar¬ 
chy, which they could crush by a bare volition; and the 
govennnent, perhaps, while they viewed the establishment 
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itself with complacency, thought jt would nothc difficult to 

bring over the individuals to its own service. To neither 

government nor j)eople, however, is the constitution of the 

clerical caste a matter of small import j- alfd a greater ano- 
*<5L 

maly, or a more 'dangbityf! one, cannot be imagined, than a 
Carlist archbishojf of Paris under the new system. The 
recent abortive attempt of a miserable, faction to convert a 
religious ceremony into the means of a political reaction, re¬ 
plete as it was with absurdity and infatuation, shows how 
unchanged and how unchangeable the clergy are, how hos¬ 
tile to liberty, how insus^/'ptible of the illumination of the 
age. To preserve the hierarchy unpurified, and unchanged, 
is to foster domestic treason and foref^'.- .v.^triguc, whilst it 
oilers a legitimate source of popular di{t,tru^t against those 
who continue to tolerate it.* ' 

With the municipal and departmental personellc, the^ 
ministry acted with more spirit and firmness. The constitu¬ 
tion of that pgjt of the state was loo decidedly ultra-royal to 
admit of its continuance, such as it was found; and a vast 
numherof functionaries were displaced, as fast as their offices 
could he refilled. Still, in the re-appointments there were in¬ 
cluded too many of that servile and dependent class, who are 


• A considerable secession is taking place in France from the es¬ 
tablished church. There is a religious body of separatists in Paris 
to whom mass is said in French, hut without changing any thing in 
the ritual. This betokens a very different spirit abroad from that 
irroligion with which the convention was reproached, lue political 
conspiracy of the Jesuit party might have been curbed and rebuked, 
without the remotest danger to the persons of the nriests, or to the 
religion of their parishioners. 



known dll England by llie ajipelUtlon of goi ermnent liac]*, 
vvftose ol)jecl is jiJace, no matter what may he the ministry : 
hut, above all,, the spirit of the age requires a thorough 
change of princ^de in this depamnent, and JP recuiTonce 
to tlie system omiojiular election and self^overnnicnt, wdiich 
distinguished theVarly days of the first revolution, before 
it was superseded by the centralization of all things in the 
government, which formed the basis of Napoleon’s despotism. 

Two or three popular laws, presented, unhesitatingly, by 
the new government on its first formation, as pledges of its 
devotion to popular interests, and an open declaration of 
po])ular principles, Ijpth foreign and domestic, might have 
considerably abated faction, and secured a longer toleration 
for the provisional and transitory state of the legislature ; 
affording the ministry time for the introduction of a well- 
* considered clectiftfit law, and for the convocation of a Cham¬ 
ber really representing public opinion ; but to the idtimate 
consolidation of the new monarchy, under any circum¬ 
stances, a continuance of jieace ^eems indispensably neces¬ 
sary. In the existing state of Europe, every thing militates 
:igainst that continuance. The germs of revolution arc de- 
velo])ing on all sides ; and there is scarcely a government on 
the continent that is not on the eve of a rupture with its 
subjects. The despotic and the liberal principles will soon he 
fiercely engaged, and then, the}yjy^ fight their battle to the 
utterance^ In ibis battle the I'rench govemment cannot re¬ 
main neutral. The re-establishment of despotic power in 
Gemiany and Italy would be fatal to French liberty; and 
neither the interests of the monarchy, nor tlig jiassions of the 
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people, will suffer iheiii to T.bi<le the event in inactive tran¬ 
quillity. The cliploaiatic relations in wliicl: the new govern¬ 
ment has involved itself, in its attempt to conciliate the 

* 4 

powers of 11 'rope, arc no longer applicable to its situation. 

'^ni a 5 

I’he nation sympathises powerfully with the popular revolts, 
in whatever country they break out; aiyl immediate war is 
all but inevitable. To arrive at this point, a change in the 
French ministry is necessaiy, and the war party are the re¬ 
publicans. To speculate on the immediate results of n 
combination thus mighty, where so much must depend on 
accident, would be rash, xjouis Philip, by placing himself 
at the head of this movement, and identifying himself more 
closely with the revolutionary pi'inciple, may ycl, perhaps, 

'V 

preserve his crown; for w ar, by linding occupation for the 
superfluous population, would remove one sorc-jiressing ele¬ 
ment of confusion ; but then, the war niust be conducted 
with success. The approach of an hostile army to the 
French territory would be the tocsin of another revolution. 
On the other hand, the quesdon arises, how the nation would 
bear military prosperity, and what would be the influence of 
many triumphant republics in Europe, on popular feeling at 
home ?—a question which is surrounded by much doubt. 

By the English, in general, the matter is viewed in a 
somewhat false light. In the permanence of the constitu¬ 
tional throne, they sen the supremacy of the aristocratic 
principle, and the observance of what they would c-dl mode¬ 
rate measures with respect to foreign powers. In this ])oint, 
liowevcr, the question between monarchy and republic is of 
little weight. By whatever title laniis Philip may be called. 



he must remam*coutentc<l #ith power's very little exceeding 
tlios*' of the Aincricau President. Every thing in the intenuil 
condition of Friuice, and in the spirit of the times, conspires 
to this end. To^^ltmht it, is to overlook the fo^himentul 
verity on v\ hiclx th'| pWlosophy of tlffi late revolution rejxoscs. 
'J'he reign of excluMve privileges is over; and if England, 
or any of the continental powers, look for an exanpde in fa- 
voiir of the continxxance of abuses in that qxxarter, they will 
he egrogioxxsly mistaken. I’o us, therefore, the alteniative 
is scai’cely worth a choice. If an universal contest ixiises 
hetxveeii the govex'nments axixl the Jeo 2 )le of the coxitinx'iit, 
l''raucc, whether monarchy or le^xuhlic, must ccpially take a 
j)art in it; and, tflfing the jxart of the peojxle, she xnust ht 
victorioxis. To avcrt*the evils incidental to this necessity 
the Exxrojiean xfesjxots (if it he not ali’eady too late) inxist fulli] 

4 » 

their long-made jxr^jiiises to their subjects, and grant vohxn 
tarily such constitutions as will, by securixig them froxxx in 
teriud enemies, enable them to rejxel external vtolcncc, am 
impose on the wxxr ])ax‘ty in FrfiJieo* I’hey must retrace thei 
steps, and undo the weak and iibsui'd measures tex which t,he_) 
were tempted by their successes in the j ear 1815. Whethei 
they have the virtue or the ability to do this, or no, the pari 
of Englaml is sxxfficienlly clear. Loaded, as Great Bx'itxiii 
is, xvilh eight hxxndred millions of xleht, wax', with its additional 
taxation, is revolution ! The peopl^cannot sustain addi¬ 
tional burdens : it is a physical imixossibility. But even il 
this were not the case, they will not submit to bo taxed 
again for rixetting the chains ol' Europe, and setting iq 
the broken idols of xlcspotism. We of the jxrescnt day aix 
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,wiser than our fathers; and a v,rusade against liberty will 
no longer be tolerated. Arrive what^^ may on the '.con¬ 
tinent, our motto must he “ peace, refomi, and retrench¬ 
ment.” Jd,' called upon to support the j.iational honor, or 
the national interests, vlreat Britain' slx^mld he comj>elled 
to take the field, Englishmen will kn((,, well how t(» act; 
but before a .single campaign is paid for, all exclusive in¬ 
terests will be set on one side, and all aristocratic expenses 
be lo])ped ofl^—for ever ! 

While this ])age i.s inditing, the French Chamber has been 
marked fi)r dissolution, and a new one is in preparation, 
whose character will be more decided. Before the MS. can 
have passed through the press, Austria may probably have 
taken the iiTcvocable stej), which will call forth the whole 
energy of France. W'^ith reform unaccomjdished, Ireland 
unsettled, the church, the revenue, the-poor-law's, all unad¬ 
justed to the wants of society, with the agri('ultural popula¬ 
tion almost in revolt, and manufacture barely able to con¬ 
tinue its operations,—to rmbark in a new career of cxjiendi- 
tnre in the jiursuit of aristocratic interests, or the worn-out 
folly of a balance of power, is to leaj) open-eyed upon de¬ 
struction. 

Never had the counsels of England more need of “ gi’ace, 
wisdom, and understanding,” than at the present juncture ; 
never was the future Yvo.sperity of the empire (if not its ex¬ 
istence) more deeply staked than ujion the issi^e of minis¬ 
terial deliberation on the coming contingencies. 
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